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BEING A REPLY TO «HIS ANSWER.» 


UNE 4th! Do you know what that date means? 
e} June 4th! By this air and these pines? 
Well,—only you know how I hate scenes, — 
These might be my very last lines! 
For perhaps, sir, you ’ll kindly remember— 
If some other things you ’ve forgot— 
That you last wrote the 4th of December,— 
Just. six months ago!—from this spot. 


From this spot, that you said was « the fairest 
For once being held in my thought.» 
Now, really I call that the barest 
Of—well, I won’t say what I ought! 
For here J am back from my «riches,» 
My «triumphs,» my «tours,» and all that; 
And you ’re not to be found in the ditches 
Or temples of Poverty Flat! 


From Paris we went for the season 

To London, when pa wired, «Stop.» 
Mama says «his health» was the reason. 

(I ’ve heard that some things took a «drop.») 
But she said if my patience I ’d summon 

I could go back with him to the Flat— 
Perhaps I was thinking of some one 

Who of me—well—was not thinking that ! 





Of course you will say that I «never 
Replied to the letter you wrote.» 
That is just like a man! But, however, 
I read it—or how could I quote? 
And as to the stories you ’ve heard (No, 
Don’t tell me you have n’t—I know!), 
You ’ll not believe one blessed word, Joe; 
But just whence they came, let them go! 





HER LAST LETTER. 


And they came from Sade Lotski of Yolo, 
Whose father sold clothes on the Bar— 

You called him Job-lotski, you know, Joe, 
And the boys said her value was par. 

Well, we met her in Paris—just flaring 
With diamonds, and lost in a hat! 

And she asked me « How Joseph was faring 
In his love-suit on Poverty Flat»! 


She thought it would shame me! I met her 
With a look, Joe, that made her eyes drop; 
And I said that your « love-suit fared better 
Than any suit out of their shop!» 
And I did n’t blush then—as I ’m doing 
To find myself here, all alone, 
And left, Joe, to do all the «sueing » 
To a lover that ’s certainly flown. 


In this brand-new hotel, called « The Lily » 
(I wonder who gave it that name’), 
I really am feeling quite silly, 
To think I was once called the same; 
And I stare from its windows, and fancy 
I’m labeled to each passer-by. 
Ah! gone is the old necromancy, 
For nothing seems right to my eye. - 


On that hill there are stores that I knew not; 
There ’s a street—where I once lost my way; 
And the copse where you once tied my shoe-knot 
Is shamelessly open as day! 
And that bank by the spring—I once drank there, 
And you called the place Eden, you know; 
Now I ’m banished like Eve—though the bank there 
Is belonging to « Adams and Co.» 
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There ’s the rustle of silk on the sidewalk; 
Just now there passed by a tall hat; 
But there ’s gloom in this «boom » and this wild talk 
Of the «future» of Poverty Flat. 
There ’s a decorous chill in the air, Joe, 
Where once we were simple and free; 
And I hear they ’ve been making a mayor, Joe, 
Of the man who shot Sandy McGee. 


But there ’s still the «lap, lap» of the river; 
There ’s the song of the pines, deep and low. 
(How my longing for them made me quiver 
In the park that they call Fontainebleau!) 
There ’s the snow-peak that looked on our dances, 
And blushed when the morning said, «Go!» 
There ’s a lot that remains which one fancies— 
But somehow there ’s never a Joe! 


Perhaps, on the whole, it is better, 
For you might have been changed liked the rest; 
Though it ’s strange that I ’m trusting this letter 
To papa, just to have it addressed. 
He thinks he may find you, and really 
Seems kinder now I ’m all alone. 
You might have been here, Joe, if merely 
To look what I ’m willing to own. 


Well, well! that ’s all past; so good-night, Joe; 
Good-night to the river and Flat; 

Good-night to what ’s wrong and whats right, Joe; 
Good night to the past, and all that— 





To Harrison’s barn, and its dancers; 

To the moon, and the white peak of snow; 
And good-night to the cafion that answers 

My «Joe!» with its echo of « No!» 
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P. 8. 


I’ve just got your note. You deceiver! 
How dared you—how could you? Oh, Joe! 
To think I ’ve been kept a believer 
In things that were six months ago! 
And it ’s you ’ve built this house, and the bank, too; 
And the mills, and the stores, and all that! 
And for everything changed I must thank you, 
Who have «struck it» on Poverty Flat! 


How dared you get rich—you great stupid!— 
Like papa, and some men that I know, 
Instead of just trusting to Cupid 
And to me for your money? Ah, Joe! 
Just to think you sent never a word, dear, 
Till you wrote to papa for consent! 
Now I know why they had me transferred here, 
And «the health of-papa»—what that meant! 


Now I know why they call this « The Lily»; 
Why the man who shot Sandy McGee 
You made mayor! ’T was because—oh, you silly!— 
He once « went down the middle» with me! 
I’ve been fooled to the top of my bent here, 
So come, and ask pardon—you know 
That you ’ve still got to get my consent, dear! 


And just think what that echo said—Joe! 














A PENNSYLVANIA COLLIERY VILLAGE. 
I.—A POLYGLOT COMMUNITY. 


BY HENRY EDWARD ROOD. 


VERHEAD the sky is light blue; toward 

the south a billowy bank of clouds, white 
a few moments ago, but faintly tinged with 
pink now, until it looks as might a thousand 
tons of wild roses crushed into a feathery 
mass and blown about at the caprice of a 
gentle breeze; as far as the eye can reach, 
beginning with the east, a sweep of upland, 
covered with huckleberry-bushes, sassafras, 
wintergreen, intermingling with more am- 
bitious undergrowth; then, toward the pul- 
sating, opalescent clouds, a sudden rise, 
crowned with sturdy trees, vigorous and 
proud, but not of great size; and swinging 
southward and beyond, toward the west, the 
delicate wild-rose tints deepen to wide bands 
of crimson laid upon the sky as with a huge 
palette-knife, and between the bands uneven 
flashes of gold or silver where the sinking sun 
has pierced. Outlined against this heart of 
the dying day stand the rigid black forest 
sentries. . 

Close to us, here in the foreground, is a 
wide, rambling road, bordered on each side 
by small, unpainted frame-houses, placed to- 
gether two by two as if they were a ridicu- 
lously large number of twins; for each pair 
is surrounded by a picket fence, each has the 
same number of doors and windows, the slant 
of the roofs is similar, and the positions of 
chimneys correspond exactly. Chickens may 
hold possession of one yard, and ducks and 
geese of another; but, with such slight varia- 
tions, the company houses of the anthracite 
colliery are alike. In them dwell the Irish, 
Welsh, Scotch, and English miners, with 
their families; and a quarter of a mile 
away, on that hillside,—past the company 
store, and beyond the tall, ungainly breaker 
that rears its black head menacingly toward 
the summer sky, — over there is the collection 
of shanties wherein exist the ten or eleven 
hundred foreign miners, with their few wo- 
men and children, who form the most pic- 
turesque feature of any of the anthracite 
mining towns, or «patches,» as they are 
termed. 

Back of the company store, a stream of 
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sulphur-water, pumped from the mines, finds 
its sluggish way along a ditch. Then we see 
railroad tracks leading from the breaker to 
the great world, which is always asking for 
fuel; and beyond the rails, a long, irregular 
mass of black dirt, seventy, eighty, ninety 
feet high, known as a «culm-pile» The 
level land between the culm and the hillside 
whereon the foreigners live is devoid of 
vegetation. Grasses and wild flowers once 
were luxuriant there, but for many decades 
rains have been washing from the huge pile 
some of the deadly black particles that 
smother plants,.even trees, as we realize by 
noting the gaunt, leafless, lifeless trunks 
scattered here and there, with naked gray- 
ish limbs uplifted as if crying to Heaven for 
help. Were it not for the green hillsides and 
the kaleidoscopic sky, this would be indeed 
a somber picture. To the immigrant just ar- 
rived from Italy the colliery town must seem 
a realization of desolation itself. 

When anthracite came into general use, 
the original miners quickly established them- 
selves in their adopted homes, and ceased 
to speak regretfully of childhood associa- 
tions in Wales or in England. They had an 
abundance of work here, and wages that 
would seem a fortune in the old country. 
In those days a Pennsylvania miner deemed 
it an unlucky month if he and his two brawny 
sons failed to earn two hundred dollars or 
more. They were not always paid at regu- 
lar intervals before and during the Civil 
War, for money was not plentiful in this 
region. But they were credited fully on 
the books of the company, and they were 
permitted, if not encouraged, to purchase 
goods at the company store, where could be 
obtained food, clothing, toys, furniture—in 
fact, about all the necessaries and comforts 
and luxuries the miner had learned to use. 
Prices were high, but wages corresponded, 
and work was steady. But after the terri- 
ble struggle between North and South came 
a period of depression in business. Selling 
prices dropped lower and lower, and wages 
felt the result. But the average miner did 
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not understand this. He saw that the opera- 
tor of the colliery took wife and children to 
Philadelphia or New York as often as in previ- 
ous years, and that the superintendent wore 
clothing as costly as ever. He forgot that 
while he had been spending his wages every 
month, and often exceeding his account at 
the company store, the operator and other 
officials had been saving at least a portion, 
if not the greater portion, of their earnings. 
_ The miners grew discontented, and talked 

the matter over. As the panic drew near, 
they had more idle hours than ever; and 
their complaints reached the ears of smooth- 
tongued rascals who « organized » them into 
a band ready to resist any further « oppres- 
sion,» as the business changes were termed. 
And right at this point let it be said that the 
old-time professional agitators referred to 
were wholly different from the responsible, 
intelligent men who have performed such 
good service during recent years by organ- 
izing and directing t-ades-unions like those 
which embrace the printers and the locomo- 
tive engineers and firemen. If the anthracite 
miners of Pennsylvania had been wisely led 
and firmly controlled in the early seventies, 
the Keystone State would now be spared 
many black chapters in her history. But 
such happiness was not foreordained. Owing 
in some degree to the troublous times, and 
in a greater degree to a group of beings 
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more devilish than human, there sprang into 
active control of a portion of the common- 
wealth the most brutal, vindictive, terrible 
conspiracy that ever a civilized community 
has been cursed with in recent times—the 
Molly Maguires; and it tequired the genius 
of Franklin B. Gowen of the Reading Rail- 
road, and the marvelous courage of James 
McParland, a Pinkerton detective, to break 
it up, and hang its leading spirits, not singly, 
but in groups of ten. 

Then, within a few years, came the «long 
strike» in the Lehigh region, when the old 
hands refused to work under any considera- 
tion. Week after week and month after 
month dragged by. The collieries remained 
idle; the men, women, and children almost 
starved. Fortunes were lost in flooded mines 
and in burning breakers. And at last one of 
the greatest of the operators sent abroad to 
Austria-Hungary and brought thence to his 
mining-patch in Pennsylvania the first of the 
« foreigners,» who have long ago succeeded, 
by their very presence, in driving out al! of 
the English-speaking miners who could ob- 
tain work elsewhere and who had the means 
to remove their families. 

It is an old story now, how the first of the 
Slovaks, Polacks, Italians, and Sicilians who 
came here were comparatively intelligent, 
and learned readily, in the course of a few 
years, the work of mining coal. And we all 
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know that year by year the immigrants of 


such nationalities decreased in the scale 
of civilization until those who have come to 
the anthracite fields during the first half of 
the present decade are, as a rule, much more 
dangerous to the body politic than the ex- 
cluded Chinese; for not only are they eager 
to work for wages on which an English- 
speaking family would starve, but they are 
superstitious and murderous, and do not 
hesitate to use dynamite if they desire to 
blow up the home of one whom they particu- 
larly hate. Also, unlike the average China- 
man, each of these foreign miners insists on 
voting as soon as possible. 

But it is time we were back in our min- 
ing village; for the whistle has blown, and 
the men are coming home from work, and 
the crimson is fast fading from the western 
sky. The English-speaking miners come from 
the slope, each man carrying his empty 
dinner-bucket, nearly all wearing rubber 
boots, several (whose homes are at a dis- 
tance) keeping alight the lamps which are 
firmly fixed at the peaks of their caps. Most 
of these men have fair skins, and some of 
them yellow or auburn hair; but as they 
appear from the «workings» underground, 
their faces and necks and hands are coated 
or smeared with coal-dust, which makes them 
blacker than any Africans. Near the breaker, 
at the crossing of two roads, they separate 
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into groups, and tramp homeward, laughing, 
chatting, skylarking. And then from breaker 
and slope and stripping come hundreds of 
Italians, Slovaks, and Polacks, men of each 
nationality gathering as they proceed: with 
awkward gait toward «Shantytown,» on the 
hillside across the way. The Italians gener- 
ally are small men, wearing short jackets, 
round little hats of black felt, and clumsy 
shoes. The Slovaks and Polacks are tall, 
brawny, muscular fellows, with dull expres- 
sion of countenance and heavy features. 
But here in the mining-patch they are not 
known by such designations. The Italians 
are termed « Hikes,» and the other foreign- 
ers are grouped under the inelegant name 
«Hunks.» The miners have been at work 
since seven o'clock in the morning, ex- 
cept for an hour’s rest at noon, and have 
earned from fifty to ninety cents each dur- 
ing the day; some may have earned a dollar, 
a very few perhaps one dollar and ten cents. 
And all are rejoicing because the « boss » has 
promised them steady work five days per week 
for a month. 

To-night they spend quietly around their 
shanties, gambling, discussing the affairs 
of their religious societies, or telling stories 
of witches they heard while at work in 
the mines. Some of the more intelligent 
lounge from one group to another, after the 
evening meal has been eaten, explaining 
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their ideas as to the government of America, 
andinsisting that every good foreignershould 
obtain his « papers » as soon as possible, and 
vote at the coming election, lest the « white 
men» throw too many votes into the ballot- 
box, and pass a law to drive them out of the 
country. Now and then a group will steal 
away from Shantytown to the woods, and 
there discuss the best methods of getting 
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rid of some hated enemy—a member of t 
coal-and-iron police force, for example, or : 
priest who has antagonized them. But there 
is little excitement in the mining-patch t!iis 
evening, for the foreigners have scarcely 
any money in their pockets. To-morrow, how 
ever, will be pay-day—a time for rejoici’g, 
drinking, and dancing. With this. thou¢! 

in mind, the men tumble into their bu: 
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or beds, and sleep heavily until the six-o’clock 
whistle arouses them. 

At the present time, in many collieries of 
the Lehigh region, little work is done on pay- 
day, particularly if it falls on Saturday. 
The great pumps must be kept busy, of 
course, sucking water out of the caverns 
underground; and a force of men must feed 
the mules in the stables hundreds of feet 


below the surface. But by far the great ma- 
jority of miners, laborers, driver-boys, and 
breaker-hands are idle. They gather in the 
neighborhood of the company office long be- 
fore the appointed hour, and wait patiently 
until a coal-and-iron policeman throws open 
a window, at which sits the paymaster with 
his treasure-chest close at hand. And then 
a long line forms, the men wearing their 
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best clothes, the foreign women arrayed in 
frocks of gorgeous colors, gaudy kerchiefs 
taking the place of hat or bonnet. 

As a rule, from six to a dozen of the 
foreigners live in a single shanty, which 
they have erected upon land owned by the 
company, for rental of which fifty cents per 
month is charged. Then fifty or seventy-five 
cents is deducted for the company doctor, 
who asks no other fee for medical advice or 
for medicines, unless called upon to perform 
a surgical operation. Formerly twenty-five 
cents was deducted each month from the 
wages of Roman and 
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miners generally, that they will be deprived 
of work if they neglect to buy all, or nearly 
all, their goods from the company and dare 
to trade in the open market to an apprecia- 
ble extent. Rightly or wrongly, this belief is 
firmly embedded. Furthermore, it is openly 
asserted that the Pennsylvania legislature 
appointed a committee to investigate the 
company-store system a few years ago, and 
that an order for printing fifty thousand 
copies of their report was canceled because 
«of the disgrace which would fall upon the 
State were the truth made known of condi- 

tions existing in the 





Greek Catholics to 
pay the priest; but 
this custom is by no 
means invariable at 
present. Of course 
all the miners are 
charged with food, 
clothing, tobacco, 
powder, fuses, and oil 
that they have pur- 
chased during the 
month through the 
company store or 


office. The remainder 
of their wages is paid 


to them in cash. The 
English-speaking mi- 
ners expend from 
four to ten dollars 
per month rental for 
their houses, accord- 
ing to size, location, 





Schuylkill region.»' 
Newspapers have 
published many arti- 
cles concerning the 
industrial systems of 
the anthracite re- 
gion, and talesare not 
wanting of men who 
work for two or three 
weeks, and at the end 
of that period receive 
only a dollar or two 
in cash. The writer 
was told, last autumn, 
of one miner who 
worked for sixteen 
days, and when pay- 
day came ascertained 
that all the cash due 
him amounted to 
four cents. Other in- 
stances are quoted 








conveniences, __ etc. 
Many assertions have 
been made that the 
company robs its employees to such an ex- 
tent that when pay-day comes the miners 
find they have little or no cash at all due 
them; and as to this, it may be said -that 
prices vary at different collieries, and that 
while some superintendents undoubtedly do 
take every possible advantage of the men, 
yet others are more liberal in dealing with 
them. As far as can be ascertained, the 
price of powder at many collieries is far 
above the figure asked in the open market; 
the cost of certain articles of clothing prob- 
ably is higher. But, on the other hand, the 
company store transacts a credit business, 
and it may be worth while remembering that 
certain furniture-houses in large cities, con- 
ducted on the «instalment plan,» allow ten 
per cent. reduction to cash purchasers. The 
worst feature of the company-store system 
is the absolute conviction, on the part of the 
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of men who have 
lived and died in 
debt to the company. 
But before accepting all such stories as the 
whole truth, it might be well to inquire 
as to the industry and capabilities and 
soberness of the men referred to, as well as 
to the thrift or extravagance of themselves 
and their wives. It is an undeniable fact that 
for some years, especially during the recent 
general depression of business, the an- 
thracite miners of Pennsylvania have been 
as arule, very poor. Yet the manager of one 
of the oldest collieries in the Lehigh region 
states that his pay-rolls for September |, 
1897, amounted to about $26,000, of which 
$18,000 was deducted for living expenses, 
and $8000 in cash was paid his men. 

As the foreigners receive their money froin 
the paymaster, they walk away in sm:ll 

1 P. J. McGuire, vice-president of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor, in a speech delivered at: Hazletwn, 
Pennsylvania, Saturday evening, September 18, 189”. 
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groups, and start for the nearest large town, 
either to deposit most of their surplus cash 
in a bank, or to send it home to Italy or 
Austria-Hungary, through one of many 
steamship agents who also transact more 
or less of banking business. And it may be 
well to remark at this point that there is 
little occasion for sympathizing with the 
foreign miners because of low wages; for 
they are earning four or five times as much 
as they ever received in Europe, and are re- 
lieved of various taxes in time and money. 
Sympathy may well be given the old hands, 
however, whose work has been taken away 
by the invading host from the Mediter- 
ranean. The foreigners manage to save 
money no matter how small their wages; 
and the reason is plain. The English-speak- 
ing miner has a brood of children to dress 
and educate; he takes pride in the appear- 
ance of the little house he lives in; he wants 
his wife to be nicely dressed on Sunday; he 
enjoys seeing a game of base-ball or a good 
old-fashioned melodrama; and he likes to 
take his whole family to dances and picnics 
and other merrymakings. In brief, the "old 
hands are under expenses similar to those of 
skilled laborers elsewhere; and while they 
receive from one dollar and twenty-five cents 
to two dollars per day, yet for a number of 
years they have had work only four or five 
days per week, and many a month they have 


averaged not more than fifteen working 
days. 

But with the foreigner the case is differ- 
ent. The first purchase made by Slovak or 
Polack is a revolver, by Italian or Sicilian a 
stiletto; then the newcomer buys a silver 
watch; and after that is secured he be- 
gins to save money. If the Slovak or Po- 
lack is particularly thrifty, he postpones 
purchasing a revolver for several months, 
and carries in one pocket a round, hard stone 
large enough to crush a man’s skull, and 
in another a piece of iron filched from 
the colliery scrap-heap. The Italian or Si- 
cilian too poor or too penurious to afford a 
stiletto buys, begs, or steals a long file, and 
sits down in his shanty or by the roadside, 
with two or three stones, and grinds it to a 
keen edge and a needle-like point. Then he 
fastens the blunt end in a corn-cob, and has 
ready for use a weapon of no mean possibili- 
ties. Once armed, however, and provided with 
a watch, the foreigner manages to live at a 
total expense of about six dollars a month— 
and this may be regarded as a liberal estimate 
in most instances. The remainder of his wages 
is saved toward the purchase of a vineyard or 
a farm in the old country, whither almost all 
expect toreturn and spend their lives. Speak- 
ing generally, when a group of immigrants 
bring hither their wives and children it is a 
favorable indication. Many thousands from 
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Mediterranean ports, who are now settled in 
American cities, have their families with 
them; and the men and boys keep fruit- 
stands, repair shoes, and work as barbers or at 
other trades. While it is not to be expected 
that all the adults will learn our language or 
understand our scheme of government, yet 
their children are almost sure to become 
Americanized. But the undesirable ones 
whom we are now considering are the 
hordes swarming through the mining re- 
gions, and elsewhere in localities offering 
opportunity for hard labor. These have ac- 
cepted without a murmur cut after cut in the 
scale of wages, until tens of thousands of Eng- 
lish-speaking men are driven away from life- 
long associations or are reduced to poverty. 

More than one half the total number of im- 
migrants into the United States are coming 
from Austria-Hungary, Italy, Poland, and 
Russia. While official statistics are not 
available, yet careful investigation leads to 
the belief that perhaps fifty or sixty per 
cent. of arrivals from the countries men- 
tioned have had no regular occupation, while 
possibly thirty per cent. may have been ser- 
vantsor laborers. Five years ago the Rev. Mr. 
Maujerie, himself an Italian, in company with 
the writer made a tour of observation through 
the Lehigh region of Pennsylvania, and stated 
that in his opinion the Italians working 
there were about three centuries behind Am- 
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ericans in their standards of living—that 
is, in their ideas as to food, clothing, shelter, 
wages, work, and general intelligence. Since 
that time there has been no improvement in 
the class of immigrants arriving at our ports. 
While we have been talking over these 
matters, however, the foreigners have walked 
from our colliery village to the nearest town, 
where their money has been deposited; and 
after having swallowed a few potions of 
beer, wine, or liquor, they have started 
homeward. If there is a short cut through 
the woods, the women carefully remove their 
shoes and carry them when they leave the 
public road, for shoe-leather costs money and 
must be cared for. Before sundown brewery 
wagons appear in or near the village, and the 
« boarding boss » of each shanty purchases a 
supply of beer or liquor to last over Sunday. 
This « boarding boss,» by the way, corresponds 
to the host of a small hotel in that he buys 
all food needed, and when pay-day comes each 
of the boarders contributes an equal amount 
to recompense him. Sometimes the « boss » 
has a wife to cook the food and look out for 
the safety of the little trunks or large valis¢s 
of the boarders while they are at work dur- 
ing the day. If the «boss» has no wife in 
this country, he attends to the cooking. 
When the mines have been working three- 
quarter or full time, so that a 'arge sum is 
distributed on pay-day, the v*al-and-i:on 
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police, and the superintendent of the near- 
est hospital, make ready for a busy time, 
particularly if they hear of a wedding or a 
christening to be celebrated. It is not at all 
unusual for such a celebration to last five or 
six days, and at least one murder is expected 
to occur as a matter of course. This state- 
ment may be regarded as somewhat exag- 
cerated, but it is made in all seriousness. 
(ne Easter Monday, a few years ago, I hap- 
pened to be in a mining town, and the police 
reported that during twenty-four hours pre- 
vious five or six men had been found dead 
within a radius of a few miles, and the sup- 
position was that all had been murdered. 
But there is a general saying among these 
immigrants from Austria-Hungary: « Dead 
Hunk no good. Save the living!» and the 
officers knew there would be little use in 
«loading the county down with the expense 
of a lot of murder trials.» Once the writer 
served as a juror at a coroner’s inquest held 
over the body of a Slovak who had been killed 
atadance. After supper, following pay-day, 
a dozen boarders had formed a circle around 
a bucket containing a vile, poisonous liquor 
called polinki. The shanty must have been 
crowded, but there was room for a lamp, and, 


in one corner, for an old fellow who dragged 
unmusical sounds from an ancient accordeon. 
The boarders danced first on one foot and 
then on the other, much as do some of the 
Indians; and they sang their barbaric songs, 
and became gloriously drunk by reason of the 
fiery polinki. All the testimony, barring that 
of the boss, was to the effect that a free fight 
resulted, during which the man found dead 
had been knocked down and kicked in the 
head, and then thrown out of doors into the 
woods. Every one of the boarders swore that 
the victim was a brother of the boss; but 
that gentleman denied any relationship what- 
ever, in order to save funeral expenses of 
ten dollars! Great difficulty was experienced, 
by the way, in having the testimony trans- 
lated. Deputy Coroner Buckley or the fore- 
man of the jury would ask a question of an 
interpreter, who would turn it from English 
into Hungarian; and then a second interpre- 
ter would retranslate it from Hungarian into 
the dialect spoken by the witnesses, who could 
understand little more of their national tongue 
than of English. Thus there were four transla- 
tions before the jurors could obtain an answer 
to any question, and a careful examination of 


witnesses was simply out of the question. 
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If a wedding among the Italians occurs 
during the evening of pay-day in our min- 
ing-patch, the celebration is begun with a 
feast at about sundown. But it is not possi- 
ble to relate accurately the incidents which 
follow the banquet—that is, until reports 
reach the police concerning a general fight. 
I never knew an English-speaking person who 
possessed fortitude or recklessness sufficient 
to enable him to be present at such an event. 
If the usual program is carried out, however, 
somebody brings news into the nearest town, 
on Sunday, of a «Hike butchery,» with one 
or more killed or fatally wounded. Then the 
deputy coroner gathers his jurors, and they 
proceed to the scene, and, after calling upon 
available witnesses, bring in «the usual ver- 
dict »—that such and such a man came to 
his death at the hands of a person, or per- 
sons, unknown. Meanwhile the police have 
arrested half a dozen men and women, who 
are taken before a justice of the peace for 
examination; and each of the suspected pro- 
duces witnesses, living in townsten or twenty 
miles distant, who swear that the accused 
was visiting there while the fight was in pro- 
gress. It would have delighted the soul of 
Mr. Weller could he have foreseen the ease 
with which Italian mine laborers in Pennsyl- 
vania arrange an alibi that simply cannot be 
disproved in nine cases out of ten. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that in too many 
instances the foreigners have been made vic- 
tims of extortion by justices of the peace 
and by certain constables who have prac- 
tised a system productive of large revenues 
to themselves. By this is meant the plan of 
fining every person brought into such sub- 
ordinate local court, prosecutors and defen- 
dants alike, and even witnesses for both 
sides. And a significant fact, in this con- 
nection, is that in the Lehigh region at 
least, where the foreigners preponderate, 
one or two men for years have been in. the 
habit of paying ninety per cent. of the fines 
for Italians under judgment of the police 
justices’ courts. These leaders among the 
Italians have never explained why they fur- 
nish money for the fines of their fellow-coun- 
trymen; but of course the fact that they do 
so, and the ease with which alibisare « proved,» 
indicate the existence of a secret society 
formed for the express purpose of assisting 
members when accused of crime. Belief in 
such secret organization, by the way, is gen- 
eral among those who have to do with police 
work in the mining-patches of the Lehigh 
region; and the existence of such a society 
was proved, at least negatively, as long ago 
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as July, 1891, by Mr. A. E. Watrous, then of 
the « New York Herald» staff, who came io 
the locality mentioned, at the request of the 
writer, and made careful investigation of the 
matter. 

As a rule, the foreigners in the anthracite 
fields have been content until recently to 
labor for very low wages without a pro- 
test; to huddle in shanties like so many 
domestic animals; to eat half-spoiled veget:- 
bles and fruits that could not be sold to Eng- 
lish-speaking people. They care nothing about 
acquiring our language, and do not associate 
with the old hands for obvious reasons; they 
have their own churches and amusements and 
weekly newspapers; and, until the summer 
just passed, they never had an idea of en- 
gaging in a general strike. It is within the 
bounds of reasonable belief to state that the 
terrible affair at Lattimer, Pennsylvania, on 
September 10, 1897, never would have oc- 
curred had not English-speaking labor agita- 
tors aroused the immigrants to a frenzy be- 
cause of alleged «wrongs.» The ignorant, 
hulking Slovaks and Polacks, and the brawny, 
cunning Italians, whoformed the mobs, would 
not have thought of raiding through the lower 
end of Luzerne County had it not been for 
politicians and agitators. But when once 
started on the war-path,—the word is used 
advisedly,—nothing could stop the rioters, 
except a volley from Winchester rifles in 
the hands of Sheriff James Martin’s posse of 
deputies. Five times in four days had this 
brave officer risked his life by reading the 
riot act to mobs; and he was reading it for 
the sixth time when he was disarmed, knocked 
down, and trampled upon. Then his deputies 
fired, shooting fifty of the mob, twenty-two 
of whom have died. And this sheriff and his 
assistants are undergoing trial for murder 
or manslaughter because they performed 
their sworn duty! 

The problem of enacting and enforcing 
laws which will keep undesirable immigrants 
out of this country in the future ‘is a grave 
one, for there is no prospect that their num- 
bers will decrease. There is no doubt that the 
future immigrants from southern Europe will 
drive out of other employments requiring 
hard labor American, German, Scandinavian, 
and British workmen, who must earn good 
wages, and who cannot compete with Slovak, 
Polack, or Italian in the problem of cheap 
living. At present an honest, industrious, but 
impecunious family may be refused adm it- 
tance, while a group of anarchists may enter 
if each has in his pocket ten dollars or more. 
Of course it is impossible to detect more tlian 











A BREAKER AT LATTIMER. 


This is the breaker on which the striking miners were marching when they were 
fired upon by the sheriff’s deputies. 
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a very few criminals among the crowds of 
immigrants who pass through our ports of 
entry, when steamers arrive with heavy steer- 
age lists. Yet lonce heard an officer connected 
with theservice testify before a congressional 
committee that he was able to recognize by 
their general appearance almost all the crimi- 
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leaders of national influence, and to the |m- 
migration Restriction League, with he.d- 
quarters in Boston, the present secretary of 
which is Mr. Prescott Hall. But much re- 
mains to be done. 

This question of restricting immigration 
in the future, moreover, is scarcely of greater 
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nals who sought to enter; and he wa3 sur- 
prised to see that some of the congressmen 
present smiled as if a little incredulous. The 
fact is that for many years certain leaders 
of various parties would not permit the enact- 
ment of stringent laws restricting immigra- 
tion, fearing, doubtless, that they might shut 
out thousands; who could be induced to join 
this or that political organization. A begin- 
ning has been made, thanks to a few patriotic 


importance than the question of handling the 
thousands and thousands of illiterate, unde- 
sirable men now here and scattered in colonies 
throughout thecountry. Theyarehere—there 
is no denying that fact; and in communities 
where they have congregated closely the 
foreign vote is so heavy that the various 
nationalities are «recognized in the deal» 
when municipal, township, or county officers 
are to be elected. 
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About 143,000 young men and women are 
registered as students in the colleges and 
universities of the United States. Of these, 
35,000 are debarred, by reason of the acci- 
dent of sex, from casting ballots in general; 
ind of the 108,000 young men, a very large 
proportion are debarred likewise, because 
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nothing for our country, except as a place 
wherein to make money; who long for the day 
to come when they may return home, there 
to pass the remainder of their days, exempt, 
by reason of their naturalization here, from 
restrictions, taxes, etc.; who believe firmly in 
witchcraft, and are content to eat and sleep 
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under twenty-one years of age. A vote 
of the English-speaking man who reads 
these words will carry no’ more weight 
in deciding the destinies of our nation than 
the ballot cast by any one of thousands 
of foreigners who have become naturalized 
citizens as a matter of business; who care 


and fight among themselves, like so many 
half-domesticated animals. 

The Mediterranean shores have sent us 
many good citizens; but I have yet to meet 
one of them who fails to regret the presence 
here of the hordes of undesirables who have 
swarmed hither year after year. 





IIl.—AN ARTISTS IMPRESSIONS OF THE COLLIERY REGION. 
BY JAY HAMBIDGE. 


TEWS of an attempted assassination the 
11 previous night, and the sight of a dozen 
loaded Winchesters leaning against a wall 
in the company’s office, were a part of my 
introduction to the colliery town. 

D—— is the foreman of a «night gang» 
at work on the new canal. He had seen a 
figure coming toward him down the track 
shortly after midnight, and had held his lan- 
tern up to get a look at the stranger’s face. 
When only a few steps away, the man had 
opened fire, and two bullets whistled uncom- 
fortably close to the startled foreman’s head. 
The would-be assassin escaped. 

So D—— is a marked man. He had acted 
as a deputy sheriff during the strike of a few 
weeks before, when about fifty miners had 
felt the lead of rifles; and now he walks 
about with a furtive look in his eyes, and 
the consciousness that the hands of men are 
against him. 

The clerks at work on the great books in 
the office were deputies, too. They sit on 
their high stools, and add and count and 
write; but the Winchesters are with them. 
An officer of the company picks up one of 
the guns, and I fancy there is somewhat of 
affection in his manner as he strokes the 
gravel-scratched butt of the weapon. 

«It’s a great gun,» he says, partly to him- 
self; «sixteen shots.» 

The clerks speak to a man who has just 
entered the office, and who carries both his 
arms in big slings of white muslin, which 
give him the appearance of having wings. 
It is explained that he was the only deputy 
injured during the recent fight. A bullet 
had pierced both his arms as he was in the 
act of sighting his rifle. He shows his fel- 
lows a large blister on one of his hands, 
where the doctor had been burning it with 
a bottle of hot water to see if feeling was 
returning to the paralyzed member. 

«Do you think it would be safe for me to 
go out to-night?» inquires one of the men of 
another. «My brother-in-law is one of the 
cast of the company giving the show over in 
the town, and I ’d like to go.» 

« Well, you know one of the men was fol- 
lowed the other night,» is the answer. «Still, 
you live pretty close to the trolley-line.» 

«I guess I'll go; but I ll have a gun in 
both pockets.» 

The office of the company is close to No. 1 
coal-breaker, and from the windows of the 
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superintendent’s room I see the « strippings,» 
great holes in the ground where the earth 
has been removed to get the anthracite oui 
in wholesale quantities. The rattling of the 
chains of the giant steam-shovels is audible, 
and with the sound comes the «who-er» of 
shunting switch-engines, the shrill screech 
of whistles about the works, and the inter- 
mittent boom, boom of exploding dynamite. 
Word comes in that a man has just been 
killed at a point not two hundred yards from 
where | stand. A premature explosion had 
torn his entire chest away. I hear no com- 
ment but the mere mention of the fact. 
Later in the day, one workman asks another 
if the man is dead. «I think he is,» is the 
reply, «for I saw his little girl coming from 
school crying.» 

Truly this is a land where life is held cheap. 
Constant familiarity with powerful forces 
makes the men fearless of danger and cal- 
lous to suffering. A death from violence is 
noted to-day, but to-morrow it is a fact re- 
mote, and is recalled by association of idea 
with some other incident. The miners buy 
high explosives at the company’s store, for 
use in their work in the mines, with the 
same freedom with which they purchase 
staples of life. Nearly all of the many men 
working in the strippings use powder; and 
when a charge is ready for ignition the man 
firing the blast is supposed to warn his fel- 
lows, and they dodge behind boulders or any 
other protection which may be convenient. 
But the constant crying of alarms, if heeded, 
would make the miners’ work an incessant 
act of dodge and duck. So they grow care- 
less, and risk the consequences. The result 
is frequent deaths, also frequent losses of 
arms, legs, or hands, and injuries to eye- 
sight and hearing. 

The superintendent of the company cour- 
teously offers me the service of a guide to 
the settlement of foreign laborers in the 
mines. Schleppy is the man. He is called a 
timekeeper, but he is also an adept in the de- 
tection of crime. Some of the feats he has 
accomplished in ferreting out the acts ot 
crafty evil-doers would rouse the envy of the 
keenest sleuths of the cities. He under- 
stands enough of every language spoken in 
the coal-region, I am told, to converse wit) 
any of the foreigners. «I ’ve just sent a 
‘Hunk> for a horse,» says Schleppy; and in 
season the horse arrives. Not a likely-look- 
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ing beast; but it is a long distance to No. 2, 
and Schleppy has recently been shot through 
the foot, so any conveyance is better than a 
walk for him. 

The homes of the workers in the mines 
who live in No. 2 are scattered over a hillside 
which is of a raw reddish color from the 
dead leaves of the scrub-oak partly con- 
cealing it. Portions of gray and yellow mud 
show here and there. The roadway is black, 
the mine buildings are black, the culm-piles 
are black, and the houses are black. The 
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bright black eyes, yells familiarly to him: 
« Hello, Schleppy!» I remark on the evident 
good will of the men. 

« Well, you see,» says he, «I have n’t been 
out among them much since the shooting, 
so I can’t tell exactly how deep the feeling 
runs. It looks all right on the surface, but 
it ’s an unknown quantity below.» 

At the entrance to the road leading into 
the patch we meet the company butcher re- 
turning from his afternoon delivery of meat 
to the miners’ homes. Both wagons stop, 





AN ITALIAN QUARTER OR « PATCH.» 


somber-looking houses in the foreground are 
of the better class, and like those on each 
side of the main street of the town,—com- 
pany houses they are,—while back of them 
is a hazy-looking mass with many poles stick- 
ing out of it and sharply defined against the 
sky. This hazy mass, Schleppy says, is the 
«patch.» In one place a large wooden cross 
shows clear and distinct. It is what we have 
come to see, 

Schleppy seems to be a favorite with the 
workers we meet, for he is greeted every- 
Where with apparent good-natured nods and 
words of salutation. An Italian youngster 
of ten or so, with an intelligent look in his 


while Schleppy greets the butcher, and re- 
marks: «I saw the » (mentioning the 
name of a local paper); «and that was a 
pretty stiff roast you got.» 

« Yes; I heard about it. Did it say I killed 
the dog?» 

«Yes; says you brained it with your 
cleaver.» 

Both laugh, and as we drive on Schleppy 
explains that the company is the object 
of frequent attack by the local press. In 
this instance the butcher was accused of 
killing a dog, which had stolen a piece of 
meat from the shop, with the cleaver which 
he used to cut his customers’ meat. 
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The roadway is a mere lane, and as we 
leave the level, the boulders and stones are 
so thick that passage is difficult. 

The regular company house is a square 
structure built of raw lumber, which the 
weather and coal-dust have stained a dirty 
brown, and which from a distance takes a 
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general tone of black, relieved only by the 
clear sky above. The fences about the lit- 
tle plots of ground attached to each house 
are constructed in a haphazard way. Some 
of the boards are horizontal, others perpen- 
dicular, while others, again, shoot out at 
every imaginable angle, the whole forming 
about as incongruous a mixture as one can 
well imagine. 

The company houses in No. 2 are few, and 
we are soon at the opening of a lane much 
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narrower and more crooked than the one we 
have just traversed. It leads into the patch, 
and up this lane we drive. Then up another 
lane, more tangled than the last; and this is 
the principal street of a settlement of the 
queerest structures, some of them not much 
larger than dog-kennels. There is no sewage 
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system, and the alley is the dumping-groun( 
for all offal. At every few steps of this wini- 
ing, reeking way are little openings leading 
into other passageways, not much wiccr 
than will permit a man to walk through. 
This is a place to be described by metes « 
bounds and degrees of instruments, and ‘ 
do it would tax the ingenuity of the |» 
of surveyors. Can you read character fr)! 
handiwork? If so, this would be a place t 
practise your art. Each little house, with the 
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boxes, cubby-holes, and fences about. it, has 
been built by the man who lives in it. And 
he is a laborer, a struggler for mere exis- 
tence, not deft in the use of tools, nor with 
an eye for the symmetrical, nor with an ap- 
preciation for anything beyond the most 
primal facts of living. The roofs of the 
buildings slant at all angles, with no two 
sides of the same length or deflection. One 
portion will have eaves, while its compan- 
ion will scorn the luxury. The same incon- 
gruity prevails everywhere. Some of the 
small openings used for windows are high, 
while others are low. One door will open in, 
and another out. The hinges have evidently 
come from the company scrap-pile, and the 
staples and latches and locks from the same 
source. Some of the roofs have shingles, 
others weather-boards, while others are 
formed of great pieces of rusty sheet-iron. 

And the dogs and the pigs and the goats 
—the little alleys seem alive with them. 
Children, too, are plentiful. The boys— 
sharp-eyed, intelligent-looking younkers— 
strut a good deal, with their hands in their 
pockets and their shoulders stooped, in 
mimicry of their fathers. The little girls 
drudge early. We see one of them coming 
up an alley, carrying two large pails of water 
which she has filled from the settlement well 
in front of thechurch. It is this church that 
bears the cross which we saw from the dis- 
tance. The child does not appear to be over 
six years of age, yet the burden she carries 
would be enough for one three times her 
years. This is the first evidence—of which 
we see more later—of the woman as the ani- 
mal, the chattel, the thing to be possessed 
for its usefulness, as a piece of furniture, 
a cow, ora mule. A little later in life (not 
much later—six years is enough) this mite 
of a child will be, not married, but given 
and taken in marriage; and the certificate 
from the priest will be to her husband as 
a bill of sale—documentary evidence of 
possession. 

From the windows of the shanties we see 
faces as we go along, and are aware of many 
eyes peering at us from behind cracks 
of doors and other openings. The curiosity 
of the «Hike,» Schleppy says, is as keen as 
that of the monkey. «They ’ll be wondering 
what we are looking for.» 

Some of the little girls we see are not 
uncomely. One, I notice, has auburn hair 
and blue eyes. She is carrying the usual 
burden of water, and greets my guide as 
pleasantly as did the men and boys about the 
mines below. 
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“What percentage of these children at- 
tend school?» I ask. 

«One hundred,» answers Schleppy; «and 
they are bright, and learn fast.» 

Here, then, is hope. 

There is one special object of curiosity 
in the patch, I am told, and Schleppy guides 
me readily to it. It is a painted house, but 
differs not materially from the other houses, 
save that at some time it has received a coat 
of coloring. The present occupant is the 
widow of a victim of a dynamite explosion. 
Now she is supported by the company. 
Her account at the store is never closed. 
This pension system, I find, is practised in 
many instances; and it is a feature of the 
relation between the coal-mining company 
and the worker which is seldom noticed. 

In front of Johnny Claypotts’s house we 
see a wagon from a brewery. Two men 
standing beside it hold an uncorked bottle 
in their hand, and with many nods and 
winks invite us to partake. Claypotts is a 
Hungarian, and to-morrow there is to be a 
christening at his shanty. On a visit, next 
day, I counted a dozen kegs of beer, several 
dozen bottles of the same beverage, sev- 
eral gallons of whisky, many boxes of a 
cheap brand of cigar, and a case of «soft» 
drinks. The baby, the innocent object of the 
demonstration, is stored out of the way in 
an outhouse while the participants in the 
festivities hold high carnival in the house 
itself. Schleppy tells me that Johnny is anx- 
ious to convince the company that the 
christening is to be a very quiet affair; but 
the company thinks his anxiety on this score 
is prompted by fear that he will have to 
pay for the attendance of a coal-and-iron 
policeman. 

« Big Mary » is for a time the object of our 


search, and we finally find her cleaning a 


goose for her Sunday dinner. Mary is by 
far the most forcible and picturesque char- 
acter in all the mining region. In her pecu- 
liar way she is a queen, and rules things 
with a high hand. During the strike Mary 
was the most troublesome of all the foreign- 
ers. No professional agitator had half the 
force for mischief that this woman exerted. 
One day she led seventy-five women of the 
patch in a charge on the troops. At that 
time these amazons were armed with clubs 
and pieces of scrap-iron, and they stopped 
only when they felt the bayonets of the im- 
movable line of soldiery. One would not 
imagine her such a character from the smil- 
ing greeting she gave us. With her hus- 
band, she keeps a sort of boarding-house for 
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other miners; and in the living-room of the 
shanty were seven beds and eight trunks. 
Probably from twelve to fifteen men occupy 
the same room with this man, his wife, and 
daughter, a large-boned girl of fourteen. 
The girl, like the mother, was named Mary; 
in fact, all the Hungarian women I found 
were of that name. Young Mary was much 
taken with the picture-making, and stood, 
an interested spectator, one bare foot rest- 
ing on the other. 

« Mary,» commanded the mother, in a tone 
of imperious command, «go to work!» 

« No,» said Mary. 

«No?» repeated her mother, with a tinge 
of menace and a reach for a big strap hang- 
ing behind the stove. But Mary suddenly 
vanished from the room. A moment later 
she came back, stole one arm around her 
mother’s neck, and kissed her. 

Over each of the beds in the room hang 
pictures of the crucifixion, the Virgin, and 
patron saints. In one of the frames is a card 
bearing the Lord’s prayer, printed in English. 
The family are Polanders, and have little 
proficiency in the use of any language but 
their own—save, however, as shown in the 
handling of English oaths; but this is a com- 
mon accomplishment in the mining district, 
and the property of all foreigners, from the 
lisping child up. 

In a bed at one end of the room two men 
are sleeping with their clothes on. They 
work on the «night shift» in the mines, and 
sleep during the day. These men belong to 
the class which was most active during the 
strike. Mary the mother rattles along in a 
conversation with her husband and daughter, 
her talk being well punctuated with profan- 
ity. Suddenly she turns to me with a de- 
mand to know if I eat meat on Friday. I 
answer in the affirmative. «Jesus kill you 
some day,» she says, and laughs. 

The amazon loves her husband, she asserts, 
and the affection is evidently mutual, for as 
he passes her from time to time, he says 
some pleasant word or pats her cheek. They 
have been married thirty years, and the 
daughter Mary is the only living one of 
ten children. «When I ’way from my man 
I cry all time, and when he ’way from me he 
cry all time,» is the way the woman puts it. 
In all their years of married life he had never 
once struck her. 

This is the woman who has the reputation 
of being a veritable tigress. The men in the 
mining company’s offices are afraid of her, 
and give her a wide berth. The trolley-car 
conductors tremble when she hails a car, 
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and not one of them has ever been known to 
collect a fare from her except when she felt 
disposed to pay. She has a contempt for 
American women. They are not strong, she 
says, and cannot work in the fields. The food 
they eat is too sweet; they would be better 
off if they ate sour soup and sour cabbage. 

In the.high altitude of the mining region 
the weather is extremely variable. A howl- 
ing snow-storm suddenly sweeps down the 
valley from the northwest, and the ther- 
mometer will drop twenty or thirty degrees 
in an hour orso. Without Balenski’s shanty 
the storm is furious. The snow is already 
three inches deep, and the wind is blow- 
ing more vigorously every moment. It is 
warm enough within. In the dingy room a 
small iron stove, filled to overflowing with 
«company coal,» is heated to a degree which 
approaches the melting-point, and the tem- 
perature is that of a Turkish bath-room. 
Three men of the «night shift» are sleeping 
in one of the four small beds. Within the 
narrow limit they lie «spoon fashion,» all their 
clothes on except their boots and stockings. 
Six great bare feet stick out from beneath 
the cheap quilt which is spread over them. 
In this small room fourteen men live. Some- 
times the number is increased to twenty. 
There is one woman. She is now bending 
over a cradle, tenderly crooning a lullaby of 
the fatherland to a sleeping baby. 

On a trunk in the corner a man sits, la- 
boriously picking out the words in a Slavic 
primary spelling-book. The woman is Balen- 
ski’s wife. The man is a boarder, and a dif- 
ferent-looking chap from those sleeping in 
the bed. He wears a collar and a gay-col- 
ored necktie, and shoes instead of boots. 
His clothes are carefully brushed, his hair 
is combed, and his face cleanly shaved. His 
manner is suave and oily, and his disposition 
evidently that to please. A year before he 
had eloped with the woman. At the time 
the incident caused some talk in the patch, 
but now is apparently forgotten, and both 
of them are living with the injured husband. 
He probably was glad to have the woman 
return. She is strong and vigorous, and 
without her the shanty had received scant 
attention, and its desirability as a boarding- 
place consequently suffered. Now the room 
is swept, food is cooking on the stove, and 
great loaves of bread are baking in the stone 
oven in the yard. 

The man wants to get a job again in the 
mines. Would Schleppy speak to the boss? 

Ignorance and superstition are apparent in 
every question asked. They had been warned 
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that the stranger would take away their pic- 
tures of the Virgin and the saints. A good 
deal of explanation and strong language 
from Schleppy finally restores confidence, 
and the man talks. His English vocabulary 
is limited, but gestures express his meaning, 
and in a measure we understand each other. 
The big city must be a fine place, he thinks. 
Do they have stone churches there? Plank 
churches are bad, and there are none but 
plank churches at the mines. And factories 
are plentiful off in the East? He would like 
to work in a factory. He explains all this to 
the woman, and they talk together in their 
patois, and shake their heads. How much 
would he have to pay in the city for a suit 
of clothes such as he was wearing, and flour, 
and potatoes, and coffee? The company store 
is high-priced, he says, and he could even 
buy many things cheaper in a neighboring 
town; these necessities must be very cheap 
in the great city. 

During the conversation the door opens, 
and a young girl from a neighboring shanty 
comes timidly in. I turn to look. Her hair 
is as tousled as a bird’s nest, and her dress, 
apparently the only garment she has on, is 
old and torn. Her feet are bare, and she 
brings into the room a quantity of snow on 
them, which the warm air quickly melts and 
forms into pools on the rough board floor. 

It is but a step from Balenski’s shanty to 
the shanty, or rather shanties, of Walley 
Morfeano, another Polander. This individual 
is the speculator and moneyed man of the 
settlement. As soon as a foreign workman 
makes preparation to leave the place, either 
to return to the old country or to move to 
another mine, Morfeano buys his house, with 
the right to pay the company fifty cents a 
month for the use of the grounds. By this 
practice he has gradually secured the rental 
privilege of a large number of shanties, and 
in a place where any sort of shelter is at 
a premium he gets whatever price he may 
charge for their use. To the house which 
he built himself when he first came to the 
mines he has added others, until the struc- 
ture now looks like a great black worm. And 
living with him he has eight families, with 
their relatives—some sixty persons in all! 

John J—— was a «fiery Hun » after I had 
made a sketch of him and he realized what the 
polite request to sit still a short time meant. 
He stamped up and down the floor like an 
angry bull. It was a «blank shame,» he bel- 
lowed; and his broken English enabled me 
to understand that the shame consisted in 
making an honest workman sit still while a 
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lot of foolishness was being played upon 
him. 

John has n’t a very prepossessing face. 
His heavy jaw, coarse skin, and piercing eyes 
have little suggestion of a gentle nature. 
The general character of the Hungarian as 
he is found in the mining region is summed 
up in him. With a sturdiness of physical 
force there is combined a stupid stubborn- 
ness that makes him almost unapproachable. 

Six weeks previous, this man had his right 
hand so shattered by an explosion of dyna- 
mite that it required amputation. Now he 
is at work again, with the stump bandaged 
and tied in black oil-cloth, using high ex- 
plosives with apparently the same freedom 
as before. 

«Are n’t you afraid you will get injured 
again?» I ask. 

«No,» he growls; «me no afraid.» 

The marching army of striking miners 
that advanced upon Lattimer on September 
10 was composed almost entirely of Huns 
and Polanders. These foreign workers are 
now organized and members of a labor union. 
A superintendent of one of the mines was 
returning from a trip of inspection at a 
neighboring mine the day before the shoot- 
ing occurred, and saw a mob of five hundred 
or more of these men standing in front of a 
school-house, with their right hands raised, 
solemnly taking the oath of allegiance to an 
organization. 

Through one of the narrowest, most 
crooked, and dirtiest of the small passage- 
ways we pick our way to the home of the 
shoemaker of the patch. Ganoro Volco 
works in the mines in the daytime, and in 
the evenings mends his neighbors’ foot-gear. 
He is a small man, but there is a look in his 
eye which, once seen, cannot readily be for- 


gotten. AsI satin front of him, and received 


the full force of his steady, penetrating gaze, 
I wondered if I could put it on paper. All 
the other markings of his features seemed 
to be lost. He appeared not to wink once, 
and the cunning of the craftsman was strong 
upon him. 

While others of the miners would take the 
visit of a stranger with stolid indifference, 
Ganoro evinced the greatest curiosity in the 
implements of workmanship, asked pointed 
questions, and seemed to consider the meth- 
ods as well as the accomplishment. Then, 
too, came reminiscences of Italy. I spoke of 
Michelangelo. 

« Buonarroti,» he added. 

Raphael, he said, was the great glory of 
his country; and Leonardo, Perugino, Fra 
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Angelico— he mentioned all of them as he 
sat on his low bench and pulled pieces of 
leather out of a bucket in which they had 
been soaking. A shoe, he said, when made 
by hand,—and though he could n’t express 
himself clearly in English, I understood, — 
reflected the character of the maker, and, 
according to the strength or weakness of 
that character, was good or bad, and in such 
measure was art. The same article made by 
machinery—a shrug of his small shoulders. 


Our winding lane through the slums of the 
mining town ends, and we are upon the hill 
in the rear of the shanties. About us are 
scattered stockaded inclosures suggestive 
of frontier forts, minus the blockhouses. 
These are the gardens of the miners, and in 
season produce potatoes and other vegeta- 
bles; but the work of tillage must be heavy, 
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for the ground is exceedingly stony. Down 
below us, we see the valley of the shadow, 
lurid and depressing. Coal-breakers rear 
their great tops at intervals as far as one 
can see. Sinister and ominous, these giant 
structures of men suggest great behemoths 
of the waters under the earth which have 
forced themselves through the black open- 
ings visible in the strippings, and are sniffing 
inquiringly for the cause of the disturbance 
which has led to their unleashing. 

Ten yards from where we stand is the 
crest of the hill, and from it, toward the 
north, a fertile valley reaches forth, and is 
bounded only by the horizon. It is one of the 
most beautiful and productive vales in all the 
great State of Pennsylvania. Behind us, 
despair, ignorance, strife, and struggle for 
mere existence; before us, the beautiful val- 
ley seems a land of infinite promise. 


KING. 


I.—THE ADVANTAGE OF ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES 
IN THE WORLD’S COMMERCE.. 


BY EDWARD ATKINSON. 


T will be remarked that the deposits of 

anthracite are found in very mountainous 
regions. The difference between this hard 
and what are called the soft coals was ex- 
plained to me by the late Professor William B. 
Rogers. When the contraction of the earth’s 
surface took place by which the mountain re- 
gions of Pennsylvania and a few other parts 
of the Carboniferous series were formed, 
these mountains were thrown up, turned over 
and twisted in such a manner as to cause the 
materials of vegetable origin of which coal 
is formed to become coked, or partly coked, 
under extreme pressure. It is due to that 
pressure and accompanying heat that the 
anthracite coals are hard and virtually 
free from bitumen; while, under other con- 
ditions, the bituminous or semibituminous 
coals are soft and more friable, containing 
more bituminous element. In some other 
parts of the earth’s surface where coal is 
found, the so-called brown coals and lignites 
have not been subjected to the measure 
of heat under pressure sufficient to convert 
them into true coal. 

It will be remarked that the use of coal 
in the production of iron and steel displaced 
charcoal, except for special products, about 


a century ago. The blast-furnace was first 
applied to the conversion of ore into iron in 
Great Britain, where thé bituminous coals 
were worked. It was held for a very long 
period that the anthracite or hard coals 
could not be applied in this art. The late 
Mr. Thomas of the Thomas Iron Company, a 
Welshman who came to this country many 
years ago, was the first to apply anthracite 
coal successfully to the production of iron. 
For a long period iron made with anthracite 
coal exceeded all other kinds in quantity. 
Then followed the coking process, and the 
conversion of ore into iron with raw coal, 
and iron into steel with coke, the latter 
being necessary in the finer forms of steel 
production. 

It may here be remarked that the Besse- 
mer process of making steel has created a 
revolution in the railway service almost 
equal to that which ensued from the inven- 
tion of the locomotive engine. This process 
was long held by Great Britain, resulting in an 
excess of production above that of all other 
countries. That first place is now lost, first on 
account of the approximate exhaustion of 
the ores near Bilbao in Spain, which are the 
only ores near British furnaces suitable for 
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this product; and, second, on account of the 
rapidly increasing cost of mining the types 
of bituminous coals which can be converted 
into coke. The English mines are now being 
worked at a depth of over two thousand feet, 
the coal lying in horizontal veins from two to 
three feet thick, where the work must be done 
at a temperature exceeding 100° F. On the 
other hand, the rapid development of high- 
grade ores suitable for the production of 
Bessemer metal, and the opening of very 
extensive mines of the best coking coal lying 
in a region above the necessity of drainage, 
and capable of being worked at high wages 
and yet at the lowest possible cost, has trans- 
ferred what may be called the dominion of 
iron and steel from Europe to this country. 
Hence it happened that the portentous event 
of this decade is the future and probable 
permanent control of the production of iron 
and steel by this country. 

The power of Great Britain in mechanism, 
manufacturing, and the mechanic arts, giv- 
ing to her the control of commerce for 
nearly a century, has rested mainly upon her 
supremacy in the production of iron and 
steel. It has now passed to the greater 
branch of the English-speaking people 
dwelling in the United States. Thus it has 
come about that the two great branches 
of the English-speaking people, politically 
separated by the misconceptions of a small 
faction which governed England during the 
latter part of the last century, are becom- 
ing more and more reunited through their 
interdependence. Their wants and their 
supplies are the complement of each other. 
The people of the British Empire are our 
chief customers for the excess of our food, 
and for our fibers, and may presently become 
our chief customers for our excess of iron 
and steel; while, on the other hand, their ad- 
vantages of position, and their freedom 
of commerce with every part of the world, 
enable them to supply us with many goods 
which we want. It may presently fall to the 
English-speaking people of the two great 
branches and the lesser members through- 
out the world to make this commercial re- 
union one of such a nature that, while their 
commerce may increase to the benefit of 
every branch, their power will become such 
that, in the face of their competition, other 
nations must disarm or starve. 

The power of manufacturing nations to 
supply the increasing wants of non-machine- 
using countries is in ratio to their possession 
of iron ores and coal of easy access, work- 
able at high rates of wages and low cost of 
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production. These advantages are possessed 
in paramount measure by the United States. 
The power of working crude metals into fin- 
ished forms is possessed in greatest measure 
by the United States and Great Britain com- 
bined. The possession of anthracite coal in 
the United States has been an important 
factor for a long period; but, under existing 
conditions, the saving of the secondary pro- 
ducts from coke-ovens and iron-furnaces in 
which bituminous coal is used is rapidly 
giving the advantage to the so-called soft 
coals as compared with the hard for anything 
but domestic purposes. 

The next advantage in the competition of 
the manufacturing nations is the relative 
proportion of national taxation. In this 
matter the United States bears the least 
burden on the largest relative product. 
Great Britain comes next. The competing 
nations of the European continent, notwith- 
standing the development of their coal 
and iron in Belgium, Luxemburg, and Ger- 
many, will soon become incapable of com- 
petition in almost every branch of useful 
fabrics, under the increasing burden of 
taxation for the support of the military 
system, and the destructive influence of 
militarism and class or dynastic rule. The 
time is not far distant when the control of 
commerce, passing more completely than 
ever to the English-speaking people of 
the world, will bring them into closer com- 
mercial union, each branch maintaining 
its own form and system of government, 
but all working together, to the benefit 
of all who share in the abundance of their 
products. 

We know not what inventions are in store 
for converting the power of wind and water 
into heat. We have reason to believe that 
the conversion of the carbon of coal into 
power, without waste of light or heat, is 
close at hand. We have reason to believe 
that even greater progress will soon be made 
in the development of energy than any yet 
applied to the use of mankind. Any one 
of these great inventions now impending may 
again alter the conditions of nations; but at 
present the most potent influence is the con- 
trol of great supplies of coal, lying near 
the surface, and subject to ready appli- 
cation to the production of iron and steel. 
This has given a predominance to this coun- 
try which nothing but one of the revolution- 
ary inventions hinted at can alter. It should 
be remembered that the power of Great 
Britain in the latter part of the last and the 
early part of the present century, through- 
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out the great Napoleonic contest, did not 
consist so much in her ability to put great 
armed forces into action on land as it did 
in her control of commerce and the de- 
velopment of her naval power. That develop- 
ment of commerce rested on her paramount 
control of the production of goods, at the 
foundation of which are the imperial metals 
iron and steel. It was through this commerce 
that Great Britain was enabled to subsidize 
the forces which in the end prevailed, her- 
self supplying the lesser number of men upon 
land, but the greater navy. 

Bearing these facts in mind, one who pos- 
sesses the least power of imagination, which 
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is the prime factor in all the large affairs of 
life, will readily comprehend the position in 
which this nation has been placed by its 
predominance in coal, iron, and steel. It js 
to the end that, whenever the legal obstruc- 
tions which close or impede the ways of trade 
are removed, we shall hold the paramount 
position in the commerce of the world, by 
means of which we may carry our abundance 
to the service of all nations, to their benefit, 
while realizing, on our own part, the greater 
benefits of high wages, large earnings, low 
prices, and adequate profits, in all the prod- 
ucts of the field, the forest, the factory, 
and the mine. 


II—THE SUPPLY OF ANTHRACITE COAL IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY EDWARD W. PARKER, STATISTICIAN, 


AT the close of 1896 the total shipments 
£1 from theanthracite fields had aggregated 
995,702,345 «long» tons of 2240 pounds 
each. It is estimated that the amount 
usually designated as «colliery consump- 
tion,» together with that consumed locally, 
averages about ten per cent. of the ship- 
ments, so that the production of anthracite 
coal since 1820, when the first shipments 
were reported, amounts approximately to 
1,100,000,000 long tons. The Coal Waste Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania, in its report on the 
waste in anthracite mining, estimates that 
for every ton of coal mined for consumption 
one and one half tons are lost. This loss in- 
cludes the culm thrown on the dump, and the 
amount of coal necessarily left in the mine, 
in the form of pillars for the support of the 
roof, etc. From this we can estimate the in- 
roads made upon the original coal deposits 
at 2,750,000,000 long tons. 

From careful computations it has been 
assumed that the original deposits in Penn- 
sylvania contained 19,200,000,000 tons of 
coal. The rate of production, including 
colliery consumption, for the last ten years 
has been at the rate of about 45,000,000 tons 
per year. It follows, therefore, that the 
amount of coal now left in the hills is about 
16,500,000,000 long tons, which, at the pres- 
ent rate of consumption, and allowing 14 
tons wasted for each ton sold, would last ap- 
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proximately between 140 and 150 years. The 
utilization of the smaller sizes of anthracite, 
and improvements in mining methods, are 
steadily reducing the percentage of waste, 
and it is probable that the waste to-day is 
not more than equal to that of the available 
tonnage; so that the life of the Pennsylvania 
anthracite fields, at the present rate of con- 
sumption, may be estimated at about 200 
years. 

In passing upon such a question as this, 
there are many contingencies that must be 
considered, and which may upset calcula- 
tions, no matter how carefully made. Among 
these are the possible increase in consump- 
tion, the development of heating by electri- 
city, through the conversion of power into 
heat, and the fact that the exhaustion of the 
mines will be gradual. The probability is that 
the burning of anthracite coal will not en- 
tirely cease inside of 300 years. 

In addition to the Pennsylvania anthracite, 
there are small deposits of hard coal in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, but they are compara- 
tively insignificant. The production from 
these deposits has not reached 100,000 tons 
in any year. As to the exhaustion of the 
boundless bituminous fields in the United 


States, it may be broadly stated that, before 
the contingency arrives, the necessity of 
generating heat by fuel will, in all probabil- 
ity, have passed. 





«(YOU KNOW WHAT A JULE IS, DON’T YOU ?)» 


A CHALLENGE. 
BY RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 


WITH PICTURES BY FREDERICK DORR STEELE. 


NE day, when all listeners at Hines’s 

store except myself had dropped away, 
Mr. Pate said: 

«I ’ve been tellin’ you love-stories too 
much, and it won’t do to be too much con- 
fwined to one thing or one set o’ things. 
I’m a-now goin’ to tell you a fightin’ story. 
You know what a jule is, don’t you?» 

I had to answer that I did not. 

« Well, a jule is when two people gits so 
distracted mad with one nother that they 
think nothin’ ’ll satisfy ’em but blood, and 
they give a channelge, and they git seconds, 
as they name them that backs ’em up, and 
they go off some’r’s, and they lay off ground, 
and they give the word, and they blaze away 
with guns or pischils, as the case might be, 
and they keep on blazin’ away tell one gits 
kilt, or waounded, or both of ’em acknow- 
ledge he ’s satisfied, and they shake hands, 
and git friendlier and politer than before 
they fit.» 

«Oh, you mean duels. Yes, sir; I’ve heard 
about them.» 

«Ah, ha! I thought so. Some calls ’em 
that, but I calls em jules. It make no odds 
how you name ’em. They used to be ruther 
common, special’ among big high-edicated 
people like lawyers and politicianers. Far- 
mers and jes common people that were n’t 


arter no big office was gen’ly satisfied to take 
it out fist and skull, as the sayin’ is; or maybe 
sometime, when a little feller could n’t cope 
with a big one ’posin’ on him, he might draw 
his stick or his pocket-knife to git ekal. Yit 
there were one that were a’ exception, and 
I’m a-goin’ to tell you about it now.» 

I must omit many of the numerous prefa- 
tory and other words of the narrator, and 
tell the story mainly as I heard it from others. 


LITTLE Tony Hopper lived in a moderate 
building, on a moderate farm, with other 
moderate property, a mile or so north of the 
village. He was not so very, very little; but 
you must know that he had a wife who was 
twice as big as he was, and that was mainly 
why people called him « Little Tony» Harm- 
less, peaceable, aware to timidity of his unfit- 
ness to contend, especially in conflicts with big 
men, he was easily imposed upon by any who 
had the heart for such as that. Everybody 
liked him, except Tom Hatchett, who dwelt 
a couple of miles distant, on the farther side 
of the creek. Big, rough, uncharitable, in 
general disposed to be overbearing, he liked 
it not that Tony was a more industrious and 
successful planter than himself, was more 
respected outside and more beloved inside of 
his family. Indeed, it used to be hinted that 
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when Pussy Winkler took Tony for her hus- 
band it was n’t because she could not have 
gotten Tom Hatchett if she had wanted him. 
Whatever were any peculiar reasons for his 
conduct, his habit was, behind Tony’s back 
and before his face, to ridicule his littleness, 
particularly in comparison with his wife. 

« It’s perfec’ ridic’lous,» he would say, « for 
sech a scrimpy scrap of a feller to have a 
wife of no sort, say nothin’ about the one he 
do have. She ’s what I call a’ extravagant 
female, to be no richer than what the family 


she were monst’ous fond o’ Tony, as well 
might she be. She would of took up the case 
and made a move long before now, exceptin’ 
she knowed it were obleeged to hurt Tony for 
it to be talked about that his own wife had 
to fend him from Tom Hatchett. For you 
see, my son, that wimming is dilicater things 
than what men call for, andtheyknowthey’re 
expected to be, even when they ain’t. 

«One day Tony’s wife came over to wisit 
my wife; and the minute she got thar she 
give out that her mainest reason for comin’ 
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call for; when they come to town meetin’ 
Sunday, she let Tony ride a sip’rate horse, 
when she might hang him acrost the horn of 
her side-saddle, or, as to that, fetch him in 
her bag where she have her han’k’cher and 
her smellin’-vial.» 

« Now, sech as that,» said Mr. Pate, « might 
have went for a joke for jes one time, or for 
even twic’t or three times. But albe’ Tom 
Hatchett see how it mortify Tony and cow 
him down, and he know how it hurt his wife’s 
feelin’s, he jes went on worse and worse, tell 
there were n’t no reason, nor sense, nor jes- 
tice in the thing. Tony took it all, because he 
knewed he were n’t big enough to make Tom 
Hatchett shet his mouth or git it mashed 
for him; and the fact is, Tony got so he were 
afraid o’ Tom Hatchett, that he dodged him 
the same ef he been a tagger or some ’nother 
wild varmint. In time the thing’ have so 
worked on his wife’s feelin’s, she come out, 
one day, and said—dilicate, modest female 
as she were—she come out and said, she did, 
that it could n’t be stood no longer, because 


that day it were to have a talk along o’ me 
about Tom Hatchett’s oudacious cyar’in’s on. 
And so when them two have had their talky- 
talky, like wimming has jes among their own 
self, my wife she had the horn blowed for me 
to the field, where I were overseein’ the 
hands; and time I got thar my wife were 
*bout a-mighty nigh as ravin’ mad as Tony’s 
wife were. And, fact is, it were enough to 
of a’most melted anybody, man person or 
female person, to see how Pussy, let alone 
Tony, have been pestered in her mind. The 
case were worse than what we knowed of. 
Some things she could n’t tell me, but she 
told my wife, and my wife she told me; and 
they was simple devilish—no other word for 
it.” I sot and listened to her talk, which she 
were not a wery wordsome ’oman, like some 
is, albe’ when she did open her mouth she 
knowed how to talk to the p’int. She say 
to me: 

««And oh, Mr. Pate, sometimes it seems 
a’most a pity that women ain’t allowed to 
fight, even for their own self and family. 
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If it was n’t so, I feel sometimes that I ’d 
take my husband’s wagon-whip, and I ’d go 
into town, and I’d wait at Mr. Bland’s store, 
where they tell me that man goes mighty 
nigh every day, ’stead of staying home ’tend- 
ing to his business, and I'd stay till he got 
there, and I ’d wear that whip out on him. 

« My, were n’t she spunky! But the very 
next minute thar come in the dilicate she 
natchel were, you see; and she stopped, she 
did, and she said: 

««No, no, no! That would be a disgrace, 
sure enough.) 

« And then she cried and cried and cried, 
and my wife done the same, tell I jes had to 
turn and look another way, because you know 
it would n’t of suited a dignified person like me 
tobe blubberin’ along with acouple o’ females, 
special when he know he have got to keep his 
head level when he ’s called on for his ad- 
vices. SoI waited calm tell they got through 
their sprasm fit o’ cryin’; and I tell you now, 
and it ain’t no lie, when Pussy Hopper stopped 
her weepin’, and pulled out her nice comp’ny 
go-to-meetin’ han’k’cher, that smelt o’ must 
and—law de colonis, as they name the water 
they keep in smellin’-vials, she were a per- 
fec’ pink of a beauty, big and fat as she be; 
because, you see, her big and fat was reg’lar. 
Some women’s big and fat is scattered about, 
too much on one place and not enough on 
another place for a’ average, so that some- 
times it hurt a body’s feelin’s and make ’em 
ruther molloncholy to look at ’em, a-knowin’ 
what ’s goin’ on in their own mind about 
theirself. But Pussy Hopper’s big and fat was 
reg’lar, and she were spry.and active in her 
gaits; and her shiny blue eyes, and her red 
mouth, and her dimple jaws, and her little 
white hands, and her lovely woices—but 
phew! man o’ my time o’ life and my cha- 
recter drellin’ on sech things, and gittin’ off 
from the subjec’! 

«Well, I finil told Pussy that in course 
sech as that had to stop, and that Tony were 
the onliest one to do it; and I promised her 
1d putt my mind on the case, and for her 
to send Tony to me the next day; and I told 
her to make her mind easy, and not let it run 
on Tom Hatchett nare ‘nother bit, because 
everybody, well as she did, knowed that Tony 
Hopper were worth a cow-pen full of sech as 
Tom Hatchett; and, more ’n that, that Tony 
Hopper have a smarter, industriouser, beau- 
tifler wife than he possess to his very name. 
You see, a man, talkin’ with wimming, he 
have to fling in sech as that sometimes. 
Well, she went away satisfied, after the un- 
derstandin’ that what I give as my jedgment 
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were n’t to be interrupted nor hendered. So 
next day, ’cordin’ to ’p’intment, here come 
Tony; and when I opened my mind on him he 
turned pale; for he were not a fightin’ man 
no way, special to the scale which I told 
him it were actuil impossible to git around 
fetchin’ the thing up to. But arfter I let 
him in to the war’ous idees my mind have on 
it, he give his word square he ’d try to foller 
’em plump to the kinclusion. I warned him 
on the importance o’ keepin’ hisself coold and 
calm, and his mouth shet. He promised he ’d 
do it, and he done it.» 

Here my friend, again diverted from the 
story, told of several duels in the State that 
were very interesting to me. The account, 
which I had heard before, ended with one 
fought between John Shannon and James 
Sprigg, lawyers resident at our county- 
seat, in which the former was wounded in 
the mouth, and his opponent in one of his 
ears. 

«Some people that was ag’in’ sich ways 
said it come out jes as it ought; for Squire 
Shannon had no business sayin’ what he did 
about Squire Spriggs, and Squire Spriggs had 
no business to listen to it and pester hisself 
about it. Howbe’, they both got the rip’ta- 
tion of game fightin’ men; but they behaved 
nice, and al’ays helt theirselfs ready to give 
their adwices about sech things, and help, 
whether to make up or fight it out, accordin’ 
to the scale o’ their code; and one of ’em 
made hisself very useful in the present case.» 

I must again abbreviate. 

One day, about noon, in a sulky drawn 
by a nick-tail cob, Shannon moved down the 
one street of the village as though intent 
upon business serious, if not pressing. After 
a brief pulling up at Bland’s store, and a 
polite but rather distant inquiry as to the 
location of the residence of Mr. Thomas 
Hatchett, he bowed, clucked, and sped on- 
ward. Half an hour afterward, Mr. Hatchett, 
surprised by the visit,—far more so when in 
time he was made acquainted with its pur- 
port, —made out to say these words: 

«The goodness of mercies, Squire Shannon! 
Tony Hopper make out like he want to fight 
a jule along o’ me! Why, I ’d about as soon 
’a’ expected sech as this from a—from a 
tadpole, or from a—from a—» 

« Mr. Hatchett,» interrupted the visitor, in 
a low, sepulchral, monitory tone, « answers to 
such communications as, on the part and as 
the friend of Mr. Anthony Hopper, I have 
had the honor to bear to you should, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the code of 
honor practised among gentlemen, be made 
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to the principal, not to his second, and be 
put in writing. True, indeed, the party thus 
challenged, if he be so forgetful of propriety, 
may so deport himself, and may use such lan- 
guage concerning the sender, as to make his 
second feel himself constrained to let the 
quarrel be shifted from his superior upon 
himself, when, of course, he must meet the 
responsibilities that such an unexpected re- 
sult would impose.» 

He looked at Mr. Hatchett as if he would 
beseech him to prevent so unpleasant a 
necessity. 

Mr. Hatchett, with slightly opening mouth, 
waited a moment, as if in expectancy of other 
words; then, sighing, he answered: 

«Squire Shannon, do you know, sir, that 
with the exception o’ your callin’ of little Tony 
Hopper Mr. Anthony Hopper,—and which 
that mighty nigh took away my breath, — but, 
with the exception o’ that, I ain’t been able 
to ketch on to nare word you ’ve spoke to 
my—to my augence, if I may so use it—no, 
sir, to not nare single blessed word, sir! » 

The lawyer smiled benignantly, and said: 

« Not fully, perhaps, Mr. Hatchett, because 
of not having had occasion hitherto to be 
made necessarily familiar with the peculiarly 
discriminating exigencies—I might rather 
say the circumstantial technicalities—of the 
code duello, to which allusion was made in 
my remarks. What it was on my mind to con- 
vey to your understanding is the following: 
Having undertaken, at the solici- 
tation of my friend Mr. Anthony 
Hopper, counsel and conduct of 
movements by him decided to 
be necessary and proper for the 
obtainment of redress of wrongs 
which he has, or which he be- 
lieves himself to have, suffered 
at your hands personally, indi- 
vidually, and as head of an in- 
teresting family, the essence of 
which is contained in the note 
now in your hands, I necessarily 
constitute myself temporarily 
guardian of the reputation of 
my friend Mr. Anthony Hopper, 
and consequently am respon- 
sible for any other and further 
infraction upon it. Of course, 
therefore, Mr. Hatchett, any in- 
termediate—or, asI might rather 
say, interlocutory—affront put, 
pending preliminary negotia- 
tions, upon the honor of Mr. 
Hopper while it is in my keep- 
ing, leading to the conviction 
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that you regard him beneath your consider- 
ation as an honorable, equal adversary, would 
be construed as a reflection upon my own 
personal manhood, and precipitate results 
much more serious than any of which I had 
foresight when I undertook this delicate 
mission for my friend and principal, Mr. An- 
thony Hopper. I trust I have made myself 
clear, Mr. Hatchett?» 

Mr. Hatchett opened wide his mouth, drew 
far down his upper lip, put forth his wide-ex- 
tended hands, cast woeful eyes to the zenith, 
and in slightly despairing tone said: 

« My name o’mighty! I don’t no more know 
what the man been a-sayin’ ’mong all them 
words than if he been talkin’ Injun the 
whole blessed time! » 

«Mr. Hatchett,» said Shannon, compas- 
sionately, «I regret that my words seem in- 
comprehensible to your understanding. The 
meaning of them, reduced to their last 
analysis, is that an insult to Mr. Anthony 
Hopper, as matters now stand, is an insult 
to myself, and if you refuse to fight him, you 
must fight me.» 

« Squire Shannon,» he said in shuddering 
protest against the reasonableness of such a 
dilemma, «the whole thing so surround me 
with ’stonishment that—is it your meanin’s 
that I ’ve other got to shoot at you or Tony 
Hopper, and be shot at by one or t’ other of 
you, and that when I ’ve got nothin’ on the 
top o’ God’s world ag’in’ you, nor nothin’ 


«(I TRUST I HAVE MADE MYSELF CLEAR, MR. HATCHETT.)» 
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agin’ Tony Hopper, except laughin’ at him 
occasional all jest in fun, not even a-dreamin’ 
it was to go any furder?» 

«Of course I do not mean, Mr. Hatchett, 
that any shooting will be necessary, whether 
with pistols, rifle, or shot-gun. The choice 
of weapons, according to the provisions of 
the code, will be left with yourself. If you 
should name rapiers, they will, of course, be 
provided.» 

« What’s them? Name o’ mighty! what ’s 
them? » 

« Rapiers, Mr. Hatchett, are light, slender 
swords, sir, made for thrusting. Not very 
often, yet sometimes, they are used in duel- 
ing, mainly to avoid the noise of pistols or 
guns.» 

« You mean, we ’ve other got to stand up 
and shoot at one ‘nother, or run at one 
‘nother and go to stobbin’?» 

«Running at each other, sir, is not usual, 
though, if preferred, that might be settled 
upon. The custom, when rapiers are em- 
ployed, is to stand front to front, cross 
weapons, and then go in for the death.» 

Mr. Hatchett, rising slowly, tottered to 
the window, feebly opened it, and leaned his 
jaw upon the sill, as we have seen one sud- 
denly smitten with seasickness resort to the 
rail of a ship. After a few moments, lifting 
his head, as if in indefinite sense of some sort 
of reserved right, he said: 

« And supposin’ I say I jes won’t—I jes will 
not stand up and shoot at other Tony Hopper 
or you, or go to stobbin’ and be stobbed at 
by nare one of you; then what?» 

«In the event of a contingency so unusual 
among brave men, Mr. Hatchett, it would 
be left with Mr. Anthony Hopper, acting 
upon my counsel and indorsement, to decide 
upon the number of doors in the village, and 
on how many trees at cross-roads and forks 
and other well-known and frequented places, 
he will post a sheet of paper with words de- 
nouncing you as a disturber of his personal, 
domestic, and social peace, and as a poltroon 
and a coward.» Then, rising, he said, «I bid 
you good day, sir.» 

«Stop! For the good Lord’s sake, stop, 
and set down and tell me what to do»; and 
Mr. Hatchett breathed fast and hard. 

«Mr. Hatchett,» said Shannon, resuming 
his seat, «I have already wasted more time 
than was necessary upon this matter; but as 
you have asked my counsel in the premises, 
I suggest to you to advise with Josiah Sprigg, 
Esq. You know him, of course? He is a gen- 
tleman of much prudence, the highest cour- 
age, and the strictest integrity. I can say 
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that with greater cordiality as I once met 
him upon the field of honor—an occasion of 
which I am sure you must have heard.» 

«Squire Spriggs? You say Squire Spriggs 
can help me?» 

The feeble momentary spirit of defiance 
was quenched, and he felt himself wholly 
helpless from any resource within himself. 

« Yes, sir; Josiah Sprigg, Esq., is the per- 
son whom I would name in this emergency.» 

«He would n’t—I ’m a poor man, Squire 
Shannon—he would n’t charge too heavy, 
would he?» 

« Well, now, sir, what I ’ve got to say to 
that is this: I would n’t like to be the person 
to propose a fee of any size to Mr. Sprigg for 
such a service. Affairs of honor, Mr. Hat- 
chett, are above all pecuniary considerations. 
If they had not been so regarded by Mr. An- 
thony Hopper, perhaps, instead of the action 
the course of which is now being pursued, I 
should have instituted against you a suit for 
damages, which most probably I should have 
laid at five thousand dollars, — a sum which in 
all probability you would not find it convenient 
to meet,—together with costs, and a fee of 
four or five hundred dollars, in which event 
the sheriff would be expected to levy upon 
your land and such other property as he 
could lay his hands upon that was subject to 
the execution of the writ of fieri facias, to be 
issued by the court through its clerk. Such 
proceedings as that, however, are long-con- 
tinued and rather annoying generally. If you 
place your side of this affair in the hands of 
Mr. Sprigg, he will deal with it promptly and 
skilfully, just as I am endeavoring to deal 
with what Mr. Anthony Hopper has done me 
the honor to intrust to my care.» 

«Jes one thing furder, Squire Shannon,» 
he pleaded piteously. « Will Squire Spriggs 
—do you suppose, Squire Shannon, that I ’ll 
have to go through ag’in the usin’ o’ them 
same kind o’ languages you ’ve been a-lettin’ 
out on me, which—to acknowledge the truth, 
Squire Shannon, I never studied dictionary, 
and—well, I jes positive declar’ that they 
have oversized my edication to that that they 
has made me sick. I’m a sick man, Squire 
Shannon, that I am; the good Lord know I 
am. You don’t think I ’ll have to go through 
’em ag’in, do you?» 

With the coolness of a surgeon when tak- 
ing out his knives and informing a patient 
that he must open him, or cut off a limb that 
has ceased to be other than an incumbrance, 
Shannon said: 

«I hardly know what to say, Mr. Hatchett, 
to relieve your mind from embarrassment 
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not entirely unnatural in the circumstances 
with which your vocation and pursuits have 
kept from you opportunities to make your- 
self familiar. This is a kind of case wherein 
action is resorted to rather than words. Of 
course, a certain amount of words is al- 
ways necessary, preliminary, and prefatory 
to definitive satisfactory arrangement. Mr. 
Sprigg is a gentleman of higher education 
than myself, and has acquaintance with a 
larger number of what you are pleased to 
term dictionary words. Some of these neces- 
sarily he must employ while discussing a 
theme of such importance; but I have not a 
doubt that in time he can level his speech to 
both the capacity of your understanding and 
the degree of its cultivation. He will see that 
you are neither killed nor wounded, except 
through operation of the laws of the code 
duello, even to the minutest of its punctilios. 
Now I positively must take my leave, and I 
do so with all proper assurance of respectful 
consideration.» 

«Oh, my head! my poor head! Good-by, 
Squire Shannon. I hain’t the strength for 
nare ’nother word, nor to help you to onhitch 
and hitch up your horse. My belief is that 
if I ain’t a dyin’ man now, it won’t be long 
before I will be.» 

Immediately after Shannon’s departure he 
took to his bed, and when, an hour afterward, 
his wife returned from a visit to one of the 
neighbors, he had a raging fever and was 
delirious. 

Although Mr. Pate rather laid claim to all 
the honor in the settlement of this trouble- 
some case, some others among the neighbors, 
of more pronounced weight, who had much 
liking for the Hoppers, seconded his move- 
ment, and brought in an influence which he 
alone hardly could have secured. At their 
instance, and for the sake of the amusement 
of it, the young men Shannon and Sprigg 
undertook the easy task of putting an end to 
Hatchett’s behavior by overawing him with 
threats of a duel either with Tony or his 
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assumed second. It was understood by all 
that the hostile meeting was not to take 
place. But I must let my old friend tell the 
finale. 

« You see, I told Tony, to git him up to the 
scratch and keep ’im:there—I told him that 
no doubts on top o’ my mind that Tom Hat- 
chett would fuse his channelge;andso me and 
some 0’ the other neighbors, —they j’ined in, 
but I done the principal managin’,—and we 
got Squire Shannon and Squire Spriggs in 
the case, because they was knowed to be 
fightin’ men; and they jined jest for the 
fun and to help out poor little Tony. Well, 
sir, from the word go Squire Shannon he 
went at Tom Hatchett with languages that 
they so oversized him that it skeered him 
plumb out o’ what senses the feller have had, 
and for days and days he were out of his 
head, and he have the fever; and he told his 
wife, and he told Dr. Lewis, that what were 
the matter with him he have swallowed a big 
dictionary onbeknownst, and it were a-killin’ 
him day by daily. But finil the doctor got 
the idee out o’ him, and then he warned him 
for the balance of his life to mind how he 
let his mouth run on ag’in’ Tony Hopper or 
anybody else; and he promised, if Tony would 
forgive him this time, he ’d never open his 
mouth, not even to deny anybody if they was 
to say that Tony were as big as a’ elephant. 
And, sir, Tom Hatchett never did git over 
them pow’ful languages o’ Squire Shannon— 
not clean till he died. He finil moved over 
the ’Conee River into Putman County; and 
they said that, the last, when anybody used 
big words where he were, he ’d begin to look 
oneasy in his mind, and if it was kep’ up 
he ’d vamish hisself off to some’r’s else. Old 
man as I am, I have never knewed but that 
one case 0’ sickness 0’ that kind. And I don’t 
know as I ever see a thankfuller person than 
what Pussy Hopper were afterwards—onlest 
it were Tony hisself, albe’ the understandin’ 
were all around that ef Tom Hatchett did n't 
back out, he would.» 
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THE START. 


Ws did not think we were original. Other 

great people had crossed the Alps— 
Hannibal with elephants, Cesar in a litter; 
and according to David and THE CENTURY 
poster, Napoleon pranced over on a white 
charger; according to Daudet, Tartarin fell 
over. Armies have crossed, and diligences 
loaded with Cook’s tourists pass every day, 
and cyclers, too. True, the name of the first 
man to climb the Alps with his bicycle has 
not been recorded; and, much as we should 
like, it is useless to pose as pioneers. 

Along good roads or vile pavé, up hill and 
down, through rain and sunshine, we bumped 
or glided from Dieppe to Dijon, with hardly 
a pause save to eat or sleep. When we came 
to the summit of the hill down which you 
coast eight kilometers into Dijon, we should 
have seen the Alps rising on the horizon, as 
they do in theatrical drop-curtains and on 
Turner’s canvases; but factory smoke and 
mist wiped out the distance. Up and down 
we rode to Déle, and, in the footsteps of 
Ruskin and of cycle tourists, and in our own, 
—for we had been there before,—we went 
to the little park that was to afford us a 
panorama of peaks and precipices. Instead, 
we found the view washed out by rain. Our 
landlady consoled us by the assurance that 
after rain, if you got up early enough, you 
could see the white range quite clear against 
the sky. In the morning there was blinding 
yellow light everywhere, but not an Alp. 


OUR FIRST PASS: THE COL DE LA FAUCILLE. 


Up and down for another day we rode, and 
then we were well in the Jura, on our first 
pass, the Col de la Faucille. How much we 
had heard of that pass!—how steep it was, 
how terrible the three kilometers at the top! 
To mount them, we ate two breakfasts, one 
after the other. The French customs officers 
at Les Rousses bade us an « Excelsior »-like 
adieu as they stamped our machines, and, in 


the wheel-tracks of a Swiss from Geneva, the 
number on his bicycie waving gaily behind 
him, we began to climb. It was not long, 
however, before even I caught up to him; and 
he addressed me, with what breath was left 
him, almost in the words of Longfellow—not 
exactly 


Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch! 
Beware the awful avalanche!— 


but, « Look out mit dem lest t’ree kilometer. 
He shteep.» 

The Swiss, by riding very hard, got ahead 
of us. We did not hurry much, but we hur- 
ried him. We rode on, and we rode on, and 
we rode on, gradually climbing, he puffing 
all the while like a small steam-engine, un- 
til suddenly the road became flat and began 
to go downhill, and, with a final grunt of 
triumph, he tumbled off, and said, « De Col 
de la Faushille!» And this was a Swiss pass! 
Why, I know hundreds of hills that are worse; 
and yet, when we came to look in our Bae- 
deker, we found we had climbed, without feel- 
ing it, 4356 feet. 

As we started down, the Swiss cycler 
called after us: «Haben sie ein vary gut 
brack? For sie mussent zuruck pedallen, 
and it is besser ein pine-tree aprés soi de 
trainer!» We got on; we pumped up our 
pneumatic brakes; we back-pedaled hard. 
And then we remembered there was a view. 
We jumped off and looked. The road zig- 
zagged down the mountain-side; pine forests 
grew toward heaven; a flat, gray-green streak 
of country stretched away below; a whitish 
line filled the distance; and instead of Ruskin’s 
star-girt, glistening-white, village-crowned, 
glacier-bound chain of Alps were only vast 
cloud-banks. So we pumped up the pneu- 
matics again, and began our ride down. The 
road was broad and beautifully engineered, 
for we were still in France. When I reached 
the first curve I had a bad time. The road 
doubled straight back on itself; on one side 
the pine forest, on the other a drop of some 
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thousand feet. Every yard or so was a stone 
post just high enough to hit my pedal (to 
save me from grim death). I steered from 
the precipice, and tried to come around with 
the dignity that befits my twenty years of 
cycling. But the road was not banked up. 
I ran into the gutter, and sat down in the 
bushes. I picked myself up, and looked over 
the side. Half a dozen zigzags below was 
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years, and we found a perfect coast. There 
were only two interruptions: one at Gex for 
lunch, and a second at Sacconex, that the 
thrifty Swiss government might extract from 
us eighteen francs for the privilege of com- 
ing into the country and spending about 
eighteen hundred. You may cycle, without 
let or hindrance from the authorities, in 
every part of Europe except in the two 


GOOD BICYCLING BESIDE LAKE COMO (SEE PAGE 844). 


J., coasting like mad, foreshortened so that 
I could see only the top of his head. . He 
approached a curve. As he turned it, he 
leaned right over the precipice. He took his 
hands off. Heavens! was he falling? No; he 
was lighting his pipe. I rode for a while in 
a most ladylike manner; but after half a 
dozen turns, by keeping my pneumatic on, 
by strenuous back-pedaling, and by turning 
as short as possible at the curves, there 
was no trouble. The gradient was not very 
steep, and it became easier where the road 
wound back and forth and round and about 
among the foot-hills. Never once, however, 
did I let the machine go. We both put our 
faith in the pneumatic brakes, and with our 
feet on the rests we coasted delightfully. 
Once we beheld, in a cloud of dust away 
above us, the Swiss, a pine-tree tagged to 
his wheel, wobbling down with difficulty. 
We had heard of the terrors of this pass for 


petty divisions known as Belgium and Swit- 
zerland. 

After an unnecessary delay of at least 
half an hour, no sooner did we escape from 
the custom-house then we came to bad roads. 


FROM GENEVA TO CHAMONIX. 


From the frontier we rode on to Geneva, 
and, all expectation, wheeled down the long 
street at the end of which, according to the 
photograph shops, Mont Blanc rears its head 
so proudly. But Mont Blanc was not there. 
To be quite sure, we took the highest room 
in the swellest hotel looking toward where it 
ought to have been. But it remained invisi- 
ble; and, leaving Geneva, we wheeled along 
the road immortalized by Tartarin. We 
bumped through Bonneville, behind which 
Turner saw the whole chain glittering. But, 
then, we know that Turner had the indepen- 








OVER THE ALPS ON A BICYCLE. 


dence to see nature as he wished to see her, 
and not as she is; and, to my knowledge, 
Mont Blane never does make a background 
for Bonneville. And now, as we mounted, 
raindrops fell, and at last, as we plowed our 
way between the brakes loaded with tourists, 
the clouds emptied themselves in one steady 
downpour. We pegged on through the rain 
to Cluses; but our ardor, like ourselves, was 
dampened. At a tiny wayside inn, where we 
saw a bicycle, we stopped. Draggled, muddy, 
sodden, we went inside. I asked a man 
standing there for a syrup, which a woman 
brought. « You are English,» the man said, 
but in French. My patriotism rose: I even 
forgot the new tariff. «No,» saidI; « Ameri- 
cans.» «Ah,» said he, «you know, then, of 
course, l'ambassadeur des Etats-Unis, M. 
Vitlau Ride. Me,» he said, smiting his 
breast— «in ’89, it was I who was the presi- 
dent of the Paris Municipal Council, and it 
was I myself who bestowed upon your great 
country the statue of Liberty Enlightening 
the World!» I had made a mistake. He was 
not the keeper of the café, but a distin- 
guished storm-stayed traveler. By the time 
we had settled with him the affairs of the 
universe, the rain had ceased, and we started 
again, slipping and skidding as well as we 
could into Sallanches, where, though we had 
not meant to, we had to stay, for the rain 
came down harder than ever. Mountains? 
Why, you could barely see across the street. 

And the next morning there were no 
mountains. There was scarcely any road. 
There was nothing but mud. We climbed 
up and up, by the baths of St. Gervais, by 
Le Fayet. Farther on, as we came out of a 
little tunnel, the Alps exposed themselves 
suddenly, as they always do. A break in the 
clouds, and Mont Blanc, with all his great 
white chain, glittered before us—a sudden, 
sensational burst of indescribable Alpine 


glory! 
OVER THE TETE NOIRE. 


WE arrived at Chamonix at noon. As there 
are no passes in the town, we left, after 
lunch, on good roads,—for we were again in 
France, — for our second pass, the Téte Noire. 
We rode to Argentiére, and then we did not 
ride any more. We walked, and we shoved, 
and we pushed through the mud and the 
mist, till it seemed to me we must have 
climbed as high as the top of Mont Blanc. 
We left the trees; we came up to the snow, 
into the region of glaciers and icy precipices; 
but we never mounted above the tourist-line. 
A constant procession was coming over, on 
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horseback, in carriages, on mule-back, on 
foot—among these, a couple of cyclers whom 
we knew from afar to be countrymen of ours. 
We knew it by their hats, and by the fact 
that their coats were off. 

A coast followed the climb, and we sailed 
down a splendid road, traversed a deep gorge, 
and flew across the flimsiest of bridges. There 
the good going ceased; the kilometer stones 
stopped; a customs officer rushed out. We 
were in Switzerland again, and at once on 
bad roads. Though the road to the Swiss 
frontier is excellent, and though we could 
perceive no difference in the quality of the 
rain on the two sides, the road from the 
frontier to Martigny, gorgeous and grand in 
scenery, is one of the vilest in Europe, out- 
side of Cornwall, and, when we went over it, 
the muddiest. 

All I shall say about the Téte Noire as a 
pass is, if you are cycling, avoid it. It is the 
worst in the Alps, quite unridable, as a whole, 
in either direction. When you think you have 
got to the top beyond Argentiére, you only 
drop down again. Then you climb up, through 
tunnels, to the Téte Noire hotel, only to drop 
down to Trient; and then you have the stiffest 
climb in Switzerland. As we pushed and 
panted through Trient, I heard a woman, 
from over her wash-tub, call out to her 
neighbor that it must be very painful to 
travel like that. It was painful. It would 
have been easier to carry our machines than 
to push them from Trient to the Col de la 
Forclaz—an ascent that ought to make me 
an honorary member of the Alpine Club. The 
descent was worse. The short zigzags were 
ankle-deep in mud; the clouds were as thick 
as a London fog, and presently they dissolved 
in torrents of rain. But after a while the 
rain stopped, and the clouds lifted, and the 
Rhone valley unrolled itself like a map be- 
low. The road, when it finished zigzagging 
and joined the highway to the St. Bernard, 
was a trifle better and still downhill to Mar- 
tigny. We coasted from here, and presently 
we met, toiling up on his bicycle,—and he 
had not yet divined the character of the pass, 
poor man!—a lone black figure, hat in hand. 
As he came near, he raised his head, and in 
well-known accents we heard, «Say, how ’s 
the road for Shamminy?» 


A LONG PUSH UP THE SIMPLON. 


AT Martigny we went to the French Tour- 
ing Club hotel; and that night no fewer than 
nine Americans turned up, all awheel. Save 
for one party of three, and ourselves, the 
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rest rode alone, were unknown to one an- 
other, and were all going in different direc- 
tions. The English cycler boasts a good deal 
of his prowess, and his rides, and his times; 
but, though we were five weeks riding over 
the Alps, we did not meet a single English- 
man on a bicycle. 

The next afternoon we started for the 
Simplon. We followed the straight road up 
the Rhone valley. As is the way with Alpine 
valleys, it is shut in by high mountains which 
shut out the view, it is infested by tourists, 
and it is fearfully hot. The road is bumpy; 
there is a gradual rise, but only at the upper 
end are there any hills worth speaking of. 
We got to Sion, to Visp, to Brieg; and the 
next morning were ready for our first great 
pass by eleven, when we ought to have been 
at the top. A blazing, blinding hot sun was 
shining; and the road, which began its climb 
in a businesslike way from the very middle 
of Brieg, beyond the town, was shadeless, and 
deep in dust. On the lower green slopes the 
heat was so fierce that the perspiration rolled 
in great drops from our faces, and the ma- 
chines were like fire to our touch. We had 
to stop every few minutes to cool off; and 
once we clambered over a fence, and lay full 
length under a tree, watching the diligence 
come down in thick clouds of dust, and a 
cycler following, at a speed that would have 
whirled him into eternity but for the special 
providence that watches over the foolhardy 
wheelman as well as over the drunkard. Back 
we went to the road, pushing and plodding until 
it left the slope to zigzag through woods that 
were no protection against the sun, pushing 
and plodding until it skirted the bare moun- 
tain-side, pushing and plodding ever higher 
and higher, until we stopped, in sheer ex- 
haustion, at a solitary house—the Second 
Refuge, provided by Napoleon—to eat our 
third substantial meal that day. (It is amaz- 
ing how much you can eat when you are 
crossing a pass.) Then we kept on winding 
along the brink of the precipice, now with a 
gradual ascent, and for a while we rode, and 
could have ridden farther if only the Swiss 
knew how to repair the road as well as the 
French engineers knew how to buildit. Then 
we crossed a bridge, and climbed steeply to 
Berisal, and more steeply still, and inter- 
minably beyond. The diligence overtook us, 
and we watched it crawling on, disappearing 
round a turn, and reappearing farther up, 
still crawling, but now like a big fiy in a crack 
on the slopes. And we pushed and plodded 
past the Fourth and Fifth refuges, while, 
away below and behind us, Brieg kept falling 
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lower and lower and growing tinierand tinier, 
And we pushed and plodded—until my shoul- 
der ached with the perpetual pushing, and 
my feet were like lead—to where a great 
glacier came flowing over the mountains, 
and patches of snow whitened the rocks 
above the precipice to our right, and the 
road escaped into covered galleries from 
the waterfalls that dashed and roared down 
all about it, now and then breaking even 
into the tunnels and giving us a shower- 
bath as we passed; and we pushed and 
plodded on to the Sixth Refuge, and out upon 
a sort of open moorland. We were at the 
highest point of the pass, 6595 feet above 
the sea. We had climbed fifteen and a quarter 
miles from Brieg, and steadily for seven and 
a half hours, to get to the hospice. If Napo- 
leon put it there to shelter the weary traveler, 
no one had a better right than we to beg a 
night’s lodging. I was never so dead tired 
in my life. 


A WELCOME AT THE HOSPICE. 


WE rang the bell. A nice old monk came to 
the door, hurried us in, gave us time only to 
carry the bicycles up the steep flight of steps 
into the hall, and led us straight, hot and 
dirty as we were, —he would hear of no wash- 
ing, —into a big dining-room, where he and 
three other monks had just begun their sup- 
per. Down we sat with them. It was an ex- 
cellent meal. I have seldom tasted better vin 
ordinaire. But the monks were abstemious, 
and we had not the courage of our appetites. 
I would rather, however, share a light meal 
with the monks of the Simplon than dine 
with the fifty or sixty tourists you find any 
summer evening at the St. Bernard. But 
then, the St. Bernard is no better nowadays 
than a pensivn; while the Simplon is still a 
genuine hospice, where you are not merely 
given food and drink and a bed, but are en- 
tertained by the monks as if it were their 
pleasure, not their duty. The tourist, as a 
rule, sleeps in Berisal or the village of Sim- 
plon. With the first breath of spring, the 
migration of Italian workmen begins—l/es 
hirondelles d’Italie, the monks called them. 
When we came down-stairs, after supper, a 
long row of these swallows were perched on 
the low stone wall opposite the hospice. 
We slept’ in a large, airy bedroom where 
the furniture, like the building, dated back 
to the First Empire. Before we went to bed, 
a cart-load of peasant women and a couple 
of nuns had been deposited at the door; a 
jaded, dusty man on foot, with a great pack 
on his back, had dragged himself up the 
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steps; and the diligence from Domo d’Ossola 
had dropped a man with a boy, and a youth 
with a bicycle (that is the proper way to 
cycle up a pass). The monks received every- 
hody simply, without a word, without a ques- 
tion. But there is to be a railroad under the 
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farther on—an additional proof of Napo- 
leon’s good sense in choosing the present 
site. You do not know what a great man he 
was, even if you have read Professor Sloane, 
until you have gone over the Alps on a 
bicycle. But Napoleon’s cleverness seemed 














THE RHONE VALLEY, FROM THE TETE NOIRE. 


Simplon; and the Swiss will rejoice, no doubt, 
when they have lost one of the few genuine 
things left to them. 


COASTING INTO ITALY. 


It was bitter cold in the morning, an icy 

vind blowing over the glacier, and snow all 

ibout us. We passed the old deserted hos- 

pice, a grim, weather-beaten stone house with 

a tower, in a more exposed position a little 
VoL. LV.—106. 


nothing to mine when I put my feet on the 
rests and coasted down the road he hung 
in mid-air. The pneumatic was pumped up 
tight, and I held the front brake by means 
of an ingenious and simple device with a 
leather strap, that left some power and feel- 
ing in my right hand and arm. For kilo- 
meters, with only occasional intervals of 
back-pedaling, I coasted after J. down the 
side of the mountain— down the long zigzags, 
where the driver of the diligence, with un- 
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expected courtesy, gave me the inner, which 
was the wrong, side of the road (but then he 
was an Italian), through the ravine of Gondo, 
with waterfalls booming above and the 
stream thundering below, and the road cross- 
ing and crossing again over airy bridges, and 
clinging to the side of the precipice, and div- 
ing into dark tunnels, and taking sharp turns 
around walls of rock just where carriages 
were creeping up—to the Swiss frontier, 
where the customs officer forced back our 
money upon us. We wished to wait until we 
left Switzerland for good and for all. But he 
said—and, as a Swiss, he must have known 
—that we had better take it when we could 
get it. And we coasted down through the 
pines, down through the chestnuts, into a 
land of vineyards and tropical heat, when 
little more than an hour before we had been 
shivering... At Isella was the Italian custom- 
house, where the officer did not browbeat us, 
but understood at once that the signor and 
signora were travelers, and, for a franc and 
a half, presented us with a document big 
enough and ponderous enough to have seen 
a whole army through the country. 


«DOT AND CARRY ONE» TO COMO. 


LIKE Heine’s Philistine, I began to sing my 
little « ti-ri-li» of exultation to find myself 
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in Italy again. It seemed to me the sky was 
more tender, the landscape more luxuriant, 
the people more graceful, than ever. I was 
thinking out an elegant phrase for my note- 
book, and attempting to pass a cart at the 
same time, when, the first thing I knew, the 
bicycle stopped in deep sand at the side of 
the road, and I went over in front, and the 
back wheel of the bicycle went under the 
cart, and there I was, miles and miles from 
a repair-shop, with the rim bent out of shape, 
the wheel buckled, and the frame twisted! In 
fact, the machine looked more like the fold- 
ing bicycle of the French army than the one 
I had been riding a second before; and | 
thought I should have to carry it to the 
nearest railway-station, which was I did not 
know how far away. But J. took hold of it, 
shook it viciously, kicked it, pulled it about, 
and it recovered itself almost miraculously — 
all but the rim. It was ridable, but I went 
with a limping, « dot-and-carry-one» action 
which was as quaint as it was unusual. The 
next party of Americans we met shoving up 
thought it was some strange foreign inven- 
tion, and said so. However, I managed to 
ride to the wonderful turn in the road th: 

gives that first perfect view of the valley, : 

to Domo d’Ossola for lunch, on across th 

valley, fighting a mad wind, on round ¢! 

shores of Lago Maggiore, on to Baveno. 
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Across the lake, at Intra, was a factory with 
a mechanic clever enough to put a new rim 
on an old wheel. This was the one big smash 
of the ride, and it happened, not on a pass, 
but on a nearly level stretch of road. 

As we had journeyed half across Europe 
not to go around lakes, but to ride over the 
Alps, and as Italy was as hot as a furnace, 
we took a boat to Laveno, rode the short dis- 
tance to Varese and Como,—the population 
in the villages mobbing us just as in the 
days when we wheeled our tandem through 
Tuscany, a primeval episode which we related 
in THE CENTURY for March and April, 1886, — 
and at Como we took another boat up the lake. 
We chose this route to the Spliigen to see if 
Como was really as romantic as our sentimen- 
tal grandfathers have told us. But, when we 
started, what I saw was J., in his shirt-sleeves, 
rivers of perspiration streaming from his 
face, up to his elbows in a bucket of water, 
hunting for a puncture in his tire, which had 
collapsed the minute we came on board. To 
judge by the passengers, however, he was 
far more entertaining than the lake. They 
crowded about him, and wanted to know all 
about it, and what he did with the pneumatic 
brake, and why he had a gear-case and vari- 
ous other intricate things, just when the 


bicycle was upside down, and he had both 
hands and the tire plunged in the water. 


HOSPICE ON 
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And there was not a puncture to be found; 
yet no sooner was the tire pumped up than 
it collapsed again. It was maddening. We 
landed at Varenna, and took the bicycle to 
the local blacksmith, at whose door hung 
the sign of the Italian Touring Club. But ap- 
parently the Italian club gives its sign to any 
one who fancies it as a decoration. The re- 
sult was that, in the morning at dawn, J. 
was on his way by boat to Como and a repair- 
shop. It was three in the afternoon when he 
got back to Varenna with a new valve,—for 
it was the valve, and not the tire, that had 
gone wrong,—and we could start for our 
fourth pass. 

Waiting on the wharf, when we landed, 
were two women with bicycles—the only two 
we met touring, from the moment we left 
Dieppe until, five weeks later, we reached 
Calais. I do not count a big German Frau 
in knickerbockers, with many bangles (what 
the English call a «fringe-net») over her 
elaborately curled front hair, and a pistol and 
a sketch-book at her waist, who, with hands 
in her pockets, swaggered about the boat 
going up the lake. I should have had to see 
her on a machine to believe in her. The other 
two were Americans, though one was dis- 
guised in the green Austrian mountain dress, 
and a green felt hat to match, with two cock’s 
feathers stuck in it. They also were doing 
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— almost at once. I suppose 


THE MOUTH OF THE SIMPLON, LOOKING TOWARD DOMO D’OSSOLA. 


the Alpine passes, they said; they had already 
carried their bicycles through the Tyrol in 
the train, and had walked up and down the 
Maloja Pass. We did not have to tell them 
what we had done; they knew. They had 
read that CENTURY article, and remembered 
it. The one in green came running back to 
tell us so. It may have been foolish, but we 
liked her for it. 


MOUNTING THE SPLUGEN. 


From Varenna to Colico we found eighteen 
kilometers of perfect road, keeping close to 
the lake, tunneling its way through the rocks 
where a less skilful engineer would have sent 
it winding over the mountains. It was much 
less easy going from Colice to Chiavenna, 
where the long climb up the Spliigen begins. 
We were called at five the next day, and were 
off by six, to get to the top in the cool of the 
morning. There was no sun, but the valley 
was already hot and close with the muggi- 
ness of a coming storm. We had to walk 


that, without luggage. 
and if we had taken ow 
time to it, we could have 
ridden up this or any one 
of the great passes. But 
we carried luggage, ani 
plenty of it. Besides, on 
the Spliigen we could al- 
ways see the stiffer clim|) 
ahead of us. It was cruel, 
the way the road seemed 
to brag of its steepness. 
We could watch its course 
for kilometers through the 
valley, as it mounted and 
mounted, in tier above 
tier, through gallery above 
gallery, in places like a 
series of terraces cut in 
the rock, with no trace of 
the windings that con- 
nected them. Little foot- 
paths ran straight up the 
mountain, sometimes in 
long flightsof steps; water- 
falls crashed and tumbled 
in endless white lines 
down precipices; cam- 
panile-crowned _ villages 
perched on dizzy heights. 
We ate a second break- 
fast at Campodolcino, and 
doggedly trudged on, now 
through a thick, cold, wet 
mist. Clouds blotted out 
the valley, the opposite mountains, everything 
but the windings and zigzags of that terri- 
ble stone parapet. And, to make matters 
worse, the wet and the steady up-grade be- 
tween them brought on a cramp in my leg, 
and every time I put my foot to the ground 
the pain cut like a knife. The kilometer- 
stones showed how slow our pace was, and 
tall poles, the use of which we did not under- 
stand, threatened unknown dangers. But | 
doubt if I realized the misery of that tramp 
until a bit of fairly level road gave us a 
chance to ride, when the riding along a slip- 
pery track, with my mackintosh flapping 
about me, and water dripping from my hat 
into my eyes, seemed heaven by contrast. 
We managed to keep on our machines as far 
as the Italian custom-house, where we deliv- 
ered our papers, and ate our lunch in a little 
close, dark café with a wonderful collection 
of old hats, and men underthem. After that 
there were three more kilometers of zigzags, 
and clouds, and mud, and soppy green slopes, 
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and it could not have been gloomier. We 
passed a wretched stone hut used as a shel- 
ter for shepherds, then the hospice, which 
was tight shut, and finally, at a height of 
6946 feet, two poles marking the frontier. 
Immediately and abruptly the descent began, 
and we were on a bumpy, rutty road with no 
kilometer-stones, no poles, no parapet. The 
zigzags were the steepest, and the curves 
the sharpest, we had yet encountered, 
and for me there was little coasting down 
the Spliigen. I cannot say which was more 
alarming—to be riding on the zigzags, or 
to be looking down upon them as they lay 
there, with J., always ahead, leaning out 
over the edge at a blood-curdling angle. 


THE SAN BERNARDINO. 


Ar Spliigen we were driven into the 
Swiss custom-house, and kept there 
kicking our heels for an hour and a 
half, for no apparent reason except 
to make us feel at home in Switzer- 
land again. After that, we kept on 
up the valley to Hinterrhein, and 
in the morning, long before the sun 
was above the mountains, we were 
on the San Bernardino. A pass a 
day was now our average—an aver- 
age that Hannibal, or Napoleon, or 
Tartarin might have been proud of. 
As at Hinterrhein we had already 
reached a height of 5302 feet, ac- 
cording to Baedeker, there Were only 
1466 feet more to the top of the 
pass. But if it sounded a trifle after 
the tramp of the day before, it meant, 
after all, ten kilometers of steady 
shoving. And how those first zigzags 
through the dense pine forest length- 
ened themselves out when we were 
on them! And how aimlessly and in- 
definitely the road above the tree- 
level seemed to be trying to run 
around itself over the rocky plateau! 
And how hot the sun was by the time 
we had reached the hospice and the 
lake at the summit! And there was 
no mistaking the seriousness of the 
San Bernardino as a pass when we 
began to descend. Three mountain- 
sides of zigzags were waiting for us, 
one immediately below the other. 
The first was all stones and tourists. 
The Swiss, with their usual ingenu- 
ity, have decided that the foreigner 
must work as well as pay his way 
over the Alps, and so they repair 
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their roads, which means dumping down cart- 
loads of stones anywhere and anyhow, in 
August, at the height of the season. 

With both brakes on, and my feet on 
the pedals, I slipped and jolted around the 
turns, all the time ringing my bell; for the 
tourist in Switzerland never sees farther 
than his own nose, always walks in the 
middle of the road, and seems to be stone- 
deaf. But beyond the village of San Ber- 
nardino we met no tourists, which was a good 
thing, for the way had its dangers with- 
out them. The view from above the second 
series of zigzags wasawful. The road seemed 
to tilt downward at the same angle as the 
mountain, and to uncoil itself, like some 
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monstrous serpent, over the bare, grassy 
slopes. It looked as if only a Blondin could 
walk where I must steer my bicycle. And al- 
ways in front was J., apparently doomed by 
the law of gravitation to pitch headlong. 
It would not have been so bad had I seen no 
farther than the corner I was turning, for I 
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right into our faces. When we came to where 
the St. Gotthard road joins the San Bern:r- 
dino, to run on with it to Bellinzona, we 
turned straight back northward, for the st. 
Gotthard was to be our next pass. But a 
stiffer gale blew down the Val Ticino, and 
the road was all stones again, and we got no 














DEVIL’S BRIDGE ON THE ST. GOTTHARD. (THE OLD WAY CROSSED THE BROKEN BRIDGE.) 


had full control of my machine. But I was 
always in a panic at the prospect of the next 
curve, the next winding; and every stray 
goat, though it was more frightened than I, 
added to my terror. But we got to the bot- 
tom safe and sound, and to the bottom of the 
next zigzags; and it was all easy after that, 
coasting through a wonderful valley where 
the castle-crowned hills, the winding stream, 
the waterfalls, breaking in airy clouds of 
spray, and the richly wooded mountains, ar- 
ranged and rearranged themselves into beau- 
tiful compositions. And we coasted until, of 
a sudden, a gale of wind roared up the valley 


farther that evening than Bodio, about twenty 
kilometers on the way. 


TACKLING THE ST. GOTTHARD. 


In the early morning the valley was black 
with smoke, and smelled strongly of coal-dust. 
You must travel by road to realize the won- 
der of the St. Gotthard railway. The road and 
the railway ran side by side for a while, oc- 
casionally crossing each other, when invari:- 
bly we were detained by a freight-train tlt 
had started out from Bodio with us. In the 
end it became a regular race. The engine- 
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driver was always craning his neck, on the 
lookout for our bicycles, as we waited behind 
the closed gates. Higher in the valley, the 
train disappeared into a tunnel, and we were 
sure we had seen the last of it; but higher 
still, after we had walked a stiff up-grade, 
out it came from another tunnel on a level 
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it was on one side of the valley, now on the 
other; now going with us, now running away 
from us. We did not meet a diligence, not 
a wagon, not a carriage, and we saw only 
one tourist—a German on a bicycle, who 
tore past like a cyclone. There was not time 
to see his face; but who, save a German, 














OVER THE ST. GOTTHARD BY ROAD AND RAIL. 


with the road, though how in the world it had 
climbed there, what it had been doing all 
that time, where it had been wandering in 
the insides of the mountain, was the marvel. 
Then we lost it again in a narrow gorge with 
space only for the stream and the high, over- 
hanging road cut out of the rock, and we 
overtook it again at a higher point beyond. 
And so we lost and overtook or were over- 
taken by it throughout the morning. Or 
sometimes it puffed by, hundreds of feet be- 
low, sometimes hundreds of feet above; now 
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would carry on his own back a bag that 
might as easily be strapped to his wheel? 
For days I had said that on the St. Got- 
thard I would take the railway when I was 
tired. But we rode almost all the way to 
Airolo. After Airolo, where the railway sets 
out on its wonderful short cut through the 
mountain, we walked. I have traveled into 
Italy by the St. Gotthard line several times, 
but never have I had the proper respect for 
it until that afternoon when we saw a train 
swallowed up in the great tunnel, and then 
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tramped for hours and hours to reach the top 
of the pass it was burrowing through away 
beneath us. We mounted and mounted and 
mounted, up long zigzags, through woods, 
past two forts; we mounted a high, barren 
valley above the zigzags; we mounted an end- 
less road that crept along the mountain-side, 
shadeless, and blazing hot; and wherever 
there was a spring, we sat down and drank. 
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wind struck like a blow; and J. told me }ie 
was never so near collapsing. Altogether, 
the St. Gotthard realized my idea of what a 
pass should be more than any I had crossei, 
or was to cross later. It was not the highest 
on our route: 6942 is its guide-book height, 
and to this the Furka adds 1051 feet. But 
on none other had I the same impression of 
having climbed to the top of everywhere. 


= 
= 


THE FIRST VIEW OF THE RHONE GLACIER FROM THE FURKA, WITH THE SOURCE OF THE RHONE AND THE 
GRIMSEL PASS IN THE DISTANCE. 


(If the dangers of glacier-water are half what 
they are said to be, we should never have sur- 
vived.) By a lonely refuge, which we fool- 
ishly hoped meant the top, there was a sharp 
turn, and we were under a great peak; and 
now there came both snow and ice, and it 
grew extremely cold, and we shivered before 
the perspiration was dry on our faces. On 
the opposite steep, short zigzags went up 
like stairs among the boulders. I could have 
dropped at the sight. But whenacart passed, 
and the driver offered the bicycles a place by 
the side of two Germans bowed under their 
knapsacks, but clutching their alpenstocks, 
I refused. I was doing this thing myself; I 
had not come to have it done forme. When 
one series of zigzags came to an end, another 
began, and they kept getting shorter and 
steeper and stonier. I felt that if once I 
stopped, it would be all up with me. The 


However, at the top of this pass there was 
a hotel. A flock of Italian women, led by one 
man, came in with us, and called loudly for 
grog and post-cards. Everybody called for 
post-cards. After Rousseau set the fashion, 
people wept over the sublimities of nature, 
which they could not see for their tears; now 
they turn their backs upon the spectacle, and 
let their feelings loose upon illustrated post- 
cards. When we went out, a German cycler 
in yachting-cap was at the door, tying a huge 
plank of wood, shaped like a paddle, to his 
back wheel. He explained the «system,» ani 
we showed him our brakes. «Excellent,» sai 
he, «though, in time, sure to destroy the 
tires.» We said we would rather, any day, 
risk our tires than our lives. This struck him 
as a new and original argument worth co- 
sidering. But he had worked out a theory, 
he was a German,—and so he took strong:r 
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string, and tied his paddle on tighter. He 
was going the other way, and we missed the 
catastrophe. 

There is an easy side for the cycler down 
every one of the great passes, and the easy 
side down the St. Gotthard is the northern. 
It was coasting all the way, round the lakes 
at the top, for kilometers along the road 
skirting the mountain, even down the zig- 
zags into Hospenthal, and, after that, easy 
riding across the valley to Andermatt. Coast- 
ing and easy riding, that is, when there were 
no stones on the road. When there were, I 
liked to have my feet on the pedals; I did not 
care to chance a sudden jerk into a gutter 
only a few thousand feet deep. It was coast- 
ing again after Andermatt and the opening 
of the gorge, where, according to your fancy, 
you can look at the Devil’s Bridge or buy a 
St. Bernard puppy at the near shop. 


UP AND DOWN THE FURKA.: 


THE Furka was our highest pass. To pre- 


pare for it, we ate a second breakfast at 
Realp, at the other end of the valley, where 
the road begins its long windings up the 
mountain. There we met an Italian who had 
just come down on his bicycle, and could tell 


us all about it; and we sat talking until valley 
and slopes glowed red-hot in ten-o’clock sun- 
shine, and most of the tourists were already 
kilometers beyond and above. While we were 
still on the first zigzags, we could see their 
carriages on the higher windings, and then, 
finally, on the sky-line, on a narrow ridge at 
the very top of the mountain, where it looked 
as if, at the first puff of wind, they must go 
plunging over into space. It was one steady 
grind through dust and ruts, with as little 
variety in the mountain-side as in the road 
that scaled it. We had long since left the 
trees for this unvarying waste of rocks and 
stones and boulders, as solitary and savage 
as the «inaccessible haunt » Byron made the 
fashion for his morbid heroes, when there ap- 
peared in the road before us a smiling youth 
in a straw hat, over his shoulders a short 
alpenstock, from which dangled a ladylike 
little bag, an umbrella, and a big paper 
valise of a pattern invented by the German. 
«Say,» he remarked, in the great universal 
language of the Alps, «have you seen my 
sister?» It was sublime and, we felt, with a 
thrill of patriotism, American. There is no 
morbid nonsense about your modern hero. 
He is not to be discountenanced by any mere 
mountain. It happened that, two or three 
zigzags below, we had seen a young lady 
Vou. LV.—107. 
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sprawling full length by the roadside. The 
description answered; he recognized her. 

Two staring white placards among the 
boulders advertised a couple of rival hotels 
somewhere higher in the waste. The Swiss 
could give the Americans a tip in the art of 
advertisement. We were far beyond the top- 
most zigzags—which were not near the real 
summit—when we reached the first hotel. 
But we did not like it; we felt sure we could 
get nothing there but view; and we tramped 
on, at the dizziest distance above a stony 
valley, to the second. If we had not liked 
that, we must have stopped anyway; we could 
not have gone a step farther. Outside was 
a confusion of carriages and hostlers and 
dogs; inside, a confusion of tongues. 

We waited until the carriages had trailed 
their dust far up and down the long, slant- 
ing line of the road, and then we went on, 
always walking, always pushing. Another 
steady grind through dust and ruts, above 
the grimmest of grim valleys, and we were 
on a bleak platform among snowy peaks, 
7993 feet above the sea. The road, instead 
of ascending higher, turned a corner, and 
now in front of us were the bold, beautiful 
ranges of the Bernese Oberland, and the 
streams went running and leaping toward 
the Rhone valley, and we coasted carefully 
to where the Rhone Glacier swept, a frozen 
hurricane, over the mountains, and the road 
took precipitate flight down the breakneck 
slope below us, zigzagging as it went. The 
first zigzag was so steep that it brought my 
feet to the pedals; and the people made the 
long descent doubly perilous. Nor, in such 
an unspeakable condition was the road, did 
I dare to coast on the fairly straight stretch 
beyond—nor, for that matter, to stay on my 
machine when a carriage passed. Some idea 
of its badness may be had from the fact that 
the Swiss had actually set two men to mend 
it with a broom and a hoe. I thought the 
descent more perilous than ever when, from 
the Rhone Glacier Hotel, I watched other 
cyclers tackle it—- six or seven in all, and only 
one coasting with ease, and he had a pneu- 
matic brake like ours. The others controlled 
their machines by the most laborious con- 
trivances, the simplest being to back-pedal 
with the right foot, while the left was lifted 
up and pressed firmly on the front tire; and 
I suppose they were all rejoicing over the 
pound or so saved in weight by not carrying 
brakes. It added to our comfort to sit there, 
aware of a good day’s work done and a room 
secured in the attic, and to see them, one 
after the other, turned away from a hotel 
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full to overflowing, some to tear down to Brieg, 
others to press on tediously up the Grimsel. 


A COAST OF TWENTY-FIVE MILES 
DOWN THE GRIMSEL. 


It did not seem so tedious, though, when we 
made our ascent in the morning. The pass 
is higher than the Spliigen and the St. Got- 
thard—7103 feet; but at the Rhone Glacier 
Hotel, our starting-place, most of the climb- 


ON THE FURKA PASS— 


ing had been done. We were about an hour 
and a half pushing up the zigzags to the top. 
There was barely time to be tired; and, while 
I could expend my «best bad language» on 
the road, it did provide entertainment in the 
variety of its views back upon the glacier. 
But of the descent on the other side, what 
can I say, except that it was a coast of some 
forty kilometers— twenty-five miles! Think of 
it! And, on the whole, it was an easy coast. A 
post-carriage did its best to beat me down 
the first zigzags, under the sheer walls of 
rock where Tyndail almost lost his life. But 
I let my bicycle go faster than ever before 
—down to the dark lakes, and the hospice 
in the high, naked valley, down through the 
gorge beyond, the Bernese Alps towering 
over us, first in front, and soon behind, the 
road winding and unwinding, now on the 
bare cliffs, now on the tiny, narrow strips 
of pasture-land. The whole descent was so 
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rapidly accomplished that I remember it 
only as one long flight among mountains 
that changed with lightning speed. I was 
obliged to slow up only two or three times: 
once, when we passed a herd of cattle, with 
a black bull, browsing right by the roadside 
(the «sweet bells of the sauntering herd» 
may be music to the poet, but they are not 
to the cycler); and again, when we overtook 
the tourists, stalking along in the middle of 


CARRIAGES GOING UP. 


the road, their conduct far less gentlemanly 
than the bull’s—for he, at least, did keep out 
of our way; and, worst of all, when we met 
the diligence and the post-wagons, and the 
drivers would not give us any space on 
either side of the road, and then threatened 
us with a whip because we tried to walk by. 
Except for these halts, we coasted on from 
the narrow defile down, and down, and down, 
and down, and down, into wider valleys, and 
on and on, until it was a positive relief to 
take our feet from the rests and resume 
pedaling, and then walk up the big hill just 
before Meiringen. 


BAD WEATHER, AND A WELCOME 
ON THE BRUNIG. 


WE were in the town by half-past ten. We 
let a shower pass; we ate our breakfast. It 
was still early; we were still fresh. We made 
up our minds to do two passes that day; and 





OVER THE ALPS ON A BICYCLE. 


we rushed down the valley to the foot of the 
Brinig, a baby among passes, only 3396 feet 
high, with a road, we had been told, like a 
cinder track. We had lost the railway in the 
woods to our right, Lake Brienz was already 
far below on our left, and we were too high 
on the pass to turn back, when the heavens 
opened, and down came the deluge. Our 
mackintoshes against it were no better than 
paper. We stood under a tree; we might as 
well have stood under a waterfall. We 
walked, for the cinder track was a running 
stream. In ten minutes we were wet to the 
skin; in another five J. was deathly sick. 
We waded through water; we stuck in the 
mud; we could not see anything; we did not 
know how far we had got, or how long we 
had been getting there, but it made no differ- 
ence. We stopped at the first inn we came 
to, without asking any questions; nor were we 
tempted to go farther by a glimpse of a huge 
hotel emerging from the near clouds. 

By good luck, we had stumbled into the 
decentest inn, I do believe, in all Switzer- 
land. The landlady grudged nothing that she 
did for us, and we made her do pretty nearly 
everything. She lavished her attentions out 
of pure goodness of heart, never doled them 
out with the average waiter’s or chamber- 
maid’s greed for probable tips. She staggered 
down to the kitchen with our wardrobe—a 
draggled, dirty, muddy heap; but her trouble 
and the fire found no place in our bill the 
next day. She brought us clothes—the skirt 
of her best gown and a shawl for me, her 
husband’s black trousers and socks for J. 
She offered us pie. She talked to us in broken 
American, and this was the explanation: she 
had once lived in Wisconsin! It was not much 
after one o’clock, but the landlady’s clothes 
were a Shocking misfit, and we were chilled to 
the bones; so we went to bed, and spent the 
afternoon there, staring upon the deluge, 
while some one down-stairs ground out fune- 
real polkas and waltzes from a hand-organ. 
To such degrading depths of inactivity had 
the baby pass and the «road like a cinder 
track» reduced us! 


TWO PASSES IN ONE MORNING. 


In the morning there were clouds every- 
where, and a thick, wet mist; but we were off 
at seven, and, after a walk of three minutes, 
on our machines, so near had we been, with- 
out knowing it, to the top of the pass. In 
fact we had climbed two passes in one day. 
Instead of the usual hospice, a railway-station 
marked the summit; but this does not detract 
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from our performance. I doubt if any woman, 
or many men, have climbed the Grimsel and 
the Brinig in a morning. People may object 
that we rode too fast. But we had not come 
out to play the enthusiast, and record our 
emotions on post-cards; we had come to ride 
over the Alps on a bicycle; and we had ridden 
so well that now we were on the last pass of 
all. We coasted down a road too good to be 
spoiled even by eighteen hours’ rain. But 
dismal! Nothing but mist, and dripping wet 
woods, and damp tourists sitting on damp 
benches, waiting patiently for the view. Signs 
pointed to where all sorts of mountains ought 
to be seen; sign-posts directed to finer sites 
of observation. But there was no view, for 
all the preparations; none from the Briinig, 
none from Lungern, none from the Sarnen 
See. For us there was a delightful coast, 
but nothing to look at save clouds and 
gradually dissolving mist. We rode through 
Sarnen, through Alpnach, by the station of 
the railroad up Mont Pilatus. Mont Pilatus 
itself had retired out of sight. The railroad 
might have led into heaven, for the train 
started straight up into the clouds. It was 
as if the Swiss, who put a turnstile at the 
mouth of their gorges and label their gla- 
ciers, had hung a curtain in front of the 
spectacle of Lucerne. We struggled through 
mud on the road that runs low on the shores 
of the lake, under high walls of rock. We 
rattled over the pavé into the town. Pilatus 
sullenly kept out of sight; the Jungfrau was 
off duty for the day; there was no view. We 
ate our lunch in a restaurant on the river- 
banks; we «did» the sights of the town. 
Still there was no Pilatus, no Jungfrau, no 
view. We had crossed our last pass; we had 
looked our last upon the Alps; they had gone 
completely. We never saw them again. 
Iam told I have made a record. I think I 
have—and one, too, to be proud of. We went 
over ten passes, six in less than a week. We 
worked at times as hard as dock-laborers. 
Dock-laborers! The dock-laborer works eight 
hours a day, and loafs the others. We often 
worked sixteen. We were scorched by 
the sun, stifled by the dust, drenched by the 
rain. Long kilometers of climbing were 
the price paid for every coast. What was the 
use of it, you ask? None. In this you have 
the great beauty of the ride. There are 
moments and moods when you must toil for 
your holiday as for your daily bread. One 
finds happiness in goading a donkey up hill 
and down; another in pushing a bicycle over 
the Alps. Besides, we wished to see if we 
could push ours over. We could, and we did. 

















GILBERT STUART'S PORTRAITS OF WOMEN. 


FRANCES CADWALADER, LADY ERSKINE. 


BY CHARLES HENRY HART. 


(SEE THE FRONTISPIECE.) 


_{\ILBERT STUART was born in what was 
called the Narragansett country, now the 
village of Hammond Mills, North Kingston, 
Rhode Island, on December 3, 1755. The old- 
fashioned gambrel-roofed and low-portaled 
house, eight miles from Narragansett Pier, 
in which the future artist first saw the light, 
still stands at the head of Petaquamscott 
Pond, near-by the snuff-mill set up by Gilbert 
Stewart, the father of the painter, who had 
come from Perth, in Scotland, at the sugges- 
tion of a fellow-Scotchman, Dr. Thomas 
Moffat, to introduce the manufacture of snuff 
in the colonies. As to what sort of man 
«Gilbert Stewart the snuff-grinder» was we 
have no authentic information, and it does 
not much matter, as he was disinclined to the 
arts. He had an eye for beauty in nature, how- 
ever, which he exercised in the selection of his 
wife, Elizabeth Anthony, whose charm of per- 
son has been recorded by more than one pen. 
When four months old, the third and 
youngest child of the snuff-grinder and his 
beautiful wife was carried, on Palm Sunday, 
to the Episcopal church, and baptized « Gil- 
bert Stewart.» The significance of this rec- 
ord is found in the orthography of the sur- 
name and in the limitation of the baptismal 
name. Our artist will be found in print fre- 
quently as « Gilbert Charles Stuart,» and the 
Jacobin leaning of his Scotch sire is com- 
monly established by the naming of the child 
for the last of the royal Stuarts, the roman- 
tic Prince Charlie. This pretty legend, built 
to support unreliable tradition, is blown to 
the winds by the prosaic churchrecord, which 
shows that the artist’s orthography was an 
assumption, and his name simply Gilbert 
Stewart. Stuart’s parents early removed to 
Newport, where the son had the advantage 
of tuition in English and Latin from the as- 
sistant minister of venerable Trinity parish; 
but in his boyhood he seems to have shown 
none of those dominant characteristics 
which later were so strongly developed, both 
in the artist and in the man, unless it may 
be the predilection for pranks and practical 
jokes which early manifested itself. We will 
here have to leave the career of the man to 
consider one of his most beautiful works. 
The portrait of Lady Erskine, admirably 
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rendered by Mr. Wolf’s engraving, is without 
doubt one of Stuart’s masterpieces. It has 
that directness and charm of simplicity which 
mark all of his best work; but it has beyond 
this a mastery over technical difficulties that 
shows the artist to have been indeed a mas- 
ter workman in his craft. Stuart’s feeling 
for values has no better exponent than this 
canvas, where the creamy whites of the high 
lights and the blue whites of the shadows 
are harmonized with a skill that leaves no 
semblance of difficulty in the achievement. 
The luxuriant chestnut hair is brought into 
juxtaposition with the deepened folds of the 
ashes-of-roses curtain, so that its definition is 
lost; and the high-bred pose of the mother 
of a future peer of Britain has a naturalness 
and ease that know of no wearying. 

Frances Cadwalader was the daughter of 
General John Cadwalader, of Revolutionary 
fame by his second wife, Williamina Bond; 
and her proud lineage can be traced direct 
to the almost mythical line of Welsh kings. 
She was born in Philadelphia, June 25, 1781, 
and at the age of eighteen was married, at 
historic Christ Church, to her near kinsman 
David Montague Erskine, eldest son of the 
renowned orator Thomas Erskine, who, upon 
being made Lord Chancellor of England, was 
elevated to the peerage. At the time of the 
marriage Mr. Erskine was secretary to the 
British legation to this country, a position 
he held until 1802, when he returned to Eng- 
land with his wife. The portrait of Lady 
Erskine was painted just prior to their de- 
parture, when Stuart painted also a superb 
portrait of Mr. Erskine, which hangs pendent 
to that of his wife in the dining-room of Dr. 
Charles E. Cadwalader’s residence in Phila- 
delphia. In 1806 Mr. Erskine was sent to 
Washington as British minister, and on the 
death of his father, in 1823, succeeded to the 
title. In turn he was succeeded by the son 
of his Philadelphia wife, John Cadwalader 
Erskine. Lady Erskine died in England, May 
23, 1843; and her husband soon after married 
her cousin, Ann Bond Travis, whose mother’s 
portrait by Stuart will appear in a subsequent 
number of THE CENTURY. Stuart painted an- 
other later and different portrait of Lady 
Erskine, which is in England. 





THE FALL OF 


MAXIMILIAN. 


A WOMAN’S REMINISCENCES OF MEXICO DURING THE FRENCH INTER- 


VENTION, WITH GLIMPSES OF MAXI 
BY SARA Y. 


GENERAL CASTELNAU. 
emery ENERAL CASTELNAU and 
his party arrived in the capi- 
tal on October 21, 1866. A few 
days after their arrival, Mme. 
Magnan invited a number of 
us to take supper at her house, 
after the opera, to meet the newcomers. 

The general was a tall, middle-aged man 
of prepossessing mien and soldierly bearing. 
A charming talker, his manners were those 
of one accustomed to the best society. He 
readily fell into our easy life. 

He constantly invited us to his box at the 
opera, and at first arranged pleasant parties; 
but later, when the gravity of the situation 
weighed upon him, and his health suffered 
under it, while he often placed the box at 
our disposal, he came to it only when equal 
to the exertion. 

Notwithstanding manyadmirable qualities, 
the general was scarcely strong enough for 
the part which he was called upon to play. 
Indeed, it is difficult to imagine how any re- 
presentative of the Emperor of the French, 
at this stage, could have assumed control of 
events. Looking back upon it now, it would 
seem as though, under existing conditions, 
arbitration alone could have stemmed the 
current of human passion then hurrying all 
invélved toward the final catastrophe. 

The knowledge that Napoleon III, who had 
set up his throne, was now in accord with 
the United States government and with the 
Liberal leaders to tear it from under him, 
stung Maximilian to the quick. He not un- 
naturally felt a strong desire to remain a 
stumbling-block in the way of negotiations 
which to him seemed treacherous and infa- 
mous. When General Castelnau arrived he 
was hesitating. The presence of Napoleon’s 
aide-de-camp was not calculated to soothe 
his feelings. The return of General Miramon 
and General Marquez at this crisis again 
turned the tide of events. 

These men, formerly set aside through 
French influence, felt a resentment which 
added strength to their party feeling. The 


MILIAN, HIS ALLIES AND ENEMIES. 


STEVENSON. 


confidence of the Emperor in their ability 
once more to rally the people about his 
banner, through the influence of the clergy, 
triumphed over his indecision. Sefior Lares 
had promised him the immediate control of 
four million dollars and of an army ready to 
take the field. Now here were old, experi- 
enced leaders to take command. 

He hesitated no longer. Breaking with 
all declared principles of policy, he threw 
himself into the arms of the clerical party, 
and pledging himself to reinstate the clergy 
and to return to the church its confiscated 
property, prepared to play his last hand with- 
out the French. 

The marshal was anxiously awaiting the 
promised documents which were to announce 
the final terms of abdication. Instead of 
these, Colonel Kodolitch was sent by the 
Emperor to arrange the preliminary details 
for the return of the Austro-Belgian troops. 
The letter announcing his arrival (October 
31) was, moreover, sufficiently ambiguous in 
its wording to leave Maximilian a loophole 
by which to escape from his former declared 
intention. The negotiations were now opened 
anew. A meeting of the council of state was 
called at Jalapilla, to which the marshal was 
summoned, «to consider the establishment 
of a stable government to protect the inter- 
ests that might be compromised,» etc. The 
French government had, however, already 
come to an understanding with the United 
States, and the French agents in Mexico 
deemed it best that the marshal should not 
be present. 

After a three days’ session, the meeting 
at Orizaba resulted in a plan of action cal- 
culated to bring about a complete rupture 
between Maximilian and his former allies. 

On December 1 Maximilian issued his 
official manifesto, in which he announced 
his intention to call together a national con- 
gress, and his determination, upon the repre- 
sentations of his council and his ministers, 
to remain at the head of affairs. 

When Cortez, after landing upon the coast 
of Mexico, decided to burn his ships, he did 
not more thoroughly cut off his retreat than 
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did Maximilian when, throwing himself into 
the hands of the reactionaries, he wrote his 
final letter to Marshal Bazaine, and published 
his manifesto. All personal relations now 
virtually ceased between the Emperor and 
the marshal. Official communications were 
carried on through the president of the 
council of state. 

On the very day when the imperial procla- 
mation was issued, General Sherman and 
Messrs. Lewis, Plumb, and Campbell arrived 
in the port of Vera Cruz, on board of the 
Susquehanna. The event caused genuine 
surprise. 

A few days before their arrival, the mar- 
shal had received from the Marquis de Mon- 
tholon a notice of their departure on a 
mission having for its object the rein- 
statement of the government of Juarez 
without conflict with the French, the ab- 
dication of Maximilian being then regarded 
as a fact. ; 

General Magruder, who met the American 
envoys in Havana, reported to them that at 
the date of his departure from Mexico, on 
November 1, Maximilian was on the eve of 
retiring; that he had been detained at Orizaba 
only by the arrival of Generals Miramon 
and Marquez; and that the common under- 
standing was that the government had been 
handed over to Marshal Bazaine. 

The American consul called upon the 
commander-in-chief, and told him that his 
government was acting in concert with the 
Tuileries to restore the republic, and that 
General Porfirio Diaz was the leader into 
whose hands the care of the capital should 
be transferred in order to avoid possible 
bloodshed. He therefore urged upon the 
marshal the expediency of inviting him to 
advance near to the city. According to M. 
de Kératry, Mr. Otterburg even informed 
him that arrangements had been made with 
the bankers of the capital to assure one 
month’s pay to the troops of the Liberal 
leader. This episode plainly illustrates the 
lack of concert and of mutual understand- 
ing so characteristic of every attempt made 
at this time by the French leaders at home 
and abroad to steer out of the cruel posi- 
tion in which the national honor had been 
placed. 


LAST EFFORTS. 


THE unlooked-for result of his negotiations 
was a severe blow to General Castelnau. He 
had not once beensummoned to the Emperor’s 
presence, and the principal object of his mis- 
sion had utterly failed. The gravity of the 
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situation, as well as its annoyances, weighed 
upon him, and he was ill and depressed. 

A last attempt was made by the French 
representatives, on December 8, to demon- 
strate to Maximilian, in a joint note, the 
impossibility of sustaining himself with- 
out the French army. General Castelnau an- 
nounced to him that the return of the troops 
would take place during the first months of 
1867. A few days later (December 13) the 
effect of this communication was heightened 
by a despatch from Napoleon III, then at 
Compiégne, peremptorily ordering the return 
of the foreign legion. 

By the treaty of Miramar, the services of 
the legion were insured to Maximilian for six 
years; but what did Napoleon then care for 
treaties! 

General Castelnau made one more personal 
effort to save the situation. Accompanied by 
Mr. Dano and the Comte de St. Sauveur, he 
started on December 20 for Puebla, where 
Maximilian was the guest of the archbishop 
of the diocese. 

According to a note received from one of 
the travelers, they were at first sanguine of 
success, so impossible did it seem that the 
Emperor would seriously persevere in his 
resolve. But although they remained several 
days, and did their utmost to win over the 
Emperor’s Mexican advisers, nothing came 
of this supreme attempt. They were reluc- 
tantly admitted to an audience by Maximilian. 
In the course of this interview he recognized 
the fact that he probably must leave Mexico; 
but declared himself the best judge of the 
proper time for him to lay down his crown, 
and claimed the right to turn over the reins 
of government to the administration that 
must succeed the empire. 

Little show of good feeling existed now 
between Napoleon’s special envoy and‘ the 
quartier-général. Indeed, the lack of har- 
mony was spreading to officers of lesser 
rank. Severe criticism was indulged in on 
both sides. Never was the cynical old French 
saying so fully borne out by fact: « Quand il 
n’y a pas de foin au ratelier, les chevaux se 
battent.» There was no success or even hon- 
orable failure possible; and the racked brains 
of the leaders found relief in unjust blame 
of one another, and in mutual accusations, 
which served only to lower the plane to 
which the great impending disaster must 
fall in the eyes of posterity. 

The alluring mirage of a Latin empire had 
completely vanished from the Western hori- 
zon. Where it had stood, the dissatisfied 
French army, under inharmonious leaders, 
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now saw only a heavy bank of clouds and 
every sign of the approaching storm. 


DEBACLE. 


UrceD by General Castelnau, the marshal 
was steadily concentrating his troops. The 
foreign representatives were fast leaving the 
country. Unmistakable symptoms of an ap- 
proaching débé@cle were everywhere visible, 
and all who had been in any way conspicuous 
in their sympathy with the intervention or 
the empire were anxiously preparing for the 
catastrophe. 

The cheerfulness of the imperial capital 
had faded away in the suspense and anxiety of 
the moment. All wore grave, anxious faces. 
Those who were going first were busy and 
bustling. The Mexicans that one met in the 
street looked sullen and often hateful. It did 
not seem safe freely to express one’s opinions; 
but thoughtful people felt that the close of 
the intervention, if it did not carry with it 
that of the empire, opened up possibilities 
that one shuddered to contemplate. Young 
and old, Mexicans and foreigners, realized 
that they were playing a part in the opening 
scene of the last act of a tragedy the dé- 
nouement of which no one dared to guess. 

A serious personal problem was now before 
us. What were we todo? Closely connected 
as we had been with the invaders, we could 
expect little favor. Nor could we even de- 
pend upon the protection of the United 
States flag, as the Imperialists would for 
some time at least remain in possession of 
the capital. Yet to leave Mexico was a seri- 
ous step for us to take; it meant abandon- 
ing considerable property, and at such a 
time this meant its loss. 

The matter was decided for us at mili- 
tary headquarters. Our friends were clear 
that the future was too uncertain for any 
one to remain who had in any great de- 
gree been connected with the intervention. 
All earnestly urged us to go; and the remem- 
brance of our early experience in Mexico 
made us dread renewed exposure to in- 
creased anxieties. 

Every one was preparing for the exodus. 
Remates, escorts, and other details of travel, 
were the common topics of conversation. One 
heard of little else than of the safest and 
most comfortable way of getting down to the 
coast. Bands of Liberals were said to be 
everywhere closing in upon the neighbor- 
hood; and although, of course, « diplomacy » 
had made the retreat of the French secure, 
some forethought must be exercised by 
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travelers in order to insure safety on the 
journey. 

January 2 was fixed upon as the most 
auspicious day for our departure. At this 
date the first detachment of the army was 
to be directed toward the coast, and we were 
to follow in its wake. Moreover, all along 
the road word had been sent to the military 
authorities to look after our safety in their 
respective jurisdictions, and everything was 
done to smooth our way. 

For some evenings before our departure 
there was a round of simple festivities in the 
little colony. We were to leave first, but all 
must scatter soon. To me these entertain- 
ments seemed as lugubrious as a prolonged 
«wake.» It was as though we were launch- 
ing out in the night, and, like children in 
the dark, we sang aloud to keep up our 
courage. 

For several days our patio rang with the 
clanging of swords, as our numerous military 
friends—I was about to say «comrades »— 
came to bid us God-speed and to offer their 
services. 

On our last night in Mexico a friend gave 
us a midnight supper, from which we were 
to step out at three o’clock in the morning 
to meet the stage which was ordered to stop 
and pick us up at the corner of the Paseo. 
This was intended to be a jolly send-off; only 
our nearest friends were asked. But what a 
mockery of mirth! 

For three mortal hours we strove to affect 
what Henri Murger so wittily describes as 
the « gaieté de croque-mort qui s’enterre lui- 
méme »; and it was a relief when the moment 
came to make our last preparations. 

The small party escorted us to the place 
where we were to board the coach. Oh, the 
gloom of that early start in the darkness of 
the morning! The dreariness of every one’s 
attempt at cheerfulness! And then the ap- 
proaching noise of the mules, and the 
rumbling of the wheels, as the somber mass 
neared the spot where we stood in weary ex- 
pectancy. Exclamations of good will, kind 
wishes, a pressure of the hand, a last kiss, 
a farewell, a lump in the throat, a scurry, 
and a plunge into the dark hole open to re- 
ceive us. At last the start, and, looking back, 
some whitish specks waving in the distance 
against the dark, receding group of friends 
left behind; and five years of my life, all the 
youth I ever knew, were turned down and 
closed forever! What was before me now? 

We breakfasted at Rio Frio. Later in the 
day, at Buena Vista, between Puebla and the 
capital, we came upon a military encamp- 
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ment. It turned out to be the last remnant 
of the Belgian corps, then awaiting orders 
to proceed to the coast. As our stage halted, 
we had a few words with Colonel van der 
Smissen and other officers. There was in our 
party a Belgian captain who was on his way 
home. While chatting together, we saw at 
some distance, against a background formed 
by the Belgian camp, Princess Salm-Salm, 
in her gray-and-silver uniform, sitting her 
horse like a female centaur—truly a pic- 
turesque figure, with her white couvre-nuque 
glistening under the tropical sun. 

The colonel had just received the intelli- 
gence that Maximilian, with his escort, would 
pass Buena Vista on the morrow, making his 
way to the capital. 

Before we left Puebla, where General 
Douay was in command, we were told that 
the Emperor had started upon his journey 
to Mexico. He was escorted by a squadron 
of Austrian cavalry. A body of French 
Zouaves, who were to be relieved of duty 
upon his reaching the capital, were protect- 
ingthe road. Besides the officers of his house- 
hold, his physician, and his confessor, Father 
Fischer, Maximilian had with him General 
Marquez and his staff. 

The prince was returning to the capital to 
prepare for the final struggle. He was de- 
termined to take his chances. These had 
been presented to him in as hopeful-a light 
as the imagination of his interested coun- 
cilors could place them. - Now the time 
had come when he must arouse himself to 
action. 

At Orizaba we learned that the Liberals 
were closing in at every point upon the ever- 
narrowing empire. The French having seized 
upon the Vera Cruz custom-house in payment 
of the war indemnity, the only source of 
supply was cut off, and the stress for money 
was terrible. The hopes of financial relief 
mysteriously held out by the new cabinet had 
turned out to be delusive, and, it was soon 
found, were based upon the hope of a lot- 
tery! When the time for action came, the 
promised millions melted away, and all that 
the unfortunate monarch could scrape to- 
gether, on the eve of entering upon a cam- 
paign on which hung his life, was a paltry 
fifty thousand dollars! 

The trcops were moving down. A large 
number of transports were waiting, and a 
fleet under Admiral la Ronciére le Noury 
was in readiness to escort the marshal and 
the army on the homeward journey. 

Upon our arrival at Vera Cruz, we stopped 
at the Hotel de Diligencias to await the de- 
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parture of the next outgoing vessel to New 
Orleans. 

Here we were immediately called upon hy 
Colonel Dupin, the commander of the region, 
who invited us to a breakfast to be given 
in our honor. He strongly impressed upon 
us the necessity of keeping indoors and avoid- 
ing exposure to the sun. Having been re- 
quested from headquarters to look after us, 
he regarded us as under his care, and evi- 
dently felt the burden of the responsibility. 

Colonel Dupin was a picturesque figure. 
He was already an old man when I met him, 
and was regarded in the army as a brilliant 
officer of undaunted courage, but of ques- 
tionable methods and of almost savage 
harshness. 

He had taken part in the Chinese war, was 
present when the French and British allies 
entered Peking, and had a share in the sack- 
ing of the Summer Palace. He returned to 
France laden with a rich booty, including 
precious objects of artistic value, which he 
boldly exhibited for sale in Paris. This was 
against all military traditions, and in con- 
sequence Colonel Dupin’s connection with 
the army was severed. Time had elapsed 
since this episode, however, and against 
Maximilian’s expressed wishes he had been 
sent to Mexico by Napoleon himself to take 
command of the contre-guérilla formed for 
the defense of the coast region against the 
depredations of the Mexican bands. It was 
a relentless warfare, in which the vindictive- 
ness of the Mexicans met with cruel repri- 
sals. The most exaggerated stories were told 
of the brutality of the French commander, 
who, in order to intimidate the inhabitants, 
always in league with the guerrillas then in- 
festing the region, treated them as accom- 
plices whenever outbreaks occurred causing 
loss of life and property. This treatment, 
if it insured the submission of the people, 
was not likely to engender loyalty. More- 
over, it earned for Colonel Dupin the title of 
« Tigre,» of which, strange as it may appear, 
he seemed, I thought, rather proud. 


THE CLOSE OF THE «INTERVENTION.» 


THE French army, with the marshal, made 
its final exit in state from the capital on 
February 5. At the last, and in order to 
insure their own safety, the French had 
surrendered the points held by them directly 
to the Liberal leaders. 

Thanks to this prudent but unchivalrous 
policy, the retreat of the army was as un- 
eventful as had been the movement of con- 
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COLONEL DUPIN, COMMANDER OF THE « CONTRE-GUERILLA,» DISTRICT OF VERA CRUZ. 


centration. The Liberal forces offered no 
opposition, and their guerrillas did not even 
harass the rear-guard of the retreating 
French. Several thousand men, mainly from 
the foreign legion, however, deserted. It is 
said that the marshal claimed them, but Gen- 
eral Marquez replied that if he wanted them 
he might come and fetch them. 

On March 3 the marshal arrived in Vera 
Cruz with his last detachment, having lin- 
gered on the way, in the hope that the mis- 
guided Emperor might reconsider his deci- 
sion and still be induced to join him. Orizaba 
and Cordova were already in the hands of the 
Liberals, and all communication with the cap- 
ital had virtually been cut off. He had not 
even heard of what had taken place since 
his departure. 

Letters from members of the marshal’s 
staff, received after we sailed from Vera 
Cruz, convey a graphic impression of the 
last days of the intervention. 

From one under date of February 28, 1867, 
I quote the following passage: 

VoL. LV.—108. 


Vera Cruz is overcrowded; many of the troops 
are on board their transports. The marshal is ex- 
pected to-morrow. The Liberal army is already in 
Tacubaya, and bands are at Tacuba and all around 
the valley of Mexico ready to enter the capital. 
Every one thinks that the Emperor must leave very 
soon. Our orders are to hurry off our last detach- 
ments; perhaps we dread lest a cry for help should 
come from Mexico. Terrible confusion prevails 
here. Lodgings have given out, and officers sleep 
anywhere in the streets. Last night Vicomte de 
Noué slept on the staircase, having secured for 
his wife a room in which four beds were made 
for her, her three children, her two maids, her 
two dogs, and her three parrots! The price for 
such miserable accommodations is so exorbitant 
that everybody prefers going immediately on 
board... . 


Another letter, dated March 4, says: 


The marshal is as unpopular as ever with the 
army. His methods arecensured byeveryone. The 
transports are here. With a better system our 
men might be shipped as soon as they arrive in 
this God-forsaken hole. Instead of this, however, 
unnecessary delay results in sickness among the 
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rank and file. According to my orderly, who saw 
them, fifteen men were picked up this morning 
whom the surgeons had declined to embark. . . . 


And the last, from another friend, under 
date of March 12, on board the Castiglione, 
says: 

We sail to-day at eleven o’clock. For twenty- 
four hours out of Vera Cruz weare to form an escort 
to the Sowverain, on board of which are the mar- 
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establish his base of operations at Queré- 
taro. This plan, evolved by Sefior Lares and 
the clerical leaders, had for its ostensible o})- 
ject to spare the capital the horrors of a 
siege. But it was more than suspected that 
a certain distrust had arisen between the 
Emperor and his Mexican supporters. They 
feared lest he also might make terms wit), 
the national party; and they wished, by in- 


GENERAL MEJIA. 


shal and his wife, in order that their Excellencies 
may sail out of port in state. After this we will 
make straight for Toulon. All our men are at this 
moment on board their transports. The Mexican 
colors are flying over the citadel. The French in- 
tervention has come to a close, and is now a thing 
of the past... . 


EPILOGUE. 
THE end is known. On February 13 the Em- 
peror, with Generals Marquez and Vidaurri, 


at the head of a column of some two thou- 
sand men, sallied forth from Mexico to 


ducing him to leave the capital, to put it out 
of his power to sacrifice them or their cause. 

However this may be, it is at Querétaro 
that the last scene of the tragedy was en- 
acted. 

During the cruel weeks of mingled hop: 
and despair that had elapsed since he had 
left Chapultepec, Maximilian had conquered 
self. And nowthe ambitious Austrian prince. 
the weak tool of intriguing politicians, the 
upholder of religious and political retro- 
gression, disappears; and where he had stoo:! 
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posterity will henceforth see only the noble 
son of the Hapsburgs, the well-bred gentle- 
man who, aware of his failure, was ready to 
stand by it and to pay the extreme penalty 
of his errors. 

Before the figure of Maximilian of Austria, 
from the time when he took command of 
his little army, and 
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Overruling General Vidaurri, he deserted 
his imperial master in his extremity. He 
used the extraordinary powers given him to 
establish himself in the capital, where, for 
his own ends, he subjected the wretched in- 
habitants to the most cruel extortions. 
Routed before Puebla by General Diaz, who 

at once proceeded 





resolved to stand 
for better or worse 
by those who had 
remained faithful to 
his fallen fortunes, 
all true-hearted 
men must bow 
with respect. From 
this time forth 
his words and acts 
were noble; and in 
his attitude at this 
supreme moment, 
his incapacity as a 
chief executive, his 
moral and intellec- 
tual limitations as a 
man, are overlooked. 
We forget that he 
was no leader when 
we see how well he 
could die. 

It is noteworthy 
that, with the ex- 
ception of General 
Miramon, those who 
had most urgedupon 
him the last sacri- 
fice were not with 
him to share it. Fa- 
ther Fischer disap- 











—"_ 


to besiege Mexico, 
he unduly prolonged 
the resistance of the 
city after the final 
downfall of the em- 
pire, exposing it to 
the unnecessary 
hardships of a four 
months’ siege, the 
horrors of which 
were mitigated only 
by the generosity 
and forbearance of 
the Liberal com- 
mander. 

When at last the 
starving people rose 
in indignation, and 
would stand him no 
longer, he suddenly 
vanished. It is said 
that he managed his 
escape by conceal- 
ing himself in a 
freshly dug grave. 
Twenty-seven years 
elapsed before the 
Mexican «leopard » 
dared show his face 
once more in his 
native land, now 








peared from the 
stage of history al- 
most as abruptly as 
he had entered it. Sefior Lares and the 
cabinet who were responsible for the last 
plan of action carried out by the Em- 
perer had remained in Mexico at the head 
of affairs. General Marquez, when the repub- 
lican forces closed in upon the doomed em- 
pire, was sent from Querétaro with General 
Vidaurri toraise suppliesand reinforcements. 
He was vested with supreme authority as 
lieutenant of the empire, and had pledged 
himself to return with relief within twenty 
days. The Emperor wearily counted the 
hours as time went by; but, like the crow sent 
out from Noah’s ark, General Marquez found 
enough to occupy him in the satisfaction of 
his own greed, and was never again heard 
from by him who sent him. 
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DON PEDRO RINCON GALLARDO, LIBERAL ARMY. 


transformed by the 
triumph of the men 
and of the institu- 
tions against which he had so desperately 
fought. 

After a siege of over two months (from 
March 4 to May 15), having abandoned all hope 
of relief from without, starvation staring 
him in the face, and ammunition beginning 
to fail, Maximilian and his still faithful gen- 
erals resolved to cut their way through the 
enemy’s lines with the little army, then 
numbering about nine thousand men and 
thirty-nine guns. 

This course had been urged for some 
time, but General Miramon, ever sanguine 
of ultimate success, had opposed the idea. 
The night of May 14 was agreed upon for the 
sortie. All was in readiness. The gold and 
silver in the imperial treasury were divided 


as re 
ay 
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SURRENDER OF MAXIMILIAN, MAY 15, 1867. 


for safe-keeping among four or five trusted 
men, one of whom was Colonel Lopez, who 
had just received from Maximilian a decora- 
tion for valor. When, however, the council 
of war, called together to decide upon the 
final details, assembled, General Mejia stated 
that his preparations for the removal of his 
artillery were not quite perfected, and it was 
decided to postpone the venture until the 
following night. 

At dawn on May 15, the Emperor, betrayed 
by Colonel Lopez, was surprised and sur- 
rounded by the enemy in the convent of La 
Cruz, where he had established his headquar- 
ters. When Prince Salm-Salm, awakened and 
warned at five o’clock in the morning by 
Colonel Lopez himself, ran out of his room 
to the Emperor’s apartments, no imperial 
troops were near. It was evident that the 
garrison of the place had been removed. 

As Maximilian, his minister, General Cas- 
tillo, and his secretary came forth to inquire 
into what had happened, they found them- 
selves face to face with the Liberal colonel 
José Rincon Gallardo, who, with his com- 
mand, was already in possession of the place. 
With him was Colonel Lopez. The Liberal 
colonel recognized the fallen Emperor; but, 
perhaps foreseeing the terrible complications 
involved in his capture, he feigned ignorance 
of his identity, and said to his men, «Let 
them pass, they are civilians» (« Que passen, 
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son paisanos»), thus giving him a chance for 
his life. 

Shortly afterward, having reached the 
street, Maximilian was endeavoring, by is- 
suing orders to his scattered officers, to col- 
lect together his remaining forces on the 
Cerro de las Campanas, where he hoped to 
make a last stand, when he was joined by 
Colonel Lopez, whom, according to Prince 
Salm-Salm, no one as yet suspected of being 
the author of the infamy. The colonel had 
come to persuade the prince to conceal him- 
self; and as they talked, his horse was un- 
expectedly brought to him, ready for flight. 
It would therefore seem that in betraying 
his master’s cause the wretched man had 
not planned his personal destruction. 

As the betrayed men continued their pro- 
gress through the streets, on their way to the 
cerro, they saw coming toward them a bat- 
talion of the enemy; and among the officers 
riding at their head again was Colonel Lopez. 
Upon seeing the Emperor, they slackened 
their pace, and once more he was allowed to 
pursue his way. 

Had he cared to avail himself of the op- 
portunities afforded him then, it is just pos- 
sible that, like Generals Arellano, Gutierrez, 
and others, he might have succeeded in es- 
caping from Querétaro. But noblesse oblige : 
an admiral does not desert his ship or its 
crew. Maximilian remained at his post. 
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At last the cerro was reached, and here 
the last disappointment awaited him. Instead 
of his army, only a battalion occupied the 
place, and, singly or in groups, the deserted 
leaders assembled, unable to rally their men. 

General Miramon, the man of action, al- 
ways hopeful to the very last, was still at- 
tempting to muster what troops he might 
for a last effort, when at the corner of 
a street he unexpectedly was faced by a 
detachment of the enemy’s cavalry. The 
commanding officer drew a revolver and shot 
him, the bullet entering the right cheek and 
coming out near his ear. The wounded chief 
then sought refuge in the house of a friend 
—who delivered him to his enemies that 
afternoon! 

In the bright sunlight of the May morning 
there suddenly burst forth upon the air, al- 
ready vibrating with the noise of the un- 
equal conflict, a peal of bells from the 
convent of La Cruz. This was the signal of 
the success of the conspiracy, agreed upon 
with the besiegers; and from the lines of 
the Liberal army the clarions rang in wild, 
exultant strains. Then the dense masses of 
the enemy’s regiments marched forth; and 
as they approached, the doomed leaders saw 
their own followers go over and join them. 
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Hemmed in upon the cerro with a few 
faithful followers, every hope passed away. 
No help came. It was now impossible, with 
so feeble a force, to cut their way through 
the lines of the Liberals, and from every side 
the enemy poured fire upon the devoted band. 

A flag of truce was sent, and Colonel 
Echegaray, on behalf of the Juarists, came 
to receive the Emperor as prisoner. At the 
latter’s request, he was taken forthwith to 
General Escobedo’s presence. To him he sur- 
rendered his sword. 

He was then turned over to General Riva- 
Palacio, who showed him every courtesy, and 
had him incarcerated in his old quarters at 
the convent of La Cruz. Here he was visited 
by some Liberal officers, among others by 
Colonel José Rincon Gallardo and his brother 
Don Pedro, the former of whom spoke to him 
in contemptuous terms of the treason of Col- 
onel Lopez. «Such men are used, and then 
kicked,» he said. 

By ten o’clock all was over. The Mexican 
empire, inaugurated with so much pomp and 
glitter exactly three years before, had wearily 
reached a miserable ending. The curtain then 
falling upon its closing scene was a death- 
pall; and of the young sovereigns who only a 
short time before had regarded themselves 
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as the anointed of Heaven, sent by a higher 
power to strengthen the church and to up- 
hold the principles of monarchy, one had 
gone mad, and the other now stood an 
expiatory victim about to be offered up to 
republican resentment. 

It would seem that Maximilian had at first 
no thought that his life was in peril. This is 
shown by his attempts to make terms with 
General Escobedo on behalf of his foreign 
followers, requesting that they and himself 
should be safely conducted to the coast and 
embarked; in exchange for which he pledged 
himself never more to interfere in Mexican 
affairs, and to issue orders for the disarma- 
ment and immediate surrender of all strong- 
holds now in the power of his followers. 

Soon, however, he was removed to the con- 
vent of the Capuchins, where he could be 
more securely guarded; and the feeling be- 
gan to grow that he must pay with his life 
for his brief enjoyment of the Mexican 
crown. 

Brought up for trial on June 13 before a 
military tribunal, which held its court on 
the stage of a public theater, he was ably 
defended by Mexico’s foremost lawyers, 
Messrs. Mariano Riva-Palacio, Martinez de 
la Torre, Eulalio Ortega, and Jesus-Maria 
Vazquez; but his doom was already sealed. 
On June 14, at eleven o’clock at night, he 
was sentenced to death. 

Every effort was made by his lawyers and 
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cleverly used every means in a woman's 
power to accomplish the same end. In vain. 

President Juarez could well afford to b: 
magnanimous; but under the existing social 
conditions in Mexico, who, knowing all the 
facts, could blame if stern justice was allowed 
to take its course? 

When Maximilian remained to carry on the 
civil war on factional lines, after the French, 
recognizing their mistake, had retired from 
the country, he placed himself, if taken, 
within the reach of the law. The people 
were then rising in arms, ready to drive out 
the empire. By his own act he deprived him- 
self of the only excuse which he could logi- 
cally offer for his presence in the country, 
namely, that in good faith he had accepted 
a crown offered him by what might be re- 
garded as the suffrage of the nation, under 
conditions with the creating of which he had 
nothing to do. He was now only the factional 
leader of a turbulent and defeated minority. 

Moreover, only a few months before, when 
General Miramon’s brilliant coup de main at 
Zacatecas had come near to delivering into 
his hands the president of the republican 
government, his instructions to his lieuten- 
ant, in anticipation of such a contingency, 
were to bring the republican leaders to trial, 
if caught, according to his too famous de- 
cree, but to refer the execution of the sen- 
tence to his imperial sanction. His official 
letter to this effect had fallen into the hands 
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THE HACK IN WHICH MAXIMILIAN WAS TAKEN TO THE PLACE OF EXECUTION. 


by the foreign representatives whom he had 
summoned to his side to obtain from the 
republican government a mitigation of the 
sentence. The Queen of England, the gov- 
ernment of the United States, begged for 
mercy. Baron Magnus, Baron Lago, and M. 
de Hoorickx, in the names of the European 
monarchs allied to the prince by ties of 
relationship, moved heaven and earth to in- 
fluence the president. Princess Salm-Salm 


of President Juarez. It is open to doubt 
whether, in such an event, General Marquez, 
then all-powerful, would have allowed the 
Emperor to display mercy. 

All hope of obtaining a commutation of the 
sentence now at an end, the energies of his 
friends were turned toward effecting his es- 
cape. Three officers were bribed by Prince 
Salm-Salm, and steps were taken to provid: 
the necessary disguise and conveyance fo: 
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GUARD AND SERGEANT 


the party. The plan was to make for the 
Sierra Gorda, whence Tuzpan could be 
reached. From this point the party could 
proceed to Vera Cruz, then stili holding out 
against the Juarists. The Austrian frigate 
Elizabeth, under Captain von Groeller, was at 
anchor in the port, awaiting the prince’s 
pleasure. 

The project had been seriously compli- 
cated by the positive refusal on the part of 
Maximilian to fly without Generals Miramon 
and Mejia. All details, however, were at last 
satisfactorily settled, and the night of June 
2 was fixed for the attempt. On this night 
the officers whose good-will had been secured 
were to be on guard, and the plot seemed 
easy of execution. But once more the innate 
indecision of Maximilian’s character inter- 
fered. For some trivial cause he postponed 
the venture, and thus lost his last opportu- 
nity. Too many were in the secret for it to 
remain one. Some one made disclosures, 
which reached the ears of the authorities, 
and led to the complete isolation of the 
prince from his followers; and although 


1 One of these letters, written to Sefior Don Carlos 
Rubio, reads as follows: 


Full of confidence, I come to you, being completely 
without money, to obtain the sum necessary for the 
r arerens out of my last wishes. It will be returned to 
yeas y my European relatives, whom I have constituted 
in ers. 

'T wish my body taken back to Europe near that of the 
Empress; I intrust the details to my physician, Dr. 
GCasch; you will supply him with funds for the embalm- 
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another effort was afterward made, the sur- 
veillance was now so close, and the conditions 
had grown so difficult, that it also came to 
naught. 

On June 15 tidings of the Empress Char- 
lotte’s death reached Querétaro. General 
Mejia, who was the first to hear it, broke 
it to Maximilian. While it stirred the very 
depths of his nature, this false information 
proved a help to him in his last moments. 
The bitterness of leaving his unfortunate 
wife in her helpless condition was thus spared 
him. 

«One tie less to bind me to the world,» he 
said. 

The execution had been fixed for June 16. 
At eleven o’clock on that day sentence was 
read to the condemned, who were told that 
it would be carried into effect at three 
o’clock on the same afternoon. 

Maximilian received the intelligence calm- 
ly, and devoted the following hours, which 
he deemed his last, to dictating letters to 
Dr. Basch and to his Mexican secretary, Sefior 
Blasio.' He then confessed to Padre Soria 
ing and transportation, and for the return of — 
vants to Europe. The settlement of the loan be 
made by my relatives either hay ae og any European 
house that you may name or by drafts sent to Mexico. 
The physician above alluded to will make all necessary 
arrangements. 

Thanking you in advance for this favor, I send you 
farewell greetings, and wishing you happiness, 


I am yours, 
QUERETARO, 16 June, 1867. MAXIMILIAN. 


Compare S. Basch, « Maximilien au Mexique,» p. 296. 
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and heard mass in General Miramon’s cham- 
ber, where the condemned men received the 
last sacraments, after which he signed his let- 
ters and took leave of those about him. In 
removing his wedding-ring and handing it 
to Dr. Basch, he said: « You will tell my 
mother that I did my duty as a soldier and 
died like a Christian.» After this he quietly 
awaited death. 

The appointed hour passed, however, with- 
out his being summoned to execution. After 
prolonged suspense, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon news arrived that a reprieve of 
three days had been granted by the presi- 
dent, in order that the condemned might 
have time to make their last dispositions. 

This unexpected delay naturally aroused 
hopes among the friends of the doomed men. 
These hopes, it is said by those closest to him 
at that time, were not shared by Maximilian. 
He continued his preparations with the same 
calm dignity that had not once forsaken him; 
but he sent a telegram to the national gov- 
ernment, asking that the lives of Generals 
Miramon and Mejia, « who had already under- 
gone all the anguish of death, be spared,» and 
that he might be the only victim. The re- 
quest was denied.’ 

After making this supreme effort on be- 
half of his generals, he employed his remain- 
ing hours in dictating letters, and when night 
came he slept soundly. 

On the morning of his execution (June 19) 
he arose at three o'clock, and dressed care- 
fully. At four o’clock Padre Soria came, and 
once more gave him the last sacrament; an 
altar had been erected for this purpose ina 
niche formed by a passageway to his cell. 
This religious duty having been performed, 
he gave instructions to Dr. Basch, sending 
greetings and last tokens to friends. Ata 
quarter before six he breakfasted; and when, 
on the stroke of six, the officer appeared who 
was to lead him to execution, he was ready, 
and himself called his companions in death. 
Three hacks had been provided for the con- 
demned. The prince entered the first with 
the priest, and, escorted by the soldiery, the 


1 He also wrote a letter to President Juarez, under 
date of June 19, as follows: 


MR. BENITO JUAREZ: About to die for having tried 
whether new institutions could put an end to the bloody 
war which has for so many years disturbed th iouahenes 
land, I should y give im my life if the sacrifice co 
contribute to the peace and Ley eg l ty of my adopted 
country. Profoundly convinced that S potaes, Sus durable 
can be produced from a soil drenched and 
shaken by be ey I pray you pes ccnlhe Candhr that 
a FB amorg = to the hour at which I have arrived 

i you, let my blood be the last spilt, and puraue 
the le cause which pw have chosen with the perse- 
even when in prosperity) — 

which you the cause that new at last triumphs 


Vou. LV.—109-110. 


verance (I recognized it 
defended 
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mournful procession moved through a dense 
crowd to the place of execution. 

On arriving at the Cerro de las Campanas, 
where a month before he had made his last 
stand, the fallen Emperor looked about him 
for a friendly face, and finding only his ser- 
vant, the Hungarian Tudos, he asked, «Is no 
one else here?» It is said, however, that 
Baron Magnus, the Prussian minister, and 
the Consul Bahnsen were present, although 
out of sight. ‘ 

The good priest weakened under the 
ordeal; he felt faint, and the prince held 
his own smelling-bottle to his nose. 

Followed by Generals Miramon and Mejia, 
Maximilian walked toward the open square, 
where an adobe wall had been erected, 
against which they were expected to stand. 
About to take his position in the middle, 
Maximilian stopped, and turning to Géneral 
Miramon, said: «A brave soldier should be 
honored even in his last hour; permit me to 
give you the place of honor»; and he made 
way for him. An officer and seven men had 
been detailed to do the deadly work. The 
prince gave each of the soldiers a piece of 
gold, asking them to aim carefully at his 
heart; and taking off his hat, he said: « Mexi- 
cans, may my blood be the last to be spilled 
for the welfare of the country; and if it 
should be necessary that its sons should still 
shed theirs, may it flow for its good, but 
never by treason. Long live independence! 
Long live Mexico!» 

He then laid his hands on his breast, and 
looked straight before him. Five shots fired 
at short range pierced his body; each of them 
was mortal. He fell, and as he still moved, 
the officer in charge pointed to his heart 
with his sword, and a soldier stepped forward 
and fired a last shot. 

The physician who afterward examined 
the remains, preparatory to embalmment, 
could not find a single bullet; all had gone 
through the body, and it was his opinion 
that death must have been almost instan- 
taneous, and that the movements observed 
were convulsive.” 


through your efforts. Reconcile factions, establish a 
durable peace based upon solid principles. 


See Dr. Basch, « Maximilien au Mexique,» p. 303. 


2 Dr. Basch says: « The head was free from wounds. 
Of the six shots received in the body, three had struck 
the abdomen, and three the breast almost in a straight 
line. The shots were fired at shortest range, and the 
six oe so perforated the body that not a single one 
was found. 

« The three wounds in the chest were mortal; one had 
reached the heart, the two ventricles; the second had 
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DRAWN BY H. 0. NICHOLS, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, LENT BY C. C. BURNS, 


THE CALVARY OF QUERETARO, SHOWING WHERE MAXI- 
MILIAN, MEJIA, AND MIRAMON WERE SHOT. 


The bodies of the two generals were given 
to their families. That of Maximilian, in- 
closed in a common coffin, was placed in the 
chapel of the convent of the Capuchins, and 
delivered up to the doctor. 

As President Juarez insisted upon an of- 
ficial request, made in due form by the Aus- 
trian government, before delivering the re- 
mains, much delay occurred in the carrying 
out of the unfortunate prince’s wishes with 
regard to them. 


cut the great arteries; the third had gone through the 
right lung. 

«From the nature of the wounds the death struggle 
must have been very brief, and the poetic words at- 
tributed to the Emperor, giving anew the word of com- 
mand to ‘ fire,» could not have been pronounced. The 
motions of his hands must have been the convulsive 
motions which, according to physiological laws, accom- 
pany death caused by sudden hemorrhage.» 


At last, on November 1, the coffin con- 
taining the body of Ferdinand Maximilian 
Joseph, Archduke of Austria, Prince of 
Hungary and Bohemia, Count of Hapsburg, 
Prince of Lorraine, Emperor of Mexico, 
was handed over to Admiral Tegetthoff, 
who had been sent on a special mission to 
receive it, and left the capital with a 
’ cortége composed of his staff and an 

escort of one hundred cavalry. 
~ On November 26 the Novara, with al! 

that remained of the Emperor, left the 

Mexican shore, where only three years 

before he had landed in all the pride of 

power and hopefulness of ambitious youth. 

The news of his execution sent a painful 
thrill through the civilized world. By one of 
those cruel ironies which fate seems to af- 
fect, it reached France on the day of the for- 
mal distribution of prizes at the International 
Exposition. Paris, in its splendor, was throw- 
ing open its gates to all the nations of the 
earth; the crowned heads and leaders of 
Europe had accepted the hospitality of Na- 
poleon III; and all outward appearances com- 
bined to make this the most brilliant occasion. 
of his reign. 

But the flash-light and noise of French 
fireworks were unable to drown in men’s 
hearts the dull echo of those distant shots 
fired on the Cerro de las Campanas. Nemesis 
was near, and only a short time after Queré- 
taro, Sedan, Metz, and Chiselhurst were in- 
scribed in gloomy sequence upon the pages. 
of history. 


THE END. 
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RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN TELEGRAPHY WITH SPARKS. 


BY 
a f me the early months of 1897, 
240 when the news appeared in the 
Kem papers that it had been pos- 
11 Be sible to carry out practically 
WV rrr faa the sending of telegraphic 
: sfte3 ex" messages without a wire for 
a ek: distances of a mile or more, 
there were many doubters on both sides of 
the ocean. People thought it nothing more 
than the sensational imaginings of some able 
writer for the press, who wished to present 
to readers hungry for novelties in electrical 
matters a particularly toothsome dish. On 
the contrary, those who have followed with 
attention and understanding the science of 
electricity, came to quite a different eonclu- 
sion; for these knew that a German scientist, 
Heinrich Hertz, had proved ten years ago by 
convincing experiments that the electrical 
forces spread themselves through space like 
the rays of light—so much so, in fact, that 
there exists between these two phenomena 
(of electricity and of light) no difference of 
quality, but merely one of quantity. 

To be sure, these electrical forces do not 
emanate from electrical phenomena of every 
kind, but only from such as we designate as 
quick-pulsating or oscillating streams. From 
this Nikola Tesla first made the most inter- 
esting practical deductions, and performed 
those wonderful experiments in which the 
electrical rays transform themselves di- 
rectly into the desired rays of light, without 
taking the roundabout way over heat, and 
without the strength-devouring agency of 
metal wires. Nature, that unapproachable 
schoolmistress, furnished him a shining ex- 
ample; for she had already solved the great 
problem thousands of years before. In the 
body of the glow-worm, which delights us on 
warm summer evenings with the magic of 
its greenish glow, she employs her whole 
strength in the selective radiance of light. 
Nikola Tesla followed Nature’s footsteps 
and came upon the banks of a new river, 


‘ Privy Councilor Dr. Slaby is a professor in the 
Technical High School at Charlottenburg, near Berlin. 
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into which the springs of Nature pour her 
energies of light in broad streams. It fell 
to the lot of the young Italian Guglielmo 
Marconi to bring to realization the transfer 
of forces through space with the help of 
electrical rays, and in a form within reach 
of practical application. 

First let us consider the means and ap- 
paratus wherewith he produced an efficient 
working radiation of electrical waves. 

An electrical phenomenon observed long 
ago, the springing of sparks from one loaded 
conductor to another, furnishes the most 
powerful electrical radiation. 

Hitherto we saw in such a discharge a 
simple passage of the electricity from one 
body to another, and hardly considered that 
the phenomenon, which is accompanied by 
brilliant crackling sparks, is more remarka- 
ble than any other electrical phenomenon. 
To-day we know that this discharge is an in- 
termittent one, in such wise that unnumbered 
other discharges follow the first discharge of 
electricity, and in changing direction and 
with diminishing strength. The whole phe- 
nomenon passes with such enormous swift- 
ness that the movements to and fro of the 
electrical forces are concealed from sight. 
On the contrary, the eye is capable of re- 
ceiving as a completed fact only the impres- 
sion of one single spark. 

As an originator of sparks Nature shows 
to our view bounds that lie very far apart. 
It is a tremendous jump from the faint 
crackling that we hear on cold winter days 
when, in a heated room, we pass a rubber 
comb through our hair, to the flashing of 
gigantic lightning-bolts; and yet both con- 
sist of the same phenomena; from both the 
same invisible forces emanate. Marconi uses 
an artificial producer of sparks, the strength 
of which occupies a moderate middle place 
between the extremes that Nature shows. 
He employs the well-known induction appa- 
ratus, that important instrument for the pro- 
duction of Roentgen rays, and connects its 
binding-clamp with twe spheres of brass, 
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FIG. 1A. MARCONI’S SPARK-GENERATOR. 
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FIG. 1B. MARCONI’S SPARK-GENERATOR. 


which are placed opposite each other at a 
distance of only a few millimeters (Fig. 1). 
When the inductorium is set in action we 
get an uninterrupted sequence of thick, 
white, shining sparks, the power of radiation 
of which is strengthened if the place of the 
sparks is filled with oil. In accordance with 
a process first used by Righi, he does not bind 
these brass spheres directly together with the 
binding-clamp of the induction apparatus, 
but charges them with the aid of smaller 
spheres which are placed at proper distance 
opposite the outer half of each of the larger 
spheres, which, in order to contain the oil, 
are surrounded with a shell of vellum. 
From this apparatus for the production of 
sparks emanate the rays of electrical force. 
Heinrich Hertz was the first to make the ar- 
rangement whereby it is possible to establish 
863 
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their presence. For this purpose he employed 
the so-called resonators (Fig. 2), which are 
open circuits of wire the ends of which are 
provided with little polished balls of brass. By 
means of an isolated graduator, the air-space 
between the balls can be exactly fixed to very 
small fractions of a millimeter. When such 
a resonator is placed in the path of electric 
waves an electrical sympathetic ringing is 
roused therein, which shows itself in the 
passage of sparks at the point of non-con- 
tact or interruption in somewhat the same 
way that a tuning-fork is brought to sympa- 
thetic sounding by waves of sound. To be 
sure, the sparks are so minute that they can 
be seen only in a darkened room. 

With the simple resource of this resonator 
Heinrich Hertz examined into the laws which 
the electric forces follow in their radiation. 
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The most remarkable 
among his experiments 
showed that the electric 
waves were reflected 
from a metal surface ex- 
actly in the same way 
that light is thrown back 
from a mirror. More- 
over, by means of in- 
genious arrangements he discovered that the 
velocity with which the electric forces spread 
themselves through space is the same as the 
velocity of light—namely, three hundred 
thousand kilometers in a second. 

So far as it has in any case been possible, 
these and further experiments have brought 
us the certainty that light and electric rays 
are phenomena of the same kind, which differ 
from each other only in relations of size. 

The retina of the eye is the sensitive 
instrument which permits us to become 
aware of the presence of rays of light; in 
the same way we may hereafter call the 
apparatus which shows us the electric rays 
an electrical eye. The resonator of Hertz is an 
eye which is still incomplete. It is weak and 
short-sighted. We can perceive with it only 
the most dazzling effects of the electric rays, 
and can, if I may so express myself, calcu- 
late only approximately the degree of their 
illuminating power. — 

The electrical eye which Marconi uses is 
essentially more sensitive; we may call it 
a clever improvement on the resonator of 
Hertz. The chief characteristic of the latter 
was the interruption of a metallic circuit by 
an air-space of uncommonly short width. 
The working of an electric ray impact 
showed itself in the appearance of visible 
sparks. But we can bring other means of 
assistance to bear in order to recognize the 
presence of infinitely small sparks which the 
human eye fails to see. The most sensitive 
means are always electrical; therefore we 
choose a continuous electrical current, the 
slightest traces of which can be detected by 
the galvanometer. 

Let us imagine that the metal knobs of 
a resonator of Hertz have been so closely 
brought together that the air-space be- 
tween them can be no longer detected even 
with the most delicate opticai means; never- 
theless, it is not necessary that a complete 
metallic contact has yet taken place. If we 
introduce into the wire circuit of the resona- 
tor a little galvanic battery (Fig. 3), say, in 
the nature of a desiccator, anda very sensitive 
galvanometer, then, as long as the electric 
stream is obstructed at the knobs, the needle 
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FIG. 2. HERTZ RES-_ 
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of the galvanometer will remain at rest. 
But if the impact of an electrical discharge 
falls upon the circuit, electric effects 
tremble through it which are not barred 
by the air-space between the knobs, very 
much as a wave of water may spurt its 
way over an obstacle when it is turned into 
millions of: little spray-drops. In this fash- 
ion is it that fine sparks spurt across; and 
though they are hidden from the keen- 
est methods of optical reinforcement, yet 
for an instant they are there, and every 
spark of them fills the air-space with metal- 
lic steam. These guide the continuous cur- 
rent, and close the circuit. The result is a 
perceptible movement of the needle of the 
galvanometer. Either the needle swings 
back after the impact is finished,—then 
the isolating air-space has reéstablished it- 
self as it was, and the electrical eye is ready 
to react to another impact,—or (and this is 
most commonly the case) fine scattered par- 
ticles of metal, which have been consolidated 
again after evaporation, fill the air-space and 
build a metal bridge, whereupon the move- 
ment of the galvanometer’s needle is perma- 
nent. But the slightest shock is sufficient to 
bring this bridge to a fall, and thus to break 
the metallic contact. 

In the same way, as Branly first discovered, 
works a tube of glass when filled with iron 
or copper filings. Such a tube presents an 
insuperable resistance to the passage of an 
electrical stream, so that we can clamp it to 
the pole of a galvanic battery with metal 
fasteners without receiving a charge. But 
if this tube receives the 
impact of electric rays, 
then it conducts the main 
circuit, and the needle of 
the galvanometer moves. 
After the electrical radia- 
tion upon the tube is fin- 
ished, a light shock given to 
the tube reéstablishes once 
more the complete resist- 
ance to the main circuit. 

Fig. 4 shows an apparatus of this kind, in 
which the metal filings are replaced with 
iron nails loosely piled up one upon another. 
There are countless points of contact present 
having insulating surfaces. The radiation of 
electric waves excites among them an elec- 
tric vibration, and countless invisible sparks 
at the points of interruption cause metal- 
lic contact. 

Lodge of Liverpool appears to have been 
the first to use such tubes as electrical eyes 
for the study of the Hertz rays. In his ab- 


FIG. 3. RESONATOR 
WITH GALVANOM- 
ETER ATTACHED. 
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sorbing book, « The 
Work of Hertz and 
Some of his Succes- 
sors,» he describes 
various arrange- 
ments of this and 
of other kinds, 
which he had been 
using as early as 
1889. From him 
came the term «co- 
herer,» which he 
chose because a 
more intimate con- 
nection, as it were 
a cohesion, of the 
metal filings was 
produced by the 
electrical waves. 
One may also fairly 
consider Lodge the 
father of the idea 
of telegraphing 
with electric rays 
and such tubes; but 
he fixes as the 
farthest distance 
that can be reached 
one half an English 
mile (eight hundred 
meters), without 
ever having given 
any practical proof of the theory. 

Marconi’s electrical eye is pictured in 
Fig. 5. He uses a metallic powder, or, more 
correctly, a mixture of metallic powders, 
which consist of ninety-six per cent. nickel 
and four per cent. silver. This mixture is 
sealed up in a little glass tube between two 
knobs of silver, the meeting surfaces of which 
knobs are amalgamated by a trace of quick- 
silver. After it is filled, the tube is cleansed 
and soldered up; wires of platinum effect the 
passage of electricity, and are soldered on 
to the silver knobs; the tube is fastened with 
marine glue to a stick or pillar of glass, 
which serves as a support. 

Fig. 6 shows the arrangement of Marconi’s 
receiver. The main circuit, strongly drawn 
out, contains a desiccator (A), asensitive relay 
(B), and the coherer (C). It is well known 
that a transferrer commonly used in tele- 
graphy is called a relay. It reacts to 
very slender streams 
of electricity, and 
moves at the same 
time a tongue which 
conducts a second cir- 
cuit with stronger bat- 








FIG. 4. THE LODGE COHERER AND 

BRANLY’S TURE WITH METAL 

FILINGS TO REGISTER IMPACT 
OF AERIAL ELECTRICITY. 


teries. When the coherer is cut off, the cir- 
cuit is broken, and the tongue of the cir- 
cuitless relay points to contact of rest. 
After the impact of the waves, cohesion 
in C permits the establishment of a current 
which turns the tongue of the relay on the 
working contact. Therewith the circuit of 
the battery (a) is closed, and the Morse indi- 
cator (b), which has been inserted therein, 
as well as the ticker (c), are set to work. 
At the first stroke of the ticker against 
the coherer the particles in the latter 
must fall asunder; thereby the first cir- 
cuit becomes at rest, and the tongue of the 
relay lays itself at the point of rest and 
cuts off the battery (a). At a renewed sub- 
jection to the electric waves this action re- 
peats itself. It is evident that by subjection 
of the coherer to intermittent radiation one 
can produce the Morse alphabet. 
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FIG. 6. MARCONI’S RECEIVER. 


A—Desiccator. a—Battery. 
B—Relay. b—Morse indicator. 
OC—Coherer. e—Ticker. 


In January, 1897, when the news of Mar- 
coni’s first successes ran through the news- 
papers, I myself was earnestly occupied with 
similar problems. I had not been able to tele- 
graph more than one hundred meters through 
the air. It was at once clear to me that Mar- 
coni must have added something else —some- 
thing new—to what was already known, 
whereby he had been able to attain to 
lengths measured by kilometers. Quickly 
making up my mind, I traveled to England, 
where the Bureau of Telegraphs was under- 
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taking experiments on a large scale. Mr. 
Preece, the celebrated engineer-in-chief of 
the General Post-Office, in the most courteous 
and hospitable way, permitted me to take 
part in these; and in truth what I there saw 
was something quite new. Marconi had made 
a discovery. He was working with means 
the entire meaning of which no one before 
him had recognized. Only in that way can 
we explain the secret of his success. In the 
English professional journals an attempt has 
been made to deny novelty to the method of 
Marconi. It was urged that the production 
of Hertz rays, their radiation through space, 
the construction of his electrical eye—all 
this was known before. True; all this had 
been known to me also, and yet I never was 
able to exceed one hundred meters. 

In the first place, Marconi has worked out 
a clever arrangement for the apparatus which 
by the use of the simplest means produces a 
sure technical result. Then he has shown 
that such telegraphy (writing from afar) was 
to be made possible only through, on the one 
hand, earth connection between the appa- 
ratus and, on the other, the use of long ex- 
tended upright wires. By this simple but ex- 
traordinarily effective method he raised the 
power of radiation in the electric forces a hun- 
dredfold. The upright extended wires work 
like the pierced tube of a watering-cart; the 
rays of electric force spurt, as it were, inevery 
direction upright to the wire; they cause a 
great part of space to bedrawn intosympathy.! 

Now, since these wires are the essence of 
Marconi’s discovery, the term « telegraphy 
without wires » is really erroneous; more cor- 
rectly should it be called telegraphy by sparks, 
in opposition to the term used hitherto, « tele- 
graphy by circuit» (Stromtelegraphie). 

The experiments in England were carried 
out in the Bristol Channel. A mast thirty 
meters high was erected on the cliff near 
Lavernock Point—a cliff twenty meters high, 
one hour from the pleasant little bathing 
village of Penarth. Over the top of the mast 
was a cylindrical hood of zinc, two meters 
high and one meter indiameter. Aninsulated 
copper wire passed from the zinc cylinder to 
the foot of the mast to meet one pole of 
the receiver. The other pole was connected 


1 The reader wiil find in Tae Century for April, 1895, 
in an article on Mr. Tesla’s inventions, a quotation from 
his lecture, delivered at Philadelphia in February, 1893, 
and at St. Louis in March, 1893, in which he expressed 
confidence in the practicability of telegraphy without 
wires. In the same lecture will be found a description 
of the scheme, the connections, and the arrangement of 
transmitting- and receiving-instruments used later in 
Signor Marconi’s experiments. (See «Inventions, Re- 
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with the ocean by a long wire which ran down 
the face of the cliff. In the midst of Bristol 
Channel, five kilometers distant from Laver- 
nock Point, lies the little island called Flat- 
holm. There was the place for transmission. 
The apparatus to engender the sparks was in 
a little wooden cabin. Its knobs were con- 
nected, one with a zinc hood on a mast of 
the same height as that on Lavernock Point, 
the other with the sea. 

After a few preliminary experiments, the 
sending of messages was perfectly success- 
ful. It will always be an unforgettable recol- 
lection how, on the morning of May 13, 1897, 
our party of five, cowering together in a big 
wooden case, because of the heavy wind, our 
ears and eyes bent with the most anxiouscare 
upon the receiving apparatus, suddenly, after 
the raising of the signal-flag agreed upon, 
perceived the first tickings, the first clear 
Morse letters on the tape! Silently and in- 
visibly the message had been borne across 
the space from the rocky coast, ferried 
across by that mysterious medium, the ether. 

After my departure the experiments were 
continued. It was possible to make clear 
telegraphic communications between Laver- 
nock Point and Brean Down, straight across 
the entire breadth of Bristol Channel, four- 
teen and a half kilometers. 

Having returned to my home, I went to 
work at once to repeat the experiments with 
my own instruments, with the use of Mar- 
coni’s wires. Success was instant. I set up 
telegraphic communication between my labo- 
ratory and‘a factory about two kilometers 
away, where a water-tower was placed at my 
disposal for the placing of the wire of trans- 
mission. I resolved, however, to discontinue 
the connection, because there came a query 
from the office of the telephone company, 
whether in that district any local meteoro- 
logical storm existed, since all the telephone- 
lines there were out of order. 

Meantime the attention of the German 
Emperor had been drawn to the new form of 
telegraphy. It is known with what a lively 
interest and with what a depth of technical 
knowledge the Emperor follows the progress 
of applied science. Hardly a tract of this 
great field is foreign to him, and it is not un- 


searches, and Writings of Niko’a Tesla,» by Thomas 
Commerford Martin; New York, « The Electrical Engi- 
neer,» 1894, pp. 346-349.) A number of scientific men 
have already called attention to this fact. This does 
not detract from the distinct merit of Signor Marconi 
in having effected the transmission to a five- or sixfold 
distance by an application of devices which were thought 
capable only of a transmission of a mile or two.—THE 
EDITOR. 
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frequently the case that the reading of techni- 
cal reports, foreign and German, is, as it were, 
a rest for him from the wearisome exertions 
of state affairs. 

For carrying out extensive experiments, 
the waters of the Havel River near Potsdam 
were put at my disposal, as well as the sur- 
rounding royal parks—an actual laboratory 
of nature under a laughing sky, in surround- 
ings of paradise! The imperial family delight 
to sail and row on the lakes formed by the 
Havel; therefore a detachment of sailors is 
stationed there during the summer, and Iwas 
permitted to employ the crews as helpers. 

I placed the receiving apparatus in the 
sailors’ barracks. The flagstaff there was 
considerably heightened, so that the highest 
point of the clear receiving wire was twenty- 
six meters above the level of the ground. For 
my first transmitting-station I chose a church 
lying on the other shore of the Havel, which 
was built by Frederick William IV, called the 
Saviour’s Church at Sacrow, distant one and 
six tenth kilometers in an air-line. Fig. 7 
shows the edifice. On one side of the basilica 
stands the clock-tower, which has a platform 
immediately below its roof. There a mast was 
placed, and from its highest point, twenty- 
three meters above the ground, a copper wire 
was suspended by means of a porcelain insu- 
lator. I had chosen the nave of the church as 
the place for my spark-generator, in order to 
be protected during rainy weather. The tele- 
grams transmitted from Sacrow reached the 
sailors’ barracks with unimpeachable clear- 
ness and exactness. To be sure, I was on one 
occasion in a state of lively dismay because 
of the indistinctness of the marks on the 
tape. It was the very day on which the 
Emperor desired to inspect the arrange- 
ments. It was only a short time before the 
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doors closed that I was able to discover the 
origin of the interference and to suppress 
it. I had withdrawn the transmitting or 
spark-generating apparatus farther than 
was my wont within the entrance of the 
church, and thus it had got too near the 
stone flooring. By pulling the wires tighter 
the trouble was overcome. The sending of 
messages was very successful. The Em- 
peror himself sent a telegram, and on his 
return to the sailors’ station could convince 
himself of its safe arrival there. 

Further experiments at the Sacrow church 
gave an important result. When I carried 
the transmitter wire perpendicularly down 
the clock-tower to the entrance of the 
church and to the spark-generator placed 
there, the signs entirely failed to appear at 
the receiving-station. After a good deal of 
experimenting the obstacle was discovered. 
In the immediate neighborhood of the clock- 
tower are clumps of trees (see Fig. 7) which 
almost entirely concealed the vertical wire, 
so that from the sailors’ station with the 
telescope one could only make out the upper 
section of the wire. The rays emanating from 
the wire were swallowed up by the group of 
trees as rays of light might be, or else led 
off toward the ground. The chief condition 
for success with telegraphy by sparks is that 
all obstacles which are found in front of the 
transmitter wire must be cleared away. 

This fact was particularly felt when | 
wished to open telegraphic communication 
between the sailors’ station and Peacock 
Island, three kilometers apart. The air-line 
between the two stations is crossed by a 
hilly, wooded tongue of land in the Glienicke 
Park, which is covered with houses. The 
electrical rays had to pass through these 
houses. It was successful, truly, but only 
after I had increased the length of the wire 
at both stations to sixty-five meters. It is 
remarkable that connection could also be had 
with Peacock Island when I substituted for 
the vertical wire and earth connection wires 
about one hundred meters in length, which | 

stretched paralle! 
to each other, 
about two meters 
above the level of 
the ground. 

% The — experi- 
ments in Potsdam 
had for their ob- 
ject the discov- 
ery of the basal 
conditions on 
which to predi- 
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cate success in 
spark telegraphy. 
In order to over- 
come greater dis- 
tances, more au- 
spicious places and 
methods had been 
considered. 

In the meantime 
Marconi, while con- 
ducting experi- 
ments at Spezia 
which he carried 
out with the sup- 
port of the Italian navy, had succeeded in 
telegraphing from a moving battle-ship, the 
San Martino, sixteen and three tenth kilo- 
meters to the arsenal of San Bartolommeo, 
and at a distance of eighteen kilometers in 
deciphering a few signals. 

I resolved to attempt still greater dis- 
tances. 

The Emperor had ordered the balloon de- 
partment of the army to assist in these 
experiments. The practice-ground of the mil- 
itary balloonists lies in Schoneberg, near 
Berlin, and a military railway runs thence 
directly south. At a distance of twenty-one 
kilometers in an air-line lies the village of 
Rangsdorf, on the railway itself. The send- 
ing apparatus was arranged there, and the 
necessary guard and balloon material were 
sent down. 

After a few experiments, we succeeded on 
the 7th of October in establishing communi- 
cation between the two posts. There was a 
cold, raw northwest wind, so that both the 
balloons, anchored at the two places, were 
driven about. At both stations thin copper 
wire was fastened to the baskets of the bal- 
loons, reaching two hundred and fifty meters 
to the apparatus. Connection with the earth 
was made by means of swords stuck in the 
ground. 

The first telegram received under these 
conditions is reproduced by the autotype 
process in Fig. 8. The clearness of the 
Morse characters seems all the more notice- 
able because the electrical condition of the 
atmosphere on that day was as unfavorable 
as one could imagine. The electricity cf the 
air was so strong that one could not touch 
the wires hanging down from the balloons 
withoutgetting the severest electrical shocks. 
When one of the wires broke loose from the ap- 
paratus by reason of the strong wind, a lively 
jumping about took place among the soldiers 
standing near, for fear that they might be 
hit by the wires whipping to and fro. Never- 
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theless, the effect of those electrical inter- 
ferences in the air are to be seen on the 
Morse tape only in a few points which did 
not mar the legibility of the Morse charac- 
ters, consisting of short and long lines. 

I have often been asked in what directions 
and in what field the use of spark telegraphy 
might be employed. Our knowledge of the 
phenomenon in question is, so far, a very 
modest thing; we are really in the very open- 
ing chapters. Who would care to say to-day 
how far, and whither, the path will lead us? 
I do not purpose to paint pictures of the 
future, but I believe I can state with em- 
phasis that for certain purposes the new 
telegraphy is ripe to-day, and well worthy of 
consideration. The most important appear 
to me to lie in the military field. Besieged 
fortresses, and advancing armies which have 
the enemy between them, could make use of 
spark telegraphy to-day as a method of com- 
munication. The system works just as surely 
on abright dayas by night and in fog, though, 
to be sure, only in cases where balloons can 
be employed, since the distances reached 
when towers, masts, and high trees were used 
would hardly suffice in cases of this kind. 

Quite as important is the usefulness of the 
discovery for the navy. Experiments of last 
summer have made perfectly certain the pos- 
sibility of using captive balloons on the high 
sea. In place of balloons, without doubt, 
one might use the modern kites, brought to 
such a pitch of perfection in America, as 
those of Hargrave and others. I owe it to 
the kindness of an acquaintance in New York 
that I know something of these excellent 
kites, and a few experiments have already 
shown me that they are perfectly adapted to 
the carrying of thin wires. 

There is a future for the use of spark 
telegraphy for lighthouses and light-ships. 
The receiving apparatus can easily be made 
in a handy form, not bulkier than a chronom- 
eter. On the approach to a lighthouse it 
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would not only give signs, but would tick out 
the name of the lighthouse; it appears even 
possible to provide the receiving apparatus 
with a regulator, to be adjusted at will ac- 
cording to whether a greater or smaller sen- 
sitiveness is desired, whereby the distance 
of the lighthouse can be read off. 

An undeniable weakness of spark tele- 
graphy is this: every telegram is imparted to 
the whole world; every receiver can take it 
up. Owing to this reason, for the present its 
application will have to be confined to par- 
ticular cases. For practical purposes, if one 
desires to protect one’s self from having 
despatches read by others, there remains 
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always the use of signs arranged before- 
hand. In war, to be sure, telegraphy would 
become impossible as soon as a hostile spark- 
generator should cause a permanent disturb- 
ance of the characters. A very interesting 
battle might occur in the waves of ether. 
Notwithstanding these undeniable short- 
comings, let us not allow ourselves to be 
deprived of joy at the discovery of the new 
telegraphy. We are face to face with very 
peculiar phenomena. Nature has opened a 
new door for us. It is the mission of science 
at present to bring light into the opened 
room. After that we shall not have to wait 
long for the necessary technical progress. 


CRITIC. 


BY ALINE GORREN. 


& \when HE one point upon which the best 
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friend of America and America’s 
u- worst enemy would probably 

agree is that we are not a criti- 

cal people. As to the results to 
which the fact may lead, these two persons 
might, however, hold very different opinions. 
To the one, our want of the critical sense 
would appear to be a fatal weakness. To the 
other, it would reveal itself as, in many di- 
rections, the source of our greatest strength. 
Now it may be possible to be firmly of this 
second way of thinking, and yet to be able 
to perceive the amount of truth that belongs 
to the first. 

It is certainly an inherent characteristic 
of the Anglo-Saxon to hold action as better, 
any day, than any amount of abstract 
theorizing; and where this characteristic 
exists as emphatically as it does in America 
it would be unreasonable to expect a very 
free play of that deeper and more compre- 
hensive class of criticism, as applied either 
to art and letters or to the esthetic side of 
the daily conduct of life, which trenches 
upon the ground of philosophical reflection 
and speculation, and which alone can truly 
becalled criticism. Every thoughtful student 
of American institutions feels that they are 
triumphant because of the wise elasticity 
which is part of their essence, and which 
adjusts political ideals to the facts of life and 
the inconsequentialness of human nature, be- 
ing willing to forego something of the logi- 
cal perfection of a theory if thereby it can 


be made more effectively a working one; and 
he recognizes how profoundly in this prac- 
ticality the whole genius of the people is ex- 
pressed. In our social life the same order of 
observations may be made. It is still a largely 
disorganized social life. Certainly it is not or- 
ganized as is social life among the Latin peo- 
ples. Withthema perpetual process ofanalysis 
decomposes into their remote elements, day 
in and day out, every social force of any mo- 
ment, and many forces which superficially 
seem of no moment; all the actions of man in 
society, and their subtle influence upon his 
fellows, are weighed minutely. The place of 
every individual is made for him, and the lim- 
its within which he may expand are prescribed. 
Hence the superior smoothness and amenity 
of the machinery of life in a country like 
France; hence the really larger individual 
liberty, since, where all know their bounds, 
there must be, for each, fewer chances of 
rough encounters with the environment. But 
a good American, whose ideas in respect to 
all the moral aspects of conduct are apt to 
be rigid and sharply defined, holds with re- 
gard to the infinite complexities of social re- 
lations a very different attitude. He may 
acknowledge, if pushed to it, that the only 
efficacious way which has yet been devised 
of making people live together agreeably is 
toreduce the conditions of living to a science. 
Nevertheless, the critical alertness necessary 
to the elaborating of such a science is, in 
some subtle way, repugnant tohim. It seems 
too much like the alertness of the meddler— 
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of him who thrusts his fingers among delicate 
threads not meant for his handling. It may 
be said that to the American of the best type 
it seems not to be thus—not by a continual 
watching of others and himself—that the 
greatest things are done; it seems not to be 
the way of the greatest men. Or, again, it 
may perhaps be said that to such an Ameri- 
can the perfection of social relations does 
not seem to be so vastly important a matter, 
after all. For the Latin methods proceed 
from the deeply rooted belief that the social 
life of man is the object of the greatest con- 
sequence to man; and, obviously, this will not 
be the belief of races in whom the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life is larger, more di- 
rectly occupies the individual, and takes up 
a greater part of his time, as is the case with 
us of the Germanic brotherhood. 

The art life of a country will naturally be 
found to fall under the same conditions that 
govern that country politically and socially; 
and here the absence of the critical spirit 
among us is indeed more freely acknowledged 
than it is in any other department of our life, 
and perhaps the fact more clearly perceived 
that it may draw some serious disadvantages 
in its wake. 

The professional critic of art or letters is 
nowhere a very gracious figure, perhaps, in 
the eyes either of the artist or of the public, 
and the less so where his functions find little 
support in the temperament and character 
of the race; but much of this lack of sym- 
pathy with his position and his labors springs 
from a confusion of ideas concerning both. 
We think, in effect, of the critic almost in- 
variably as being primarily occupied with the 
artist, the writer, and as directing his efforts 
toward the modifying, correcting, and in- 
fluencing of their work. To the superficial 
view his preoccupation appears to be ex- 
clusively with them. This is an error; but 
it has, as a logical result, the effect of put- 
ting artists and writers instantaneously upon 
the defensive, and causing them to make 
those periodic declarations concerning the 
inferiority of the most intelligent criticism 
to the least intelligent original creation, 
which so needlessly envenom, and so effec- 
tually befog, all discussions on this subject. 
As every artist is deeply aware that the 
conditions which govern the coming into 
being of any creative work operate quite out- 
side the reach of the creator’s own ken, not 
to speak of that of another, —as he knows how 
absolutely mysterious is the generation of a 
work of art,—he resents as an impertinence 
the intrusion into these areana of the smug 
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dogmatism of the critic. A poem, a picture, 
a melody, come to be because they are in- 
evitable; they are, at least, inevitable if they 
are of the best. They may be analyzed, classi- 
fied, conrpared, and relative degrees of merit 
may be assigned to them; but the soul of 
them is something that is altogether outside 
the domain of the reasoning faculties. A 
striking sense of this truth is shown in a 
recent book on esthetics, written by a French- 
man who advances the theory that genius is 
a force of nature continuing, in the brain of 
man, to manifest itself in a new form—a 
form different in order from the phenomena 
of the visible world, but not different in kind. 
According to this theory, the volitional part 
in a work of genius is small indeed. The 
painter, the poet, the composer, work before 
the moment of inspiration, says M. Séailles. 
They work, if the paradox be allowed, before 
their actual work begins. When it has begun 
there is no longer any conscious effort; some- 
thing else works, which asks not their codpera- 
tion. The harder the preliminary personal 
labor, the task of preparation, the easier the 
working of the impersonal force at the given 
moment: but this is the only connection be- 
tween the two. 

Admit that this be true,—and something 
of the sort certainly is true,—and then con- 
sider how futile and officious, to say no worse, 
must seem to the man of genius the ifs and 
fors and buts, the whys and wherefores, of 
the average critic! This resentment should, 
however, vanish with the realization that the 
critic’s proper business is not, in the first 
place, with him, but with the public. It is 
to the mass of cultivated people that the 
critic addresses himself, and his principal 
affair is to shape their minds for the suit- 
able reception of the artist’s work when it is 
given to the world. This is the only material 
which he really molds and manipulates— pub- 
lic opinion. Of course, since he can do so 
only by a continual reference to the poem, 
the picture, the novel,—by dissecting their 
parts, discussing their technical execution, 
and explaining their intention,—he is also 
busy with the painter and the writer. But 
this is the point to be made: he is—or should 
be—indirectly, not directly, busy with them. 

It is a distinction too often overlooked by 
professional critics themselves, as well as 
by people at large. Many critics appear to 
fancy that their observations, founded some- 
times on esthetic rules of universal applica- 
tion, but more often, as they indeed must 
perforce be, on individual preferences, should 
have the power to determine at first hand the 
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direction and nature of an artist’s inspiration. 
It is safe to say that the cases are extremely 
rare where such a thing occurs. After all is 
said and done, criticism must accept the in- 
spirational product as it comes, be thankful 
for it,—though the gratitude at times be of 
a tempered sort,—and refrain from seeking 
to interfere with it at its source. The only 
influence which criticism can have on artis- 
tic inspiration is of the reflex kind, and is 
secured at second hand, by its immediate 
task of clarifying the ideas of the masses 
with regard to art in general, and of teaching 
them to think intelligently about it, to bear 
in mind certain immutable standards, and to 
make comparisons and distinctions. The 
more a people’s activity is aroused in this 
direction, the more enlightened and minute 
its discriminations become, the easier it is 
for the artist to appeal to it, to produce 
in the midst of it. This is a commonplace. 
But it must also be observed that the.char- 
acter of his inspiration, and much of its 
quality, are determined by the sum total of 
those ideas concerning art which the per- 
sistent work of intelligent criticism has dis- 
seminated in the public. This is a rule not 
invalidated by a few exceptions here and 
there. The art of Edgar Allan Poe, for in- 
stance, was assuredly not the flowering of 
the sum total of esthetic notions current in 
America forty or fifty years ago. The ex- 
amples, on the other hand, which prove the 
rule are too frequent for enumeration. Let 
us merely recall the case of Richard Wag- 
ner, whose art in its totality is the fulfilment 
and culmination of esthetic theories propa- 
gated far and wide throughout Germany by 
philosophers and critics for a hundred years 
back—theories which had so filtered into the 
consciousness of the mass of the people that 
the final fruition of them was understood 
and accepted by the Germans as forming 
indeed what Wagner always claimed that it 
formed—a « national » art. 

This debt which the artist owes the critic 
is not a small one; nor is it any the less ac- 
tual for being commonly lost sight of. It is 
a current belief that the public is educated 
by the mere existence of the good work 
of art, and not by the elucidation of its 
commentators. Education by absorption is 
perhaps the most deep-going and far-reach- 
ing form of education, but it has never been 
found practicable to rely upon it solely in 
other branches of mental acquisition; then 
why believe that it can be relied upon solely 
for the proper development of the art-sense? 
In effect it never is, and cannot be. How 
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many people care about poetry, let us say— 
feel it, are reached by it? And can one doubt 
that if a more loving and careful analysis of 
such of its products as appear to-day were 
undertaken by critics competent to convey 
to an indifferent public the perennial value 
of its ministrations, some of the unresponsive- 
ness of the average reader would disappear, 
and some perception of the eternal signifi- 
cance of the poet’s message would extend 
to the classes now given over to nothing more 
tonic in the way of reading than the daily 
newspaper? We say that one is born with the 
feeling for the enjoyment of poetry, and an- 
other is not. Not so: at least, to say this is 
not to say all. The feeling for the highest 
esthetic enjoyment and appreciation is cul- 
tivable, and cultivable as is any other faculty, 
by studying the material to be enjoyed, by 
reverently conning its constituent parts. In 
short, a vague, dreamy delight in the presence 
of some beautiful work of the artistic spirit 
is not enough. It is not enough for intelli- 
gence; it is not enough especially to produce 
the atmosphere of interest which stimulates 
the painter, the musician, the writer, to sus- 
tained effort, and keeps him true to the pitch. 
We love best what we know best. To rest 
in loving without knowing is often the mer- 
est sentimentality—a sentimentality toward 
which our Germanic forefathers had always 
a leaning, while it was especially antagonis- 
tic to the lucid Greek and Latin spirit. 

Is this saying that the lucid Greek and 
Latin spirit has given greater things to the 
world than the nebulous Teutonic soul, so 
full of the haunting sense of the infinite? 
Let us not be so misunderstood. We may 
claim only that a natural tendency toward 
esthetic sentimentality has its dangers; and 
that it is best corrected by holding firmly in 
view the critical methods of the opposite 
temper. Americans, as a people, require to be 
urged, not to love beautiful things more, — 
we have no little love of the beautiful, —but 
to know more about them; in other words, to 
give precisely a little warmer welcome to that 
discriminating faculty, as directed toward 
artistic things, which we began these remarks 
by noting as really foreign to our nature. 

The great question of a coming national 
art in the United States has been debate: 
from every possible point of view. That the 
representative American novel, for instance, 
was one day to be written, what it would be 
like when it was written, why it had not yet 
been written—these are topics which have 
been discussed with a regularity as unfailing 
as the recurrent rhythm of the seasons. We 
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have heard every manner of reason advanced 
for our failure yet to have produced a very 
great literature, an art of the very first 
order. But this reason, that it is so difficult 
as to be almost impossible for a writer—for 
any artist—to address successfully a wide 
audience in whom ideas about art and litera- 
ture are exceedingly diversified and indi- 
vidualistic, is certainly the most weighty. 
We are told that a great national event, stir- 
ring souls to their depths, would bring forth 
the great book. Doubtless it would; and why? 
Not alone because the writer’s soul would be 
stirred, but because thousands of other souls 
would be stirred at the same time and by the 
same pulse. It is the certainty that feeling 
will awaken quick response, that the idea 
launched forth will be received and sifted in 
the white heat of enthusiasm, that makes the 
touch sure and the authority great. What, 
then, of 
The idle singer of an empty day? 


Can he look for no response whatever? His 
plight need not surely be so bad if he may 
believe that his auditors are attentive, at 
least, to the key he strikes, and to the aims 
he strives for. But this they are not likely 
to be unless their minds have been prepared 
for attention by the patient preliminary 
labors of philosophical criticism. 

Indeed, it appears to be clear enough that 
we shall not have a great literature and a 
great national art until we have labored a 
little more in the field of this higher criti- 
cism. Let us be frank with ourselves. That 
superfluous person, the critic, is really less 
superfluous in America to-day, perhaps, than 
anywhere else. Let us not disdain him, let 
us not ignore him, too much; he has his 
uses. Poets have sung, and painters painted, 
in the great creative periods, with so fine 
and lusty a spontaneity that almost the world 
has been persuaded that such glorious facil- 
ity came at the fingers’ ends. It does come 
at the fingers’ ends; but only when much 
obscure toil, and efforts often vain, sterile, 
baffled, have for generations wrought the 
tactile sense to the requisite delicacy. The 
foundations of great artistic periods are deep 
laid among the tenets of arid and partly dis- 
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carded philosophical systems. Men and wo- 
men open wide the doors of their hearts to 
the artist who has given them a new joy that 
makes life the better worth living. The 
philosophers’ names they forget, if they ever 
knew them. And this is as it must be; for 
philosophers, analyzers, critics, are perhaps, 
after all, but the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. 

And still we have need of them—we have 
need of them to unify the artistic conscious- 
ness of Americans. We have need of them 
to check the faddish foolishness which every 
now and then takes possession of us, making 
some particular personality or departure in 
the artistic life so exclusively and passion- 
ately an object of devotion for the time that 
all sense of proportion is destroyed, with 
great loss of equipoise to our minds. We 
have need of the philosopher-critic to culti- 
vate in us, finally, a deep feeling for that 
order of art and literature that is, as Matthew 
Arnold would have said, «of the centre.» 
That feeling fails us too often now. Where 
foreign achievement, for instance, is con- 
cerned, we are too soon captured by the trick 
of schools, too much caught by the esoteric 
cult of «chapels,» induced to give undue re- 
verberations to paradoxical experiments that 
were meant to be brilliant suggestions only, 
and never to become fixed into artistic dog- 
mas. All these manifestations afford stimu- 
lating variety to the life of the mind; but 
they are valuable as moods of intellectual 
experience precisely in proportion to the in- 
tegrity of the central standard to which they 
are ultimately referred. If we have this stan- 
dard, we gain in flexibility by incursions into 
the fields of the extremist, the ultra-individu- 
alist, in art. If we have it not, our last state, 
after our travels, is worse than the first. And 
what makes this central standard? To some 
of us, who have in matters artistic inveter- 
ately the temper of the aristocrat, it may 
never have been pleasant to hear. None the 
less is the central standard made up of the 
collective judgment of the greatest number 
of intelligent people; of those sentiments 
that belong, not to the few, but to the many, 
and that echo farthest and deepest to the 
right, to the awakening, touch. 
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AN ARTIST AMONG THE FELLAHEEN.' 


BY R. TALBOT ‘KELLY, 
Author of «In the Desert with the Bedouin,» « My Bedouin Friends.» 


WITH PICTURES BY THE AUTHOR. 


HAD occasion previously to make some 

slight comparison of the desert Arab with 
the «Fellah» of Egypt, toe the disadvantage 
of the latter; and though truth compels one 
to admit that in manliness, intelligence, and, 
above all, cleanliness the Fellaheen fall far 
short of their neighbors the Bedouin, I would 
be ungrateful did I not bear testimony to 
their equal hospitality, kindness, and good 
humor, and many little pleasant traits which 
have in course of time generated in me a 
feeling almost of affection for these simple 
country folk. 

In judging any person or race, origin and 
environment must always be taken into con- 
sideration if one would be just. Unlike the 
Arabs, whose traditions are warlike and in- 
dependent, and whose free and vigorous life 
has developed all that is manly and honora- 
ble in their character, the poor Egyptians 
look back upon thousands of years of slavery 
and cruel tyranny, and have, through all the 
generations of their existence, been sub- 
jected to the rule of a superior race, and 
denied the right to think and act for them- 
selves. The result is childlike obedience to 
the stronger will which rules them, and a 
somewhat cringing and servile attitude to the 
representative of place and power. In addi- 
tion to this, the climatic conditions and the 
flatness of the country have an enervating 
effect upon the character, and predispose its 
people to indolence and laisser-faire. 

The conditions of the life, however, de- 
mand incessant labor from the agriculturist, 
and no one could work harder when occasion 
demands; but, the daily task finished, the 
Fellah loves to sit in the sun, idly gossiping 
with his neighbors, or to enjoy the perfect 
pleasure of «doing nothing.» 

As a race they are a lying and improvident 
people, working because they must, ignorant, 
more or less fanatical, and instinctively cruel 
to dumb animals. Utterly devoid of initiative 
and powers of administration, the Fellaheen 
are, and always must remain, a subservient 
race, requiring the guidance and control of 
1 «Fellah,» singular (« Fellaheen,» plural), the soil-cutter. 
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a more enlightened and honest government 
than it would be possible to create from 
among themselves. 

Side by side with this incapacity for the 
control of affairs is, however, a certain chil- 
dish simplicity which is very engaging; and 
their contented acceptance of the «things 
that are» has preserved intact the customs 
andcostumes, of theirforefathersof Pharaonic 
times, which renders country life in the pro- 
vinces of Egypt one of the most fascinating 
and picturesque it has been my lot to enjoy. 

To me the province of Sharkiyeh, or the 
eastern province, has always seemed the most 
interesting. This is virtually the land of 
Goshen, full of Old-World suggestion, and 
still retaining many traces of Israelitish 
days. Its people are the most primitive of 
Egypt, and its scenery is more varied than 
that of any other part of the Delta; and, 
railways being few and the «tourist» still 
unknown, one finds here the Fellah in all 
his unsophisticated purity, reverencing the 
stranger, and preserving that instinct for 
hospitality which is always one of the 
most charming characteristics of the Mo- 
hammedan. 

My headquarters have always been the 
town of Fakous, a picturesque village sur- 
rounded by rich fields and date-forests, freely 
intersected by large irrigating-canals. Here 
lives the sheik Mahomed Abdoon, a large 
landowner, whose hospitality is as proverbial 
as his uprightness and kindness of heart, and 
whose dinners must be enjoyed to be properly 
appreciated. 

Let me describe my first meeting with him. 
I had just come down from Cairo, and was 
putting up at theirrigation rest-house—com- 
fortable enough quarters provided by gov- 
ernment for officials, but in this instance 
unoccupied, and therefore minus any com- 
missariat department. It was after sunset, 
and I was on the point of sending out my 
servant to buy what provisions he might be 
able to find, when two men, carrying lanterns, 
knocked at the gate, and, with the « salaams » 
of the sheik, begged that I would honor him 
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with my company at dinner. Though tired, 
1 was too hungry not to be thankful for the 
prospect of a dinner, and did the intervening 
mile of rough walking in record time. The 
sheik met me at the gate of his compound, 
and, kissing me on both cheeks, bade me 
welcome, saying that he was honored by the 
presence of an Englishman in his house. He 
conducted me to a small room built in a cor- 
ner of his inclosure, and we sat down to 
coffee and cigarettes while dinner was being 
prepared. This room was rather a shock to 
me, being furnished in modern French style, 
with gaudy chairs and sofas, and crystal 
candelabra; but the old sheik was evidently 
so proud of it that, against my conscience, 
] felt compelled to offer my congratulations 
and compliments, which pleased him greatly. 
After half an hour spent in smoking and 
desultory conversation, my hunger becamc 
almost unbearable, while my host and his 
servants were evidently becoming more and 
more uneasy, for some reason not then ap- 
parent. 

Presently more coffee was brought; and 
seeing before me a prospect of another hour 
spent in the same way, I exclaimed desper- 
ately: «Ana miish ouse, kahwah kaman ya 
sheykh. T’fudd’l b’il akl amil maroof, ana 
geean ketire » («I don’t want any more coffee, 
0 sheik. By your favor, bring on the din- 
ner; 1am very hungry»). This was evidently 
what he was waiting for, and with the great- 
est alacrity he jumped up and led the way 
to the dining-hall, while servants ran off to 
fetch the food. Poor man! I have no doubt 
that he was as hungry as I was. I afterward 
learned that the guest is expected to say 
when he is ready to eat, etiquette forbidding 
the offering of food until the guest an- 
nounces his readiness for the meal. This in 
the case of a guest formally invited; food is 
immediately offered to the casual wayfarer. 

The dining-room was a long, narrow build- 
ing overlooking the compound, into which 
it opened by three arches, which virtually 
made one side entirely open to the night 
air, and consequently cold and drafty. The 
meal was quickly served in a large tray, 
around which we sat in the usual way. The 
dinner itself, the first I ever ate in a Fellah 
house, is worth description; here is the menu: 

1. Soup (very greasy, with lemon squeezed 
into it). 

2. Salads. 

3. Baked turkey stuffed with rice and nuts. 

4. Spinach in oil. 

5. Haricot-beans. 

6. Boiled beef. 


7. Chops. 

8. Knuckle of veal. 

9. Malfoof (rolled vine-leaves inclosing 
chopped meat and spices). 

10. Mutton hash. 

11. Potatoes fried in oil. 

12. Pudding made of fine flour, honey, and 
oil. 

This I imagined would prove the end of the 
feast, and I was rather disconcerted to see 
appear other courses— 

13. Sausages. Then 

14. Stuffed tomatoes. 

- Boiled mutton. 

- More potatoes. 

. Mish-mish (stewed apricots). 

. A huge fish. 

. Sheep’s brains. 

. Riz vil laban (the usual rice-and-milk, 
which almost always concludes a meal). 

Each of the above twenty courses was 
served separately, in addition to the piles of 
flat loaves, radishes, cucumbers, cheese, and 
mixed herbs with which the tray was loaded. 
Servants stood about us, some holding lan- 
terns, others jars of rose-scented water, from 
which each one drank from time to time. 

Being my first experience of the kind, 
curiosity impelled me to eat a little of 
everything; and although it was many years 
ago, I still recollect the feeling of thankful- 
ness with which I afterward lay on a divan, 
silently smoking. And I remember yet the in- 
digestion which was my constant companion 
for days afterward. Since that time I have 
frequently been the guest of Mahomed Ab- 
doon, but never again have I had such a 
dinner as this first one. 

He was an interesting man in many ways, 
and was particularly fond of talking of Arabi’s 
campaign, and of Lord Charles Beresford, 
who visited him at that time. In return for 


‘hospitality received, Lord Charles invited the 


sheik to visit him on board his ship, H. M. 8. 
Condor, at Alexandria. Sheik Mahomed told 
me all about it afterward—how he was re- 
ceived on the quay by an officer, the boat’s 
crew with oars «up»; how the marines on 
board presented arms as he came up the lad- 
der; etc. But what particularly seemed to 
strike his fancy was the gun drill which was 
given to entertain him. « An order was given 
by one man, and immediately a hundred ran 
to do it. No one asked why, or made any 
noisy talk. Wonderful!» was his summary 
of this episode. Silent obedience particu- 
larly impresses Egyptians, who are very noisy 
talkers, and fond of argument. 

On his return to Fakous, he called his 
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villagers together, and narrated his experi- 
ences, concluding thus: «Oh, my children, 
the Egyptians were fools to pretend to fight 
the English. We are pygmies beside them. 
Why,» he exclaimed, «England could take 
Egypt in the hollow of her hand, and throw 
it into the sea! » 

During my first visit to Fakous I had the 
good fortune to make the acquaintance of 
McCullough Bey, whose perfect knowledge of 
the country and people, and whose companion- 
ship in many long rides through the districts, 
gave me an insight into Fellaheen life I could 
never have otherwise obtained. He was then 
engaged upon a survey and sale of govern- 
ment lands; and I accompanied him in many 
of his tours, thus reaching places and people 
I would never have heard of, and under his 
pilotage I saw many beautiful spots and met 
with many picturesque incidents. In atten- 
dance upon McCullough asclerk and factotum 
was Abd-el-Messieh,’ a big, handsome man of 
negroid birth, who might have been my own 
servant, so assiduous was he in his attention 
to my comfort. We had occasion to visit, 
among other places, a most picturesquely 
situated village called Kahboona, reached 
after a long day’s ride through a country of 
richly varied beauty. It was on this journey 


that I had my first experience of the Arab 
horse, which began in a very ludicrous, 


though somewhat alarming, manner. The 
streets of Fakous are narrow and tortuous, 
and my cavass,” intending to show me the 
way, suddenly dashed past me to get in front, 
and so alarmed my steed that with a leap 
he raced after the man, and a helter-skelter 
chase through the town began. I found it 
impossible to hold my horse in, so let him go, 
and trusted to luck. Aware that he had 
acted very stupidly, the cavass looked over 
his shoulder to see if I was angry, and see- 
ing, as he thought, signs of vengeance in 
my face, he exclaimed: « My boy, he means 
to beat you. You had better make tracks out 
of this, and get away as quickly as possible »; 
and spurring his horse, he made for a date- 
grove. 

Utterly unable to restrain my horse, which 
had now fairly bolted, this breakneck race 
continued. Dodging in and out among the 
palm-trees, every moment threatened with 
almost .ertain death had we collided with 
one of the huge trunks, I had an anxious 
quarter of an hour. The ground was broken, 
and the trees were so close together that it 


1 Slave of the — 
2 Mounted messeng 
3 A kind of rank a used for fodder. 
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was all I could do to keep my seat as my 
horse jerked itself in and out among them. 
I was, however, gaining on the cavass, and 
at last, in desperation, he set his horse ata 
small canal, hoping to escape me and my 
supposed vengeance; but his horse «de- 
clined,» while mine took it at a stride. A 
few minutes later I was in an open bit of 
country, and able to rein in and dismount. 
The cavass never appeared till next day; but 
half an hour later McCullough and Abd-el- 
Messieh found me enjoying a quiet smoke, 
and were much relieved to see me alive. 
Thus began my reputation for horseman- 
ship; though I can hardly claim to be an 
adept, I have in its practice certainly been 
attended by a great amount of luck in the 
various difficulties I have met with. 

We were now a long way out of the track, 
but making, as near as we could judge, a 
true line for Kahboona, we continued across 
country. Presently we met a small boy herd- 
ing goats, and asked him if we were «right 
for Kahboona.» «Yes, your Excellency,» he 
replied; «and if we had known you were 
coming this way, we would have had a road 
made straight for you.» 

This reply was made in all seriousness, and 
is another instance of the graceful imagery 
of the East to which I have referred in former 
articles. 

The country about Kahboona is, I think, 
the most beautiful in Egypt. Being the 
center of the date-growing industry, large 
groves of palms are so numerous as to be al- 
most one continuous forest, broken here and 
there by small open patches of bercime* and 
vegetables, principally beans, the fragrance 
of which in the early spring is delicious, and, 
under the hot sun and with the drowsy hum of 
thewild bees, makes one longtoliein the shade 
of the trees and dream forever. The town 
itself is buried in the midst of a particularly 
dense grove, and on one side is the usual 
birkeh, or pool of infiltrated water, common 
to all villages, and meaning so much illness 
and epidemic among the people. These birkeh 
are formed by the excavation of the mud with 
which the houses are built, and, filling with 
water, they usually become open cesspools 
into which all the filth of the village per- 
colates, breeding millions of mosquitos, as 
well as malaria. As if this were not enough, 
the village cemetery was placed on the brink 
of the pool, the graves being below the water- 
level; and I actually saw women drawing 
water from the pool for domestic use! Need- 
less to say, I touched no water in this village, 
except that which my own men brought from 
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a distance. The old omdeh' of the town and 
his head villagers met us at the outskirts, 
kissing our hands and feet, while thanking 
Allah for giving them the honor of our visit. 

After my adventure of the morning I was 
vlad to get out of the saddle and rest in the 
«uest-house, and I thoroughly enjoyed the 
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bring one out somewhere near the desired 
spot. 

Asarule, the villages have the appearance 
of fortifications, the outside walls being fre- 
quently without doors or windows, and the 
lanes of the village terminating in massive 
wooden doors, which are usually closed at 
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simple but wholesome meal of rice and mut- 
ton. I have already described the customs 
of the table, which are much the same among 
all Moslems, and need not be repeated here. 

The village, however, is a typical one, and, 
with my sleeping accommodation, merits de- 
scription. 

Built entirely of sun-dried mud, the small, 
low huts, from considerations of economy 
and space, join one another whenever pos- 
sible. Narrow and tortuous lanes, left at 
haphazard, form the only thoroughfares, in 
which at first appears to be a huge mound 
of mud, surmounted by heaps of cotton and 
durra stalks, which serve the dual purpose 
of thatch and fuel. Many of these lanes 
are merely culs-de-sac, ending abruptly in a 
neighbor’s courtyard, and forcing one to re- 
trace his steps and try again. Experience 
has taught me that it is never wise to assume 
that the streets lead in the direction at first 
suggested ; it is often safer to start the other 
way, and trust to the winding of the path to 

1 A lesser title than sheik. 
Vou. LV.—111. 


nightfall, and guarded on the inside by the 
village guffrah, or night-watchmen. 

Each « house» has usually one door, open- 
ing into the lane, small and low; and the few 
windows, if provided at all, are merely slits 
in the mud wall, innocent of glass or shut- 
ter, but ornamented with a lattice of split 
bamboo, placed crosswise during building. 
Ventilation there is virtually none, the 
smoke of the fire of dung or corn-cobs find- 
ing its egress by the door, and well-nigh 
choking the inhabitants, which include not 
only the family, but chickens, turkeys, 
pigeons, goats, and whatever live stock the 
inhabitants possess. 

Every effort to exclude air seems to be 
made, the houses being too low to feel the 
breezes, and the’streets too narrow to allow 
of any air circulation. The roofs, covered 
with piles of rubbish for fuel, afford accom- 
modation for a second instalment of goats, 
pigeons, cats, and especially dogs. One won- 
ders how life can be supported in such con- 
ditions; yet the people are well-conditioned 
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and healthy, living their lives in the fields, 
and returning to their houses only to eat and 


sleep. Insect life naturally abounds, the 
Egyptian flea particularly being a prodigy 
of manly vigor and activity; but the Fellah 
has a hide like a gamoos,' and even travelers 
like myself eventually become impervious to 
its onslaught. Outside the village, and al- 
most at their very doors, the filth and offal 
of the place are deposited, resulting in the 
development of that plague peculiar to 
Egyptian life, — «flies,» —disgusting, but very 
necessary as scavengers, without which and 
the equally valuable rat these villages would 
quickly become uninhabitable. 

Through the narrow lanes I was conducted 
to my bedroom, accompanied by a gaffir” 
with long stick and lantern. As we walked, 
or rather stumbled, along the narrow, un- 
even lanes, the dogs running along the roofs 
perpetually snapped at our ears, necessitat- 
ing the free use of the stick, while the fre- 
quent pitfalls and morasses in the road made 
the lamp an imperative necessity. My room 
proved to be a mud cupboard about six feet 
cube, with a heavy door, but no window. On 


1 The Egyptian buffalo. 
2 Singular of «guffrah» The word has much the 
same meaning as the English « gaffer.» 
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entering, I stood in a kind of well, just large 
enough to allow the door to swing, the rest 
of the chamber being occupied by a dais of 
mud—the bed proper. Underneath was an 
opening which proved to be a fireplace, but 
minus a chimney; and as my guide set fire to 
the rubbish used as fuel, the pungent smoke 
soon filled the chamber and almost suffocated 
me. I found, however, that when lying down 
I hardly felt the smoke, which I hoped might 
have a soporific effect ppon the entomology 
of the place, and so tried to sleep. A very 
few moments dispelled any illusion I might 
have had on the subject, and proved the 
Kahboona flea to be superior to any process 
of fumigation. After patiently enduring for 
some time, I was at last forced to seek refuge 
outside, where, groping about in the dark, | 
found a sort of raised platform of dry earth, 
on which I rolled myself in my blanket and 
went to sleep. Somewhere about 5 A.M. | 
awoke, wondering where I was, and, on look- 
ing round, found myself in a kind of thatched 
courtyard, the common kitchen of sever 
houses. The women were busy prepari); 
early coffee, and fulfilling various other 
domestic duties, while I was sitting on t!e 
top of an earth oven, the fire of which h 

just been lighted. In addition to the wom: 
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a camel, two donkeys, several sheep and 
coats, and fowl innumerable were fellow- 
tenants of my quarters. So far I had not 
been noticed, when, realizing the humor of 
the situation, I laughed till I could laugh no 
longer, scattering the women in confusion, 
and exciting a cackling and braying among 
my fellows which soon filled the court with 
the omdeh and his officials, wondering what 
was the matter. Strangely enough, I had 
enjoyed my sleep, and felt as fresh as possi- 
ble, and was soon at work making a sketch 
of what was, up to that time, the most curious 
chamber I had ever occupied. 

While at work I overheard a man say to 
the omdeh, « Why is the effendi painting this 
poor place?» 

«Hush!» said the omdeh. «He is a friend 
of the Queen’s, and he will take the pic- 
ture to her, and say: «See, your Majesty, 
what poor houses these people live in!) and 
she will say: «Yes; poor fellows! Here is 
five hundred pounds; go and tell them to 
build better ones.» 
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Talking of date-palms, I may mention the 
fact that there is a great difference between 
the cultivated palm and the wild ones such 
as one sees growing on the Nile banks and in 
the environs of Cairo. The latter are always 
weedy and overgrown, the trunks frequently 
sixty to seventy feet high, and produce lit- 
tle or no fruit; whereas in districts where the 
date is farmed the trees are invariably much 
less in height, and more fully clothed with 
foliage. Each fruiting date-palm pays a gov- 
ernment tax of one shilling per annum, trees 
under three years old being exempt. Con- 
sequently the Fellah farmer cuts down the 
old tree as soon as it ceases to produce profit- 
ably, and so escapes the tax. The usual fruit- 
ing life of a cultivated tree is from seven to 
nine years, the annual yield varying from five 
to six hundredweight; and the crop is so 
eagerly bought up by European dealers that 
even a month after the harvest is finished 
hardly a date can be found in the most pro- 
ductive center. Date-growing implies a cer- 
tain amount of intelligent manipulation on 
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Still, in spite of apparent poverty, these 
people are really well-to-do, their date-crop 
that year selling for fifty thousand pounds, 
I believe; and I have no doubt that, were all 
the floors of Kahboona dug up, a large sum 
of hoarded wealth would come to light. 


the part of the farmer, the trees requiring 
systematic pruning; and in the early spring 
the female blossom must be fertilized by the 
male pollen, each tree having to be separately 
climbed, and the blossoms intermixed by hand. 

The intervals of date-growing operations 
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are spent in other agricultural pursuits, 
while every inch of ground between the 
palm-trunks is made to produce something. 
Bucolic life in Egypt is perhaps as pic- 
turesque as any in the world, every opera- 
tion having a special interest, while the 
country itself, widely varied in character, 
lends a different setting to each picture. 
No less than by the similar life among the 
Bedouin, biblical times are suggested. How 
many Rebeccas does one meet in a day’s 
march, while each youthful shepherd may 
well be a Jacob or a David! The flocks are 
still ring-streaked and speckled, seldom all 
white; and in harvest-time, while scaring 
crows, every urchin shows the most remark- 
able facility in the use of the sling. 
Highways are few in number in Egypt, 
though the government is now building 
several agricultural roads through the Delta. 
Traffic is mainly carried on by means of canal- 
boats, the high canal-banks serving as tow- 
ing-paths or roads. Riding along these banks 
is very enjoyable. Most canals are fringed 
with tamarisk, thorns, and palm-trees, the 
margins being prolific in their growth of 
bulrushes and other water-plants. At fre- 
quent intervals is a shadoof' or a saccia* for 
raising water; and from time to time small 
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inclosures, carpeted with clean straw, serve 
as praying-places for the devout wayfarer, 
Every incident of field life comes under on.'s 
constant notice, varied by the passing of a 
giassa * in the canal, or by a fisherman throw- 
ing his hand-net. 

Riding along canal-banks, though pleasant, 
has a certain element of risk. The thrifty 
Fellah is much addicted to cutting away tiie 
land side of the embankment to serve as « top- 
dressing » for his fields, until frequently only 
a narrow ridge, some six or eight inches wide, 
is left—little enough even for a sure-footed 
horse; in addition to which, intersecting 
water-courses render an occasional jump 
necessary, or a perilous crossing on a bridge 
composed of a single palm-trunk. I remem- 
ber once riding along the Bahr-Fakous in the 
twilight, a beautiful evening of calm star- 
light, when the chirping of grasshoppers 
and the croaking of bullfrogs perhaps made 
us a little drowsy after our day’s ride. Abd- 
el-Messieh was riding ahead, and in cross- 
ing one of these primitive bridges his 
horse slipped, and both fell into the canal, 


1 A long pole on hinges, a bucket being suspended 
from the end by a rope. 

2 A water-wheel turned by bullocks. 

3 A lateen-sailed boat used for cargo. 
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twelve feet below. The canal was too deep 
to wade, and the banks were so steep as to 
render climbing impossible, so nothing was 
left for him to do but to swim until a ford 
was reached. Fortunately, he escaped un- 
hurt; and we, forewarned, dismounted, and 
led our beasts over the treacherous crossing. 

Between canals, tortuous bridle-paths in- 
numerable wind among the fields, and in 
riding through them one is brought into con- 
stant intercourse with the natives. Polite- 
ness to the stranger is general. It is one 
of the most pleasing traits in the character 
of the Fellah; and I could recount numerous 
acts of civility on their part that have helped 
to make tolerable, and even enjoyable, my 
life among them, which in other respects is 
a record of rough housing, rough living, and 
discomforts of many kinds. 

I have often been agreeably surprised by 
a youngster at work in the fields shyly offer- 
ing a basket of green mulberries or other re- 
freshing fruit or vegetable; and coffee has 
often been brought to me from huts at a 
considerable distance, my kind host, squat- 
ting in front of me, keenly relishing my evi- 
dent appreciation. The coffee is always good, 
which, unfortunately, cannot be said of much 
of the food necessity drives one into eating. 

In contrast to the generosity of table pro- 


vided for guests in such houses as that 
of Sheik Mahomed Abdoon, a description of 
my «daily bread» in the poorer villages may 
be interesting. We rise early, and a cup of 
coffee is always offered, sometimes accom- 
panied by a piece of bread, or a small cake 
made of flour mixed with honey or oil. Some- 
where about midday, if we are within reach, 
some light food, such as boiled eggs, bread, 
and coffee, is sent to us. In many cases the 
eggs are boiled hard, shelled, and served in 
a large bowl of oil, and the meal has the 
added interest of the endeavor to catch 
the slippery morsels as they bob about in the 
liquid. The taste for oil or semna (clarified 
butter) is one that must be acquired; both 
are frequently more or less rancid, and are 
liberally mixed with almost everything you 
eat. At night, from 6 to 8 P. M., the only real 
meal of the day is prepared. It is almost 
always the same. This consists of a little 
very greasy soup to which is added semna, 
stewed or boiled mutton or goat’s flesh on a 
pyramid of rice, and the ceremonial dish of 
riz b’il laban (boiled rice-and-milk). This 
last is always good, and in most cases is the 
only thing eatable. Pigeons and turkeys 
form a pleasant variety when offered; but 
few hosts give one the choice, a «lamb or 
kid of the flock» being considered a more 
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«honorable» dish, and demanded by one’s 
position. 

I had a great altercation once with the 
omdeh of El-Ghazali on this subject. In rid- 
ing into the village I noticed thousands of 
well-conditioned pigeons swarming among 
the huts, as well as several seductive-look- 
ing turkeys.' 
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whole place is surrounded by a filthy birk«h, 
noisome and stinking. The guest-house js 
built close by this pool of abominations, 
and therefore alive with every form of sting- 
ing insect which Egypt produces. My slee)- 
ing accommodation was alive with lice, and 
I felt that nothing would induce me to enter 
it. The night mists, however, are malaria] 
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I called the omdeh, and told him I wished 
pigeons or turkey for my dinner. He seemed 
amazed, and exclaimed that that was «no 
food for a pasha.» 

« Never mind,» I said; «I prefer turkey.» 

« But, my bey, turkeys cost only sixpence,” 
and I would dishonor myself if I did not kill 
a sheep for your Excellency.» 

I insisted, however, that I wished turkey, 
and turkey I would have; but when dinner 
arrived, although I got my bird, the sheep 
was there also. 

Occasionally, at great feasts, the sheep is 
cooked whole, its interior being filled with 
rice, nuts, and stuffed pigeons, the whole 
baked for half a day in an earth oven. It is 
delicious to a degree, and the clever way in 
which the whole carcass is broken up by 
hand is interesting to witness. 

This village of El-Ghazali is, with one ex- 
ception, the dirtiest I have lived in. The 


1 Pigeon-rearing may be considered almost an indus- 
try in some villages, but of this I will speak in a future 
article. 

2 Two piasters, really fivepence. 


and dangerous; and being too far from civil- 
ization to run any risks of illness, I eventually 
felt compelled to retire indoors. Wrapping 
my blanket closely about me, half dead with 
cold and sleep, I plunged in, and was asleep 
in.a moment. On waking in the morning, | 
was dimly aware of creeping horrors all over 
me, and thought I felt one particularly large 
creature promenading my forehead. Only 
half awake, I brushed it off; and, fortunately, 
curiosity making me turn on my elbow to 
see what manner of beast it was, I found it 
to be a large scorpion of a peculiarly venom- 
ous character, the sting of which, though 
not likely to prove fatal, would in any case 
have meant a painful illness—a prospect not 
to be lightly regarded in the absence of al! 
medical stores or advice. 

There seems to be some peculiar fatality 
in things which makes the most unwhole- 
some and disagreeable surroundings so i! 
peratively beautiful that the artist perforc:: 
endures them in the interest of his mistres 
I willingly suffered these nightly visitants fv 
the sake of the exquisite picturesqueness 
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El-Ghazali. The old omdeh, also, poor old 
soul, was so genuinely kind that I quite got 
to like him. 

Here is an instance of his willingness to 
oblige. I was making a sketch of the village 
cemetery, and wanted only a funeral proces- 
sion to complete my study. I remarked to 
the old man: « What a pity there does not 
happen to be a funeral going on, so that I 
night put it in!» His reply took me by sur- 
prise; for, jumping up, he said: « There is a 
man ill in the village, and he must die soon; 
]’ll go and hurry him up!» And, sure enough, 
he bustled them all so much that an hour 
later my sketch was complete, and the man 
safely interred! And I believe that the be- 
reaved family considered themselves espe- 
cially honored by my interest in the ceremony! 

Let me here remind my readers that I am 
now speaking of a district probably the most 
primitive and unspoiled in all Egypt. Such 
an occurrence would have been impossible in 
many other districts, where fanatical feeling 
is kept in check only by the binding laws of 
hospitality, and where occasional disagreea- 
bles have sometimes to be faced. 

In these remote places the curiosity of the 
men is equaled only by the excessive shyness 
of the women. The latter are not always 
veiled in the country villages; but, on meet- 
ing them suddenly in one’s wanderings, they 
will either run to hiding through the nearest 
open door, or, failing that, cover the face and 
turn to the wall until the danger is over, and 
the evil eye of el Frangi (the European) has 
carried its baneful influence elsewhere. Chil- 
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dren will be hurriedly picked up and rushed 
to a place of safety; and several times, when 
I have met them unprotected, the little mites 
have burst into tears and run howling to their 
mothers. Things improve after a few days, 
when they have become accustomed to 
one’s presence; but I have always found the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining girl models 
for my work, and have succeeded only by 
straining the claims on my host’s kindness. I 
made one little friend here in a very pretty 
way. In wandering about the outskirts of 
the village, I happened upon a melon-patch 
hedged by cactus, and I thought I would 
taste one. On getting through the hedge, I 
surprised a pretty little girl of ten, who was 
sitting at the mouth of a bamboo hut, sew- 
ing a gelabieh.' With a cry of alarm, she 
bounded into the gloom of the hut, leaving 
her sewing on the ground. 

While eating my melon I sat by the door, 
and tried to coax her out again; but no arti- 
fice availed in overcoming her shyness. Pres- 
ently I picked up her work to see how she 
was getting on, and decided to continue the 
operation myself. This was too much for her 
curiosity, and little by little she edged nearer 
the door, until a few minutes later we were 
merrily laughing away, enjoying an innocent 
flirtation over our sewing. 

A present of a piaster cemented our friend- 
ship; and the incident, quickly spreading 
through the village, paved the way for en- 
larged opportunities for work. 


1 The «gelabieh» is the loose cotton shirt worn by 
Egyptians of both sexes. 


A SONG. 


BY HARRIET MONROE. 


HE wind comes riding down from heaven— 
Ho! wind of heaven, what do you bring? 
Cool for the morn, dew for the even, 
And every sweetest thing. 
Oh, wind of even, from pink clouds driven, 
What do you bring to me? 
The low call of thy love, who waits 
Under the willow tree— 
Whose boat upon the water waits 
For me—for thee! 
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«HE PAID IN ADVANCE THE CUSTOMARY DENIER A DIEU.» 


x1.— The juggling firm of Despard, Frangois 
and Co. is broken up-—Despard goes into 
politics, and Frangois becomes a fencing- 
master. 


N January, 1791, Frangois, having of late 

found business slack, had moved to the open 

place in front of the Palais Royal. He had 
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taught Toto new tricks—to shoulder a mus- 
ket and to die pour la patrie. Time was telling 
men’s fortunes quite too fast for comfort. 
Neither his old devices nor Toto’s recently 
acquired patriotism were of much avail. 
Moreover, Pierre was losing interest in the 
booth as he became absorbed in politics. 
«Thou wilt not go to thy sacré club, Pierre,» 
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THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS. 


said Frangois, one night late in February. 
«Here are two days thou hast left us, the 
patriot Toto and me, to feed thee and make 
sous for the poor little maid at Sévres.» 

«She is not at Sévres.» 

«Why not? Thou hast not said a word to 
me of this.» 

«No; I had more important matters to 
think of» 

Frangois, who was tranquilly smoking his 
pipe, looked up at his partner. The man had 
lately worn a look of self-importance. 

« Well, what else?» 

« The sisters are aristocrats. A good citoy- 
enne hath her. I shall give up the show. 
The country calls me, Pierre Despard, to save 
her. The great Robespierre hath asked me 
to go into Normandy, to Musillon, whence I 
came. lamto organizeclubs of Jacobins.» He 
spoke with excitement, striding to and fro. He 
declared that he was not afraid now of any 
one. To serve France was to have courage. 

«And how as to money?» asked Francois. 

He said his expenses would be paid by the 
clubs. Barnave, Duport, and the deputies of 
the right must be taught a lesson. There 
must be no more kings. The people must 
rule—the people! He declaimed wildly. 

« Fichtre !» cried Frangois, laughing. «It 
does seem to me that they rule just now.» 

Pierre went on with increasing excitement; 
and would not Frangois go with him? 

«Go with thee? Thou sayest we shall be 
deputies to the new Convention. A fine thing 
that! And Toto too, [suppose? Not I. I am 
an aristocrat. I like not thy Robespierre. 
As to the show, it pays no longer, and I have 
greased the claws of the Crab until there is 
no more grease left. I shall take to the 
streets, Toto and I. And so thou art to bea 
great man, and to play poodle on thy hind 
legs for Pétion and the mob?» 

Pierre was offended. He stood glaring at 
Frangois with wide-open eyes; then he said, 
as if to himself: «The marquis is near 
Evreux. Let him take heed!» 

« Mon Dieu! He will eat thee as he would 
the frogs of his moat, that man! Iam not of 
those who fear, but if I had angered him—» 

«Ihave named him to the great Robespierre, 
the just, the good. He will remember him.» 

«Then go; and the devil take the whole lot 
of you!» 

«I shall go. But do not say thou art an 
aristocrat, for then I must hate thee.» 

« Grand merci! Thou poor, fat little pug, 
canst thou hate?» 

« Ay, as hell hates. Beware!» Upon this 
Toto took refuge under his master’s bed. 

Vou. LV.—112. 
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«Eh bien! Comrade, thy hand. I served 
thee a good turn once, and thou hast helped 
me toa living. Now] like not thy ways; thou 
art going mad, I think.» 

« Perhaps—perhaps,» returned Pierre, 
gloomily. «Well, c’est fini—’t is done. Now 
to settle.» 

They divided their spare cash; and after 
that Pierre went to his club, and Francois 
to bed and a dreamless sleep. 

In the morning he rose early, left his 
share of the rent on the table, and with a 
little bag of clothes, and Toto after him, 
walked away across the Seine, and soon 
found a small room under the roof. He paid 
in advance the customary denier d Dieu, and 
settled down to think. 

He was tired of the show, and meant to 
resume his old trade. His conscience, or so 
much as he had, was at peace; all France was 
plundering. Now the nobles were robbed, 
and now the church. 

«The world is on my side,» he laughed, as 
he sat with Toto on his knees, looking over 
a wide prospect of chimney-pots and tiles. 

Thus began again the life of the thief; but 
now, thanks to his long training as a juggler, 
he was amazingly expert. He took no great 
risks, but the frequent tumults of the streets 
were full of chances, although it must be said 
that purses were thinner, watches and gold 
snuff-boxes rarer, and caution less uncommon 
than it had once been. If business prospered, 
he and Toto took long holidays in the coun- 
try, and did a little hunting of rabbits; for 
the gamekeeper was no longer a person to be 
dreaded. Sometimes, lying on the turf, he 
thought how pleasant would be a bit of gar- 
den, and assurance of good diet and daily 
work to his taste. I fear it would scarcely 
have been long to his taste. When something 
like a chance came, he could not make up his 
mind to accept the heaven-sent offer. He 
was to see many things and suffer much be- 
fore his prosperous hour arrived. 

One fine day in April, Francois, with whom 
of late fortune had quarreled, was seated in 
the sun on a bench in the now ill-tended 
garden of the Luxembourg. The self-made 
difficulties of the country were affecting 
more and more the business of the honest, 
and of that uncertain guild which borrows 
but never returns. He had a way of taking 
Toto into his counsels. « What shall we do, 
little devil?» The poodle barked. «No. These 
accursed Jacobinsareruining France. What, 
knock a man on the head at night! Bad dog, 
hast thou no morals? Vadone! Goto. Thou 
hast not my close experience of the lantern, 
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and stone walls for a home I like not. Work, 
thou sayest? Too late; there is work for no 
one nowadays. Thou wilt end badly, little 
monster.» 

Toto whined, and having no more to say, 
fell asleep. At this moment Frangois, look- 
ing up, saw go by a young woman in black, 
and with her a boy of perhaps ten years. On 
the farther side was a tall, well-dressed man 
of middle age, whom, as he was looking away, 
Francois did not recognize. Some bright thing 
fell unnoticed from the woman’s wrist, and 
lay in the sun. «Hist, Toto! Look there— 
quick!» In amoment the dog was away, and 
back again, with a small miniature set in 
gold and surrounded by pearls. It was the 
portrait of a young officer. Frangois hastily 
put it back into the dog’s mouth, saying: 
«Go to sleep! Down! down quickly!» The 
dog, well taught, accepted the trust, and 
dropped as if in slumber, his head on his 
paws, while his master studied the weather- 
cocks on the old gray palace. A moment 
later both the man and the woman turned 
to look for the lost miniature. Then Frangois 
saw that it was his old acquaintance the mar- 
quis. He had more than once seen him in the 
garden, where he was fond of walking; but 
the great seigneur had passed him always 
without notice. The boy ran back ahead of 
his grandfather, and coming to Francois, 
said innocently: 

« Monsieur, have you seen a little picture 
madame let fall? It is so big, and I saw 
it only just now on her wrist. Please to 
help us to look for it. It is my father; he is 
dead.» 

After the boy came the woman, looking 
here and there on the gravel. 

« Dame de Dieu! She is beautiful,» mur- 
mured Francois; «and that sacré marquis! » 

The voice he heard was sweet and low and 
tender with regret at her loss. 

«Has monsieur chanced to see a little 
miniature? » 

Monsieur was troubled, but his pocket and 
stomach were both empty. Monsieur was dis- 
tressed. He had seen no miniature. 

Next came the marquis. 

« Ho, ho!» he said pleasantly. « Here is the 
citizen my thief again. Have you seen a small 
miniature? » 

Francois had not. 

« Diable! ’T is a pity, monsieur. Well, 
pardon a ci-devant marquis, but I do think 
monsieur knows a little too much of that 
miniature for his eternal salvation. Also, 
monsieur does not lie as well as might be 
expected from one in his line of life.» 
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Frangois rose. He was embarrassed as he 
saw the tearful face of the woman. 

«I was about to say I would look—I would 
search.» 

Ste. Luce smiled. «Suppose we begin with 
you?» 

«I have it not.» 

« Well, but where is it? I am not a man 
to be trifled with. Come, quick, or I must ask 
the gendarmes yonder for a bit of help.» 

Francois looked at him. There was menace 
in those cold gray eyes. Should he trust to 
his own long legs? At this instant he heard a 
sob, and glancing to the right, saw the woman 
seated on the bench with her face in her 
hands, the little fellow at her side saying: 
« Do not cry, mama; the gentleman will help 
us.» The gentleman was ill-clothed and seedy. 
He had seen women cry, but they were not 
like this woman. 

« M. le marquis does me injustice. Permit 
that my dog and I search a little.» 

The marquis smiled again. « Pardieu ! and 
if you search, and meanwhile take a fancy 
to run, your legs are long; but now I have 
you. How the deuce can I trust a thief?» 

The little lad looked up. «I will go with 
monsieur to look—and the dog; we will find 
it, mama.» 

«Monsieur may trust me; I will not run 
away,” said Francois. «If monsieur desires 
to search me?» 

«I do not search thieves.» 

Francois looked at this strangely quiet 
gentleman with the large, light-gray, un- 
pleasant eyes, and then at the woman. 

«Come, Toto; we must take a look.» 

The marquis stood still, quietly watching 
thief, dog, and boy. 

« Renée,» he said, «don’t make a fool of 
yourself.» 

Then from a distance the boy cried, « We 
found it, mama!» and ran to meet her. 

The marquis took it as Francois rejoined 
the group. 

« Ah, Master Thief, you are clever; but it 
is a little wet, this trifle, and warm too. The 
dog had it all the while in his mouth. He is 
well taught. Why the deuce did you give 
it up?» 

The boy began to understand this smal 
drama. He had the courage of his breed, and 
the training. 

«Did you dare to steal my mama’s pic- 
ture?» 

« Yes; when she let it fall.» 

«I know now why you were glad to give it 
back. It was because she cried.» 

« Yes; it was because she cried.» 
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« Ventre St. Gris ! » exclaimed the marquis, 
who was pleased to swear like Henry of Na- 
varre. « You are a poor devil fora thief. You 
have temptations to be good. I never have 
them myself. I thank Heaven I have rea- 
sonably well used my opportunities to be 
agreeably wicked.» 

«Father!» said the young woman, re- 
proachfully; and then to Frangois: «If you 
are a thief, still I thank you; I cannot tell 
you how much I thank you.» 

« And how many louis do you expect, most 
magnanimous of thieves?» said the marquis. 

The woman looked up again. «Come to me 
to-morrow; I will find a way to help you.» 

Something of yearning, some sense of a 
void, some complexity of novel distress, arose 
in the thief’s mind. 

« Mon Dieu ! madame,» he said, turning to- 
ward her, without replying to the marquis, 
«you are a saint. I—I will think. I am not 
fit for such as you to talk to.» 

«Quite true,» said the marquis. «Hast 
thou thy purse, Renée? I forgot mine.» 

«No, no,» she said. «Come and see us— 
Rue de Seine—a great house with a gilded 
gate. You will come? I will say they are to 
let you in. Promise me that you will come.» 

«And bring that poodle,» added the mar- 
quis; «I will buy him.» 

Frangois laughed outright—that merry 
laugh which half Paris had learned to like, 
till Paris tired of it and of its owner. 

«Monsieur will pardon me. I cannot sell 
my only friend. Good day.» And he walked 
away, the boy crying after him: « You will 
come? Oh, you must come, because my 
mama says so.» 

But the marquis muttered: « Animal! If 
I had your carcass—no, if I had had you 
awhile ago in Normandy, your manners 
would have been bettered. But now the 
world is upside down. He will come, Renée. 
If thou art quit of him for two hundred 
francs and a few lost spoons, thou mayest 
rest thankful.» 

Frangois moved moodily away. Something 
was wrong in his world; an angel coming into 
his crude life would not have disturbed him 
as this lady’s few kind words had done, and 
yet he had left her unanswered. He knew 
he had been a fool, but knew not why. He 
had, too, a notion that he and this marquis 
would meet again, but for this he was not 
eager. He recalled the palm-reading. Had 
the woman been alone, he would probably 
have said a glad «Yes»; but now his inclina- 
tions to obey her were sadly diluted by feel- 
ings which he did not analyze, or perhaps 
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could not have analyzed. He did not accept 
the hand thus stretched out to save him, but 
for many a day her tender eagerness and the 
pleading face which had so attracted him 
came before him at times with a look of re- 
proach. Is it strange that this glimpse of a 
nobler nature and a better life than his own 
should have had an influence on this man 
quite the reverse of that which its good will 
sought to effect? He cannot be said to have 
been refined, but he had in him tastes which 
are the germs of refinement, and which, when 
I knew him, had no doubt produced results. 
Probably he was in 1791 a coarser person, but 
he must always have been a man who could 
be forced by circumstances to think. 

It may have been that the sense of a great 
gulf between him and a world he was by 
nature inclined to like, caused one of those 
rare spells of despair to which the gay and 
over-sanguine are liable. Of course he had 
seen and for brief seasons shared the profli- 
gacy of the cité. His memoirs confess this 
with absolute frankness, but these gross 
lapses had been rare and brief. Now he 
plunged headlong into the worst vileness of 
the most dissolute quarter, where few lived 
who were not saturated with crime. I have 
no desire to dwell on this part of his life. A 
month passed away, and he was beginning 
to suffer in health. This amazed him. He 
had not hitherto known a pang save that of 
hunger. He began to drink eau de vie to re- 
lieve his sense of impaired strength, and be- 
ing off his guard and under the influence of 
the temporary mood of rashness which drink 
is apt to cause, he twice narrowly escaped 
arrest. 

Under the vivid impression thus created 
he was wandering homeward late at night to 
some low resort in the cité, when in the Rue 
de l’(uf Doré he heard a cry in front of 
him. The moon was bright, and he saw a 
man set upon by two fellows. The person 
assailed was staggering from the blow of a 
club, and fell with the cry which the thief 
heard. Both bandits threw themselves upon 
him, and, as he unwisely struggled, Francois 
saw the glitter of a knife. Clearly this was 
no easy prey. As the three tumbled over in 
the mud of the street there was small chance 
for a decisive use of the blade. Frangois, as 
I have said, had been always free from crimes 
of violence, but this affair was none of his 
business, and had his pocket been full he 
might have left the ruffians and their prey 
unmolested. His purse, however, was down 
to the last sou, and here was a chance. 

He called, «Catch them, Toto!» and, leaping 
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forward, seized one of the men by the throat 
and threw him on his back. The poodle took 
a good nip of the other rascal’s leg, and when 
the man broke away and, stumbling, ran, pur- 
sued him until recalled by Frangois’s whistle. 
Meanwhile the assaulted man sat up, a bit 
dazed. The other fellow—it was he of the 
knife—was on his feet again, and at once 
turned furiously on the rescuer. Francois 
darted to one side, and, catching him by the 
neck, throttled him savagely. His great 
length of arm made it impossible for the 
scamp, who was short and strong, to reach 
any vital organ. But he stabbed Frangois’s 
shoulder over and over. Frangois’sgrip on the 
throat was weakening, when the victim, now 
on his feet, struck the man under the ear, 
and thus knocked him clean out of Francois’s 
failing grip. He fell headlong, but was up 
and away in a moment, while a quickly gath- 
ering crowd of gipsies, thieves, and cut- 
throats began to collect. , 

« Hi! it is Frangois!» some one cried. 

«Quick!» said the thief. «Room there! 
Let us get out of this.» Seizing the man he 
had saved, he hustled his way through the 
crowd and hurried him toward the bridge. 
In a few minutes they were standing alone 
by the river, amid the tombs back of Notre 
Dame. Then the man spoke: 

«By Heaven! thou hast saved my life. 
Hallo! thou art bleeding. Here!» and he 
tied a handkerchief about his shoulder. 
«We shall be in luck to find a chaise. 
Wait!» and he ran away. 

Frangois’s head was dizzy. He sat on a 
tombstone, well sobered now, but bleeding 
freely. It was long before he heard a horse; 
and when in the chaise, where Toto promptly 
followed him, he fell back, and knew little 
more until they stopped in the Rue St. 
Honoré. Here his new acquaintance got 
out, and soon returned with a glass of eau de 
vie. With this aid, and the arm of his host, 
Francois was able to reach a large room inthe 
second story. He fell on a couch, and lay still 
while the other man ran out to find a surgeon. 

On his arrival, Francois was put to bed in 
an adjoining room; and for two weeks of care 
and good diet had leave to meditate on the 
changeful chances of this wretched world. 
For a while he was too weak to indulge his 
customary keenness of curiosity. His host, 
M. Achille Gamel, paid him brief visits, and 
was singularly unwilling to talk one day, and 
the next sufficiently so for the patient to 
learn that he had been in the army as a mat- 
tre d’armes, and was now, in his own opinion, 
the best fencing-master in France. Through 
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the partitions could be heard the click, click 
of the foils, and nowand then the crack of pis- 
tols. Aftera fortnight Francois’s wounds were 
fairly healed, and he began to get back his 
rosy complexion and his unfailing curiosity, 

One pleasant morning in June, Gamel ap- 
peared as usual. It was one of his days of 
abrupt speech. 

« Art well?» 

« Yes.» 

«Thou art soon mended.» 

«Yes.» His brevity begot a like form of 
answer, and Frangois was now somewhat on 
his guard. 

«I pay my debts.» 

« That is true» 

« Now thou art well, what wilt thou do?» 

«I—I—I shall go away.» 

« Why didst thou help me?» 

«My pocket and paunch were empty. It 
seemed a chance.» 

«Thy two reasons are good. 
thou?» 

« Who is every one in the cité? A thief.» 

« Diable! but thou art honest—in speech 
at least.» 

« Yes, sometimes. I was a conjurer too— 
for a while.» 

« Yes, yes, [remember now. Thou art the 
fellow with a laugh. I see not yet why thou 
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hast helped me. Thou mightest easier have 
helped the rascals and shared their gains.» 
Frangois began to be interested, and 
laughed a laugh which was the most honest 
of his possessions. 
«I dislike clumsiness in my profession,» 


he said. « Why should the brutality of war 
be brought into a peaceful occupation?» He 
was half in earnest, half in jest. 

« That is a third reason, and a good one.» 
It was difficult to surprise Gamel. «Suppose 
we talk business,» he added. 

« Mine or thine?» 

«Mine. A moment, citizen Frangois—per- 
mit me. Pray stand up a moment.» 

Frangois rose as the fencing-master pro- 
duced a tape-measure. «Permit me,» and 
with no more words he set one end of the 
tape on Frangois’s shoulder and carried the 
length of it to his finger-tips. 

Francois stood still, wondering what it all 
meant. 

«The deuce!» said Gamel, slowly rolling 
up the measuring-tape. 

« Well, what is it? What is wrong?» 

«Wrong? Nothing. It is astonishing! » 

« What? » 

«This arm of thine.» 

« Why?» 
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«It is one and a half inches longer than 
mine.» 

« Well?» 

«A gift! To have the longest arm in 
Paris! Mon Dieu! » 

« What of that?» 

«A fortune! Phenomenal! Superb! And 
a chest—and muscles! By Hercules, they are 
as hard as horn!» 

« Well?» 

« Diable! Thou art dull for a thief.» 

Francois had a high opinion of himself. 
He said: «Perhaps. What next?» 

«I need help. I will teach thee to fence 
and to shoot. Canst thou be honest? I ask 
not if thou art.» 

«Can 1? Ido not know. I have never tried 
very long.» Then he paused. To fence like a 
gentleman, to handle a sword, had its temp- 
tations. «Try me.» 

«Good! Canst thou be a Jacobin to-day 
and a royalist to-morrow?» 

«Why not?» 

«The messieurs and their kind fence here 
in the morning; after our breakfast come the 
Jacobins about two. I ask not thy politics.» 

«Why not?» said Francois, who was the 
frankest of men—«why not? I am an aris- 
tocrat. I am at the top of my profession. I 
like naturally the folks who are on top.» 

« France is like a ball now, no top, no bot- 
tom, rolling. Let us be serious.» 

« Dieu! that is difficult. I want to quit 
thieving. It does n’t pay at present. I accept 
the citizen’s offer. Does it include my dog?» 

« Yes, indeed! Toto—a treasure! He will 
delight our pupils.» 

«Good! He must have a little sword and 
wear a white cockade till noon, and then a 
tricolor.» 

« And will five francs a week suffice until 
thou art fit to teach? And thy board and 
lodging—that goes without saying. After a 
while we will talk again.» 

«’T is a fortune!» said Francois; and after 
this agreement the pair fell to chatting as to 
the details of their future work. 

«One moment,» said Francois, as Gamel 
rose. « What are thy own politics?» 

«I will tell thee when I can trust thee,» 
said the fencing-master. «Now they vary 
with the clock.» 

«I see. But I have told thee mine.» 

«Thou wert rash. I am not.» 

Frangois laughed merrily, «Good night.» 
He was happy to be at rest, well fed, and 
with something to do which involved no risk. 
Gamel went away, and Francois fell to talk- 
ing to the poodle. 
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«Toto! Sit up, my sleepy friend! Atten- 
tion! What dost thou think of M. Achille 
Gamel?» The poodle had been taught when 
questioned to put his head on one side, 
which gave him an air of intelligent con- 
sideration. «Ah, thou dost think he is as 
long-legged as I. Any fool of a cur can see 
that. What else? 

«He has great teeth—big—the better to 
eat thee, my dear! Curly hair, like thine, and 
as black; a nose—of course he has a nose, 
Toto. Art perplexed, little friend? Oh, that 
is it! I see. Thou art right. He smiles; he 
never laughs. ’T is that bothered thee. Thou 
dost like him? Yes. Thou art not sure? Nor 
I. We must laugh for two. The bones are 
good here. That is past doubt. We will stay, 
and we will keep our eyes open. And listen 
now, Toto. Weare honest. Good! Dost thou 
understand? No more purses, or out we go. 
No stealing of cutlets. Ah, thou mayest lick 
thy chops in vain, bandit !» 

A few days later Gamel began to fence 
with Francois, who liked it well. He was 
strong, agile, and like his old friends the 
cats for quickness of foot. Gamel was 
charmed. 

«We must make no mistakes. The foil 
held lightly—so, so! If you grasp it too 
strongly you will not feel the other’s blade. 
That is better. ’T is the fingers direct the 
point. Thy hand a little higher—so, so!» 
They fenced before the pupils came and in 
the intervals when none were on hand. Fran- 
cois was tireless. 

It was June now, and Robespierre was the 
public prosecutor, with Pétion at his side. 
Gamel read aloud the announcement with a 
coldly stern face. Frangois heard it with in- 
difference. 

« Tiens!» he cried. «What matters it? 
Dame !» as he lunged at the wall, «I do be- 
lieve my arm is an inch longer.» He was 
thinking, as he tried over and over a new 
guard, of what a queer education he had 
had. Gamel walked away into his own room. 
He was a man who often liked to be alone. 
Apt to be monosyllabic with his pupils, he 
could at times become seriously talkative at 
night over a pipe and a glass. Frangois be- 
gan to like him, and to suspect that he in 
turn was liked—a matter not indifferent to 
this poor devil, who had himself an unde- 
veloped talent for affection. 

« Mon ami, Toto. Let us think. I might 
have been a priest. What an escape! Ora 
great chorister. That is another matter. A 
thief, a street dog, a juggler, a maitre d’es- 
crime. Parbleu! What next? Weare getting 
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up in the world. My palm, little rascal? Thou 
wouldst read it. Ah, bad dog, not I! Let us to 
bed; come along. It seems too good to last.» 


xu1.—In which Toto is seen to change his poli- 
tics twice a day—the mornings and the after- 
noons quarrel—In which Jean Pierre André 
Amar, «le farouche,» appears. 


THE fencing-master took great pains with 
his promising débutant, and now at last 
thought he could trust him to give lessons. 
He gave him much advice and full of good 
sense. He must dress simply, not in any 
marked fashion. And here were the two 
cockades, and two for Toto, who was fitted 
with a toy sword, and knew to howl horribly 
if Francois said, « Citizen Capet,» and to do 
the like if he cried, « Aristocrat! » 

Francois, gay and a little anxious, fol- 
lowed Gamel for the first time during the 
lesson hours into the salle d’armes. Toto came 
after them in full rig, with a cap and a 
huge white cockade. A dozen gentlemen, 
most of them young, were preparing to fence. 

The poodle was greeted with «Bravo!» 
and strutted about on his hind legs with 
evident enjoyment of the approval. 

« Wait here,» said Gamel to Francois. «I 
will by and by give thee a chance.» Frangois 
had, of course, been constantly in the room 
when the patrons were absent, and it was 
now familiar. It had been part of the old 
hotel of some extinct nobleman, and was of 
unusual height, and quite forty feet square, 
with tall windows at each end; a cushioned 
bench ran around the walls, and above it 
hung wire masks, foils, sabers, and a curious 
collection of the arms of past ages and bar- 
barous tribes. Chiefly remarkable were the 
many fine blades, Spanish or Eastern. At the 
side of the hall, a doorway led into the shoot- 
ing-gallery, a late adjunct since the English 
use of the pistol had been brought into 
the settlement of quarrels made savage by 
the angry politics of the day. On one of the 
walls of the fencing-room was a large sign 
on which was painted: « Achille Gamel, ci- 
devant Maitre d’Armes, Régiment du Duc de 
Rohan-Chabot. Lessons in the small sword, 
saber, and pistol.» The word «Duc» was 
chalked over, but was still easily to be made 
out. 

Presently Gamel came to Francois in his 
shirt and breeches, foil in hand. «This way, 
M. Frangois.» As they slowly crossed the 
room, Gamel went on to say in a low tone 
of voice: « Don’t be tooeager. Take it all as 
a matter of course. Don’t be nervous. One 
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must have had a serious affair or two before 
one gets over the foil fever. Remember, you 
are here to teach, not to triumph. There are 
few here you cannot touch, but that is not 
business.» 

«I understand,» said Francois. 

«I will give you for your lesson the best 
blade in Paris. You can teach him nothing. 
He is my foster-brother, the Marquis de 
Ste. Luce.» 

«Ste. Luce!» 

« Yes; he is here often.» 

As they approached, the great gentleman 
came to meet them, separating himself from 
the laughing group of young men. 

« Ma foi!» he exclaimed. «Is this your 
new blade, Gamel?» He caught Francois’s 
appealing eye, and showed no sign of having 
known the thief until they were apart from 
the rest and had taken their foils. Then he 
said quietly, « Does Gamel know?» 

« Yes, monsieur. I saved his life in a row 
in the cité, and he gives me this chance.» 

«Good! I shall not betray you. But be- 
ware! -You must keep faith, and behave 
yourself.» 

« Monsieur may trust me.» 

« And you can fence?» 

«A little, monsieur.» 

« Well, then, on guard!» The marquis was 
pleased to praise the new teacher. «He has 
a supple wrist, and what a reach of arm!» 
At last he went away to Gamel’s room, where 
they were absent a half-hour. These private 
talks, Francois observed later, were frequent, 
especially with certain of the middle-aged 
gertlemen who took here their morning ex- 
ercise. 

After this first introduction to business, 
Frangois sat still when the marquis had left 
him. By and by the gentleman came back, 
and saying a word of encouragement to Fran- 
gois, went away. 

«Take M. de Lamerie, Frangois,»said Gamel; 
and turning toa gentleman near by, added, « A 
vous, monsieur.» Others began to take foils 
and to fence in couples, so that soon the hall 
rang with the click, click of meeting steel. 
Francois was clever enough to let his pupil 
get in a touch now and then, and meanwhile 
kept him and those who looked on delighted 
with his natural merriment. He was soon a 
favorite. The dog was made to howl at a 
tricolored cockade, and proved a great suc- 
cess. As to the fencing-lessons, Gamel was 
overjoyed, and as time ran on came to trust 
and to like his thief, who began speedily to 
pick up the little well-mannered ways and 
phrases he heard about him. He liked well 
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to be liked and to be praised for his skill, 
which week by week became greater, until 
none except M. Gamel and the marquis were 
able to meet him on equal terms. The mas- 
ter of arms was generous; the wages rose. 
The clothes Francois now wore were better, 
and when Gamel asked him to choose a rapier 
for wear in the street, which was not yet for- 
bidden, the poor thief felt that he was in the 
full sunlight of fortune. 

The afternoons were less to his taste. If 
a new pupil arrived, the cook, an old woman, 
let him in, and Gamel saw him in an ante- 
room and settled terms and hours. The 
Jacobins came after two o’clock. Then the 
room was unusually full. The poodle howled 
over Louis Capet. Tricolored cockades were 
everywhere. The talk was of war and the 
frontier, the ways of speech were guarded, 
the manners not those of the morning. These 
citizens were awkward, but terribly in ear- 
nest. The pistol-gallery was much in favor; 
but at this deadly play Francois was never 
anexpert. He did not like it, and was pleased 
when the Vicomte de Beauséjour, a favored 
pupil, said: «’T is a coarse weapon, Francois. 
Ah, well enough to enable bulldog English 
to settle their disputes over a bone; but, 
dame! quite unfit to be the arm of honor of 
gentlemen.» This uncertain property of honor 
seemed to Francois a too insecure kind of in- 
vestment. It was enough to have to take 
care of one’s pocket; and his being now well 
lined, Frangois began to resent the possibil- 
ity of those sudden changes of ownership 
which under other conditions he had looked 
upon as almost in the nature of things. 

During this summer, and in the winter of 
’91 and ’92, Gamel was at times absent for 
days. Whenever he returned he was for a 
week after in his monosyllabic mood. Fran- 
cois, who was keenly alive to his present ad- 
vantages, and who saw how these absences 
interfered with their business, began to exer- 
cise his easily excited inquisitiveness, and to 
meditate on what was beneath Gamel’s fre- 
quent fits of abstraction. His own life had 
known disappointments, not always of his 
own making. He dreaded new ones. The 
past of the cité, Quatre Pattes, Despard, 
those haunting eyes of the marquis’s widowed 
daughter, the choristers, the asylum, the mad 
street life—all the company of his uncertain 
days—were gone. Now, of iate, he began to 
have a feeling of uneasy belief that things 
were once more about to change. Nor was 
the outer life of the capital such as to prom- 
ise tranquillity. A nation was about to be- 
come insane. It was at this time like a man 


thus threatened: to-day it was sane, to-mor- 
row it might be reeling over the uncertain 
line which separates the sound from the un- 
sound. Had Francois been more interested 
and more apprehensive, he was intelligent 
enough to have shared the dismay with 
which many Frenchmen saw the growth of 
tumultuous misrule. Indeed, the talk of the 
morning fencing-school should have taught 
him alarm. But he had formerly lived the 
life of the hour, even of the minute, and as 
long as he was well fed, housed, and clothed, 
his normal good humor comfortably digested 
anxiety. 

I should wrongly state a character of un- 
common interest if I were to give the impres- 
sion of a man who had merely the constant 
hilarity of a happy child. He was apt to 
laugh where others smiled; but, as he ma- 
tured, cheerful contentment was his usual 
mood, and with it, to the last, the probabil- 
ity of such easily born laughter as radiated 
mirth upon all who heard it, like a compan- 
ionable fire diffusing its generous warmth. 
He was at this time doing what he most 
fancied. The company suited him. He liked 
the tranquil ways of these courteous gentle- 
men. In a word, he was contented, and for 
a time lost all desire to seek change or ad- 
venture. His satisfaction in the life made 
him more quiet and perhaps more thought- 
ful. He had every reason to be cheerful, and 
cheerfulness is the temperate zone of the 
mind. 

At times, on Sundays, in the summer of 
’92, he wandered into the country with Toto; 
but these holidays were rare. Now and then 
the habits of years brought again the long- 
ing for excitement; with the meal-hours he 
recovered his common sense, being a big 
fellow of sharp appetite and a camel-like 
capacity for substantial food. 

The feud between the cockades broke out 
at this time in duels, which it became the 
fashion to drive to the Bois to see. Women 
of all classes looked on and applauded, and 
few liked it if the affair failed to prove grave. 
Frangois found it entertaining. The duels 
were, in fact, many in the years of grace ’91 
and ’92. 

The morning pupils wore their hair in 
curls, dressed in short clothes, and defied 
the new-fashioned republican pantaloons, 
which were rising up to the armpits and 
descending the legs. They carried sword- 
canes, or sticks like the club of Hercules; a 
few still wore the sword. Brown and gray 
were the afternoon citizens, with long straight 
hair, short waistcoats, and long and longer 
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culottes above large steel shoe-buckles, all 
that were silver having been given to aid the 
funds of a bankrupt government. The morn- 
ing, which knew very well who came in the 
later hours, abused the afternoon, and this 
portion of the day returned those compli- 
ments in kind. 

Now and then the morning had a little 
affair with the afternoon, for the Terror was 
not yet. In cafés and theaters there were 
constant outbreaks, and men on both sides 
eager enough to sustain opinion by the sword 
or the pistol. When one of what Francois 
called «our little domestic difficulties » was 
on hand, there was excitement and interest 
among royalists and Jacobins, with much 
advice given, and huge disgust when Mon- 
sieur was pinked by Citizen Chose of the 
Cordeliers or of the Jacobin Club. 

If the reverse obtained, and some gentle- 
man of ancient name condescended to run 
Citizen Chose through the lungs, there was 
great rejoicing before noon and black looks 
after it. Here were a half-dozen affairs in 
a month, for these were the first blades in 
France. There were laws against the duel, 
but the law changed too fast for obedience, 
and fashion, as usual, defied it. Hatred and 
contempt were ready at every turn. Two 
abbés fought, and what was left of the great 
ladies went to see and applaud. 

This duel between morning and afternoon 
began toamuse Paris. But pretty soon neither 
the master of arms nor hisassistant was as well 
pleased at the excessive attention thus drawn 
to the school of fencing. Gamel disliked it 
for reasons which he did not set forth, and 
Francois because he felt that his disturbing 
readiness to turn back to a life of peril and 
discomfort was like enough to be reinforced 
by coming events. He adored good living, 
yet could exist on crusts. He was intelli- 
gent, yet did not like to be forced to think. 
An overmastering sense of the ludicrous in- 
clined him to take the world lightly. He liked 
ease, yet delighted in adventure. He dis- 
trusted his own temperament. He had need 
to do so. Excitement was in the air. The 
summer of ’92 was unquiet, and pupils were 
less numerous, so that Francois found time 
to wander. The autumn brought no change 
in his life, but Gamel became more and more 
self-absorbed, and neglected his pupils. The 
gentlemer. who fenced in the mornings be- 
gan to disappear, and the new year of 1793 
came in with war without and tumult within 
distracted France. 

For several days before the 21st of Janu- 
ary, 1793, strange faces were frequently seen 
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in the morning hours, or more often late at 
night. These passed into Gamel’s room, and re- 
mained long. The marquis, more thoughtful 
than usual, came and went daily. Early onthe 
20th,Gamel told Francois that he should be ab- 
sent until after the 21st, the day set for the 
king to die. Frangois asked no questions, and 
was not deeply grieved to be left in the dark 
as to what was in contemplation. During the 
previous week there had been sad faces in 
the morning hours. The pupils were fewer: 
they were leaving Paris—and too many were 
leaving France. The Jacobins, with whom 
Frangois fenced in the latter part of the day, 
were wildly triumphant. They missed Gamel 
when he was absent, and asked awkward 
questions. It was plain enough to his assist- 
ant that the master of this turbulent school 
was a royalist enragé, as men then said. The 
assistant was much of his mind, but he was 
also far more loyal to one Frangois than to 
the unfortunate king. 

He was not surprised that at the hour of 
opening on the 21st no one appeared. He sat 
thinking, and a little sorry for the humbled 
Louis rumbling over the crowded streets to 
his doom. The prisons were already becom- 
ing crowded; the richer bourgeoisie had be- 
come submissive. The more able and aggres- 
sive Jacobins were about to seize the reins 
of power from the sentimental Girondists. 

«Let us think a little,» said Francois to 
his friend and counselor Toto. The poodle 
woke up, and sat attentive. «It is disagree- 
able to have to think, mon ami; but there are 
our heads. Without a head one cannot eat 
or enjoy a bone. Shall we go to the fron- 
tier, and be shot at, and shoot? Dame! a 
thousand bullets to one guillotine. We do 
not like that. Let us change our opinions, 
Toto, join the clubs, and talk liberty. Yes; 
that is thy opinion. Must we go back to the 
streets? ’T is good nowadays to be obscure, 
and thou art becoming a public character, 
Toto.» He read the gazette awhile, practised 
with the pistol, and taught the dog a new 
trick. Still no one came, and the day wore 
on to noon. At this hour the bell rang, and 
the poodle barked, as was his custom. « Learn 
to hold thy tongue,» said the master. The 
servant had gone, like all Paris, to see a 
brave man die. 

Francois opened the outer door. A strongly 
built man he had never before seen entered, 
and, pushing by him, went without a word 
into the great room beyond. 

«Hallo, citizen! What dost thou want?» 
said Frangois, following him. 

« Art thou Citizen Gamel?» 
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Frangois was not; and what could he do 
for the citizen? 

The man for a moment made no reply, but 
slanced searchingly about the hall, while 
the assistant looked him over as keenly. He 
vas a personage not easily to be forgotten. 

« Nooneelse here? » 


« And thy name?» 
« Frangois.» 
«Has Citizen Francois a carte-civique—a 
certificate of citizenship? » 
Frangois knew better than to refuse. 
«Fetch me the card, Toto. ’T is on the 
chair in my room. 





ne asked. 

« No one.» 

The questioner was 
a man not over thirty- 
five, of colossal make, 
ind with something 
about him which Toto 
resented. He began to 
bark, and then, of a 
sudden, fled under a 
bench, and watched 
the newcomer. 

His features were 
out of keeping with his 
height and breadth. 
The Jacobin had small, 
restless eyes, a dimin- 
utive nose, perhaps 
broken, and a large- 
lipped mouth, which, 
as he talked, was 
drawn to one side as 
though from some loss 
of power on the other 
half of the face. 

«I am Jean Pierre 
André Amar,» he said, 
with an air of impor- 
tance. 

« Will the citizen be 
seated? » 

He would not. He 
desired to see Citizen 
Gamel. Francois re- 
gretted that he was 
absent on business. 





Va—go!» 

«Thou art careless, 
Citizen Francois.» 

Francois, on this, be- 
came short of speech. 
Toto ran back. «Give 
it to the citizen.» 

Amar took it, say- 
ing: «It is correct. 
And so a dog is sent 
to fetch the safe- 
guard the people pro- 
vide? » 

Frangois laughed. 
«The citizen is parti- 
cular. But here we 
are good republicans, 
and have given’ our 
useful arms to the 
army, and think to go 
soon ourselves. Shall 
I give the citizen a 
lesson?» No; he would 
call again. The sec- 
tion wished the names 
of all who fenced here. 
As the citizen reached 
the door, he said, turn- 
ing: 

«Thou art the man 
who used to laugh in 
theshow. Robespierre 
told me of what for- 
tune was read on his 
palm. A great man! 
Take care of thy own 








a 





Amar, later known as 
«le farouche,» desired 
to see the list of 
pupils, in order to select an unoccupied 
morning hour. Unluckily, the master had 
the keys. The citizen wished to fence, and 
could come in the morning only; he was busy 
after that. Frangois would mention his name; 
perhaps the hours of the morning were full, 
but Citizen Gamel would no doubt arrange. 

The man with the wandering mouth stood 
in thought, said he would return, and then 
asked abruptly: 

« Art thou his assistant?» 

« Yes,» 


«(AND SO A DOG IS SENT TO FETCH THE SAFE- 
GUARD THE PEOPLE PROVIDE ?)» 


fortune. Thou art not 
of the club. It may 
be thou wilt laugh no 
more.» This while the distorted mouth went 
to left and came back, and the small eyes 
winked and wandered. Francois thanked him. 
He would join the club, the list should be 
ready, and so on. 

When alone again, Francois began to re- 
flect on what was likely to happen. At any 
time, Amar might return with a guard. On 
the 23d, as usual during this sad week, there 
were no morning pupils; and still Gamel came 
not, and Francois had to manage the turbu- 
lent afternoon pupils alone. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SEVEN 


WONDERS 


OF THE .WORLD. 


BY BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER. 


HERE can be no doubt of the 
general desirability of having 
wonders, if for nothing but to 
relieve the monotony. Most 
people need to have the 
good pictures starred and 

double-starred for them in the catalogues; 
and Baedeker’s list of the «chief sights» 
often brings peace to the troubled mind. If 
you have seen these you have acquired a part 
of the common language of intercourse, and 
learned some of the standard measures which 
civilization uses, and upon which society de- 
pends for an existence. If society is to get 
on much, it must have some good staples to 
confer about beside the weather, and some- 
thing to measure by beside the human body, 
with its feet and spans and elbow-lengths. 
Here wonders come in to play their part; and 
while there is no particular need of limiting 
their number to seven, it must be allowed 
that it is a great convenience to have a canon 
established, so that one may know when one 
is through—just as some might consider it 
a relief to have completed the circuit of the 
seven deadly sins. 

Seven was not a peculiarly favorite num- 
ber among the Greeks. Agamemnon seeks to 
conciliate Achilles with gifts of seven tripods, 
seven towns, and seven women; Ajax’s shield 
has seven layers of ox-hide; seven years 
Ulysses tarries with the nymph Calypso: 
but ten and twelve were much more likely 
to be with them the round numbers. The 
Greek calendar had no week of seven days; 
for, as its moon was simply crescent, full, and 
waning, the threefold division of the month 
yielded approximately ten, and not seven, 
days, as did the Oriental calendar, with its 
four quarters of the moon. Seven planets 
helped the matter, too. Hence Cadmus’s city 
Thebes and its seven gates have often been 
suspected of Phenician antecedents. 

It may well have been a Semite who 
created the canon of the Seven Wonders; 
but that we cannot tell, for we have no clue 
as to whose handiwork it is. But this we do 
know, that its origin belongs in time to the 
century after Alexander’s conquest, when 
East and West were intermingling, and in 
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place to that new Greece or greater Greece of 
western Asia and the Agean in which Ale» 
andria, Rhodes, and Babylon were the great 
centers of life. 

A cycle or canon, like a creed, is hard to 
revise; for both are expressions of the out- 
look and the confidence of one particular 
period, and both represent the self-orienta- 
tion of a given body of civilization in the 
material of its own horizon. The canon of 
the Seven Wonders has come down to us, 
virtually unrevised, as an unadulterated 
product of the Hellenistic third century 
B.C. The seven sages of Greece, Thales of 
Miletus, Pittacus of Mytilene, Bias of Priene, 
Solon of Athens, Cleobulus of Rhodes, Myson 
of Chen, and Chilon of Sparta, were all living 
in the first half of the sixth century B. c., and 
represent a definitely marked period of the 
Hellenic middle age. Their wisdom was of a 
peculiar brand, not much to the taste of 
Socrates’ times; and yet, despite all the in- 
justice to the wise men of Plato’s and Aris- 
totle’s days, the syndicate, once formed, held 
its own by grace of tradition and of pedagogy. 

We have no indication of the existence of 
a cycle of seven wonders until about the end 
of the second century B.c. Then appears, in 
an epigram of Antipater of Sidon, an enumera- 
tion of seven great works, which prove to be 
the very ones later appearing as the seven 
wonders. They are: (1) the Walls of Babylon; 
(2) the Statue of Zeus at Olympia; (3) the 
Hanging Gardens of Semiramis at Babylon; 
(4) the Colossus of Rhodes; (5) the Pyramids 
of Memphis; (6) the Mausoleum at Halicar- 
nassus; (7) the Temple of Diana (Artemis) at 
Ephesus. Within the next century, Varro, 
by his leisurely allusion to the septem opera, 
betrays that the saying had already assume: 
current proverbial form. Diodorus, in the 
second half of the same century (first B. C.), 
speaks, too, of «the so-called seven works » : 
and Strabo, « little later, uses the ver 
phrase, «the seven wonders.» From this 
time on, at least, the septem miracula have 
an assured place in all the common lore « 
Rome. The little Greek treatise, «On t! 
Seven Wonders,» which has come down 
us in incomplete form, and under the nar 
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of Philo of Byzantium, an engineer of the 
second century B. C., is really, as its style and 
artificial purisms amply show, the work of 
,ome rhetorician of the fifth or sixth century 
after Christ, and in no wise chargeable against 
he otherwise blameless record of the excel- 
ent man of facts and machines. The list it 
ives is the same as that we found in An- 
pater’s epigram. 
An approximate date for the first formula- 
on of the cycle is offered by the brief career 
of the famous Colossus of Rhodes, which un- 
doubtedly had a place in the original list. 
\fter standing less than sixty years in its 
place by the harbor of Rhodes,—and not 
astride the entrance, as common tradition 
has it, —it was overthrown by the earthquake 
of 227 B. C., and was never raised again. This 
vave opportunity for setting some rival won- 
der in its place, as Martial, for instance, does 
in naming the altar of Apollo at Delos. Either 
in this way, or because rival lists were in 
vogue before crystallization had fairly set in, 
some variation appears in the tradition; but 
yet, thanks to its early fame, the Colossus 
generally maintains its place. A list which 


received wide acceptance in the Roman Em- 
pire, and was so handed down to the middle 
ages, is the one probably accepted at Alex- 


andria. It restricts Babylon to one count by 
omitting the walls of Babylon, and gives 
Egypt two by inserting the Pharos of Alex- 
andria. Thus it stands: (1) the Pyramids; (2) 
the Hanging Gardens of Babylon; (3) the 
Statue of Zeus at Olympia; (4) the Colossus 
of Rhodes; (5) the Mausoleum at Halicar- 
nassus; (6) The Temple of Artemis; (7) the 
Pharos of Alexandria. The first six are safely 
canonical. Other rivals for the seventh place 
are the altar of Apollo at Delos, the Aiscu- 
lapian temple at Epidaurus, the labyrinth of 
Crete, the bronze statue of Athena on the 
Acropolis at Athens, the palace of Cyrus, or 
even the temple at Jerusalem. 

It is to be noted in the vulgate list that 
only one of the wonders is located on Euro- 
pean soil, while two are in Egypt, and three 
on or near the southwestern coast of Asia 
Minor. None of the works which we now 
deem greatest among the products of Hel- 
lenic skill and art are mentioned. Athens, 
Delphi, Corinth are passed calmly‘by. Noth- 
ing could illustrate more distinctly how the 
centers of life and interest had shifted since 
the conquests of Alexander, leaving the old 
Greece, much as recent movements of Ameri- 
can life have New England, in the background 
of provincial isolation and of archaism. It 
illustrates also, on the other hand, the gen- 
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eral fact that the Greece which Rome knew, 
and from which she borrowed, had its capi- 
tal at Alexandria or at Rhodes rather than 
at Athens. The Greek things which Rome 
adopted were the things approved at Alex- 
andria. The Greece which, with her arts and 
letters and culture, conquered Rome was 
Hellenistic, not Hellenic. It was the Renais- 
sance that first gave Europe free access to 
the Greece which lay behind the barrier 
raised by the closing years of the fourth 
century B.C. 

Leaving out of account now the local fac- 
tor, it may be asked what general principle 
governed the selection of these objects as 
the representative wonders of the Hellenistic 
world. It surely was not the consideration 
of beauty. Bigness pure and simple played 
certainly some part. All the structures are 
«big,» of their kind. Even the Zeus statue, 
which threatened to raise the roof if ever the 
god should essay to leave his seat, gave a 
peculiar impression of bigness to the specta- 
tor. But that is not all. As the ancient de- 
scriptions show, it was a certain uniqueness 
as to construction, rather than as to size, 
that attracted attention. The work involved 
seme peculiar devicefulness, some striking 
departure in method of building, or over- 
came some extraordinary difficulties, or 
adapted itself to some new purpose. It was 
the skill of the engineer rather than of the 
artist that was admired; for this was begin- 
ning to be an age of machinery as well as of 
bigness. 

Once the basis of estimate was established 
in bigness and mechanical device, it was not 
to be expected that the world farther to the 
west would sit calmly by and leave the won- 
ders all unchallenged. Pliny, after describing 
the old-world wonders, comes to tell of those 
which Rome can boast, and to show how, in 


‘great buildings, «as in other things, we have 


beaten the world—a thing, indeed, which, 
it will appear, we have done about as many 
times as the wonders are in number which I 
shall have to enumerate. Why, if all the 
buildings of our city were taken in a body, 
and all set down together in one place, their 
united grandeur would make one think we 
were describing another world, all assembled 
at one spot.» This mood was not pent up in 
Rome. The small provincial city took it up; 
and one loyal son of Pompeii scratched in bad 
Greek upon the walls of the local amphithea- 
ter, and left there for the inscription-gleaner 
of the nineteenth century, the expression of 
his high conviction that «this is one of the 
Seven Wonders.» 
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THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


THE PHAROS OF ALEXANDRIA. 


Tue French and Italian names for lighthouse, 
phare, faro, look back to the prototype of all 
lighthouses, Ptolemy’s tower by Alexandria. 
its place among the wonders may be in some 
lispute; but if natural right is to decide, 
there can be no question, for it combines all 
the claims. It was at once unique, grand, 
and useful. On the score of serving preémin- 
ently a practical purpose, it stands, indeed, 
alone among its colleagues. 

The idea of a lighthouse was a develop- 
ment out of the beacon-fires which, in re- 
moter antiquity, were often kept burning at 
the entrance to harbors to guide belated 
ships. Such we hear of at the mouth of the 
Pireus harbor, and on Sigeum, at the en- 
trance to the Dardanelles. In Homer’s time, 
the mariner overtaken by the night was glad 
to steer his craft by any chance watch-fire 
gleaming on the shore. So the Iliad (xix. 
375) has it: «Or as when, o’er the sea, there 
cometh to the sailors’ eyes the gleam of 
burning fire. There it‘is, burning on high 
among the mountains in some lonely camp, 
while they, against their will, are being car- 
ried by the storm-blasts o’er the sea, the 
home of fishes, far from them they love.» 

In classical times, fleets of war-ships, sail- 
ing in the night, followed the beacon-light 
blazing on the prows of the admiral’s ship; 
but this was practised only in emergencies; 
for when the night was dark ships sought a 
harbor, if they could. The trips from port 
to port in the Augean were usually short, 
and navigation was mostly daylight work. 

In the second decade of the third century 
B. C., Ptolemy Soter, Alexander’s famous gen- 
eral, then King of Egypt, began the construc- 
tion of the great Pharos tower; and it was 
completed about 282 B. c. under his successor, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. Sostratus of Cnidus 
was the architect; and, as the story goes, he 
carved his name, as the builder, deep upon its 
stones, then plastered it over, and set the 
king’s name in the more transient material. 
The story may not be true; but, at any rate, 
future ages read upon the stone the plain in- 
scription: « Sostratus of Cnidus to the rescu- 
ing gods, in behalf of those who sail the seas.» 
Thestories told about its size, both in antiquity 
and in the middle ages, by the Arabs, pass the 
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bounds of the credible. Each of its four sides 
was said to measure at the base a stade— 
about six hundred feet. It was built of a white 
stone, in many stories, each narrowing toward 
the top. Its upper story had large openings 
toward thesea, through which the light of the 
great pitchwood fires gleamed out upon the 
treacherous approaches to the harbor. Far 
off at sea it could be seen, lifting itself like 
a planet in the sky, hours before the low coast 
of the Delta could be descried; hence Statius’s 
verse: 


Lumina noctivagae tollit Pharos aemula Lunae.' 


Josephus claims the light could be seen 
three hundred stades, i.e. over thirty miles, 
out at sea. The statement that the tower 
was over five hundred feet high is made by 
at least two late authors, but that is too 
much to believe. That its construction cost 
eight hundred talents (Ptolemaic), or well 
over a million dollars, is vouched for on the 
best authority; and this alone proves that, 
with skilled labor at twenty cents a day, no 
mean building was likely to result. 

The island of Pharos, on the eastern end of 
which it was built, and from which it and all 
lighthouses of the Roman world after it were 
named, was separated from the mainland, on 
which Alexander founded his city, by a half- 
mile or more of shallow water. A wide mole, 
the heptastadion, built to join the island and 
the iand, has since grown into a wide neck 
of land, bearing the present Mohammedan 
quarter of Alexandria. The exact spot where 
the famous lighthouse stood can no longer 
be determined. Perhaps it is covered by the 
present Fort Kait Bai; more likely it is a 
thousand feet or more to the east, and now 
covered by the sea. The structure remained 
standing down into the fourteenth century 
of our era, and then disappeared from men- 


‘tion. But it had done its work. For sixteen 


centuries it had guided to land the wander- 
ing craft of the Mgean; but, better than 
that, its fame and its example had gone out 
into all the lands. In Pliny’s time already it 
had begotten many successors, —two of them 
famous ones, the one at Ostia, and the one at 
Ravenna,—and the generations of its suc- 
cessors have been coming on ever since. 

1 «Pharos lifts its lights and vies with the night- 
rambling moon.» 





A FAMOUS SEA-FIGHT. 


THE ENGAGEMENT IN 1879 OFF THE BOLIVIAN COAST BETWEEN 


HE Chile-Peruvian war of 1879 was the re- 
sult of aquarrel over the nitrate-beds near 
Antofagasta, Bolivia. Chile claimed a treaty 
right for her merchants to work these lodes, 


and upon Bolivia 
denying the jurisdic- 
tion, the southern re- 
public seized the port 
in question. In 1875 
Peru had entered in- 
to a secret alliance 
with Bolivia to resent 
any such act, and 
Antofagasta was no 
sooner in the posses- 
sion of the Chileans 
than President Prado 
convened the Peru- 
vian Congress, and on 
April 2, 1879, war was 
formally declared. 

It is a matter of 
dispute which side 
had the balance of 
power on that date. 
Many of the results 
of the six months 
following can now be 
traced to an element 
of luck,andtothe stu- 
pidity of one or two 
men in power in Peru. 
The allies certainly 
threw more troops 


PERUVIAN AND CHILEAN IRONCLADS. 


BY CLAUDE H. WETMORE. 


DRAWN BY FRANCIS DAY, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN LIMA SIX MONTHS BEFORE 
ADMIRAL GRAU’S DEATH. 


ADMIRAL MIGUEL GRAU. 
« Absent, but accounted for. He is with the heroes.” 


almost equal to the Chilean. The total of the 
latter’s fighting tonnage was 13,124; that of 
the Peruvians, 10,084. Three army divisions 
were formed, Peru and Bolivia mustering 


about one hundred 
thousand against 
a Chilean army of 
sixty or seventy 
thousand. 

The Chilean navy 
comprised the sister 
ironclads Blanco En- 
calada and Almir- 
ante Cochrane, the 
wooden sloop of war 
Esmeralda, — which 
vessel must not be 
confused with the 
more modern ship of 
the same name that 
was sold to Japan 
two years ago,—the 
wooden _ corvettes 
O’ Higgins, Chacabu- 
co, Abtao, and Ma- 
gellanes, and the 
gun-boat Covadongc. 

Peru had afloat the 
ironclad Independen 
cia, the turret-shi: 
Huascar, two mon 
itors constructe: 
after the Ericsso 
«cheese-box» type, 


into the field than did the enemy, while Peru’s the Atahualpa and the Manco Capac,—t! 
navy—Bolivia not possessing so much as a corvette Union, the gunboat Pilcomayo, at 
tug to steam out of her one seaport—was several transports. 


Peru’s first invitati: 





ORAWN BY F. LEO HUNTER, 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN CALLAO, 1878, 


THE PERUVIAN IRONCLAD « HUASCAR.» 


to do battle on land was not accepted, and the 
army in the south was unmolested. Then a 


Peruvian fleet put tosea. On one of the ships 
was President Prado, who had decided to go 
to Arica and take active command of the 
allied forces. The fleet consisted of the Huas- 
car, the Independencia, the Union, the Limenia, 
and the Pileomayo. Admiral Grau, an able 
officer who was a graduate of the French 
Naval Academy, was placed in command, with 
the Huascar as his flag-ship. Captain Moore, 
a half-breed, commanded the Independencia. 
Grau steamed well out to sea until the lati- 
tude of Arica was reached, then made for 
port. 

About the same day that the squadron 
departed from Callao, Rear-Admiral Reboledo 
Williams was despatched from Valparaiso 
with every available boat of the Chilean 
navy. He was ordered to take an inshore 
course and make for Callao, with the expec- 
tation of catching the Peruvian ships at 
anchor and unprepared. The result was 
that the Chilean ships appeared off Callao 
during the night of May 21. Admiral Wil- 
liams reconnoitered the port, and then left; 
for his discovery of the departure of the 
Peruvian fleet caused him to feel alarm for 
the defenseless ports of his country. 

On the outward voyage Williams had left 
the Esmeralda and the Covadonga at Iquique 
as a blockading squadron. On the return 


trip he hastened to Valparaiso with the 
Blanco and the Cochrane, believing the Peru- 
vians to be in the south, and stood well out 
to sea, again missing the enemy’s fleet, which 
had appeared off Valparaiso, discovered that 
the Chileans had gone, and had returned 
north, Grau entertaining similar fears to 
those that had caused Williams to leave 
Callao. Had this naval game of hide-and- 
seek resulted in the fleets meeting, the his- 
tory of South America would probably have 
been another story. 

After leaving Valparaiso, Grau visited all 
the sea-coast towns till Iquique was reached, 
and there he sighted the two wooden ships 
of the enemy. Captain Moore was ordered 
to attack the Covadonga, and the Huascar 
forthwith gave battle to the Esmeralda. 

It was a wooden sloop of war against an 
ironclad; and the thousands who gathered 
on the beach in front of Iquique, surprised 
that the former did not at once surrender, 
expected a short and fierce conflict as a 
sequel; but instead they witnessed a battle 
of nearly four hours’ duration. There was a 
heavy swell running, and the Huascar rolled 
so that her fire was almost useless. During 
two hours and a half only two of her shells 
struck the sloop, and they were buried in her 
soft wood and did no harm. The Chilean ship 
had chosen a position close inshore, her com- 
mander, Arturo Pratt, seeking shallow water 
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in order to avoid being rammed by the ene- 
my, and also taking that location because 
the Huasecar’s shells would fly into the town. 
However, he was finally compelled to aban- 
don this position, for the Peruvian artillerists 
dragged a field-battery down to the beach, 
and opened fire at five hundred yards. As 
the Esmeralda steamed out of range of 
these pieces, Grau ordered full speed on 


ORAWN By J. G. TYLER. 
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ple, and jumped on the deck of the Peruvian 
vessel, there to die as did the man whose cour- 
age he emulated. 

The third attempt to ram was successf ll, 
and, under full speed, the Huascar struck the 
Esmeralda so squarely amidships that the 
ironclad had only time to back away before 
the sloop went down. She sank bow first, 
and as the stern still hung above the waves 


THE «HUASCAR”» DRIFTING BETWEEN THE FIRE OF THE «ALMR. COCHRANE» AND THE «BLANCO ENCALADA.» 


the Huascar, and steered for the wooden 
ship in order to use his ram. The blow that 
was struck proved a weak one, the Huascar’s 
speed being checked too soon, and instead of 
a hull-destroying shock the ships simply ran 
foul of each other, and remained with sides 
touching for several minutes. During this 
contact Captain Pratt called for boarders, 
and sprang on the deck of the Huascar, where 
he was at once shot down. Only one man 
followed, and he tumbled over the side, 
wounded, just as the ships parted. 

After backing off half a mile the Huascar 
again tried to ram, but again the engines 
were stopped too soon. This collision did no 
damage, and before the ships cleared, Lieu- 
tenant Serrano followed his captain’s exam- 


the notes of the Chilean national anthem, 
played by a band that had maintained its 
position on the quarter-deck, were heard by 
those on shore. The last thing to disappear 
below the surface was the flag that had been 
nailed to the mast. 

The Huascar’s boats were called away, but 
so bitter was the feeling of enmity that the 
men in the water tried to fight their would-be 
rescuers with knives that they had armed 
themselves with at the last moment. The 
Peruvians retaliated, and although there may 
be no truth in the stories that several sailors 
had their arms severed at the wrist as they 
seized the rowers’ oars, and that many 4 
poor fellow was hit over the head as he came 
to the surface, it is a fact that of three hun- 
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dred men who were on board the sloop over 
one half were lost. 

The Huascar suffered but little as a result 
of this conflict, and as soon as the boats were 
recalled Grau started in the wake of the Jn- 
dependencia, which had disappeared around a 
point of land in her pursuit of the Covadonga. 

The little ironclad had no sooner rounded 
this promontory than the lookout sighted a 
wreck ahead, which the officers made out to 
be the spars of a vessel rising to the height 
of only thirty feet above water, and a net- 
work of rigging that, standing in silhouette 
against the horizon, swarmed with men. 
Again the boats were called away, but Grau 
did not need their return to learn what had 
happened, for marine glasses told him that 
the Independencia was a total loss. 

In his eagerness to overtake the little 
craft which he pursued, Captain Moore had 
allowed the light-draft Chilean to coax him 
into shallow water, where his ship struck a 
reef, to sink within half an hour after she was 
backed off. Of course the Covadonga made 
good her escape, and away she went to Val- 
paraiso, bearing the news that Peru’s most 
powerful ironclad lay beneath the sea. Thus 
the battle of Iquique, which to those in the 
city appeared a Peruvian victory, was turned 
into a defeat. 

Grau at once steamed for Callao, where 
he arrived on June 7. Those versed in naval 
matters shook their heads when they heard 
of the loss of the Independencia, but the 
populace considered the battle of Iquique a 
victory. Grau was féted, and Congress raised 
him to the rank of rear-admiral (he had been 
acting rear-admiral prior to this date, with 
the rank of captain). At his request, how- 
ever, he was allowed to remain in command 
of the Huascar. 

When the week’s festivities had passed, 
and the Peruvians had looked about them; 
they took a different view of the situation, 
and those who were well informed conceded 
that Peru’s sole hope at sea lay in the 
Huasear. Anchored out in the bay were 
the monitors Atahualpa and Manco Capac. 
These boats (formerly the United States 
ships Catawba and Aneota) were purchased 
from the United States early in the seventies, 
and were then deemed invulnerable. At the 
outbreak of the war they were classed among 
Peru’s most formidable ships, and were feared 
by the Chileans more than were the Huascar 
and the J encia; but practical tests 
soon dispelled the illusion. It was found 
that, owing to the antiquated engines, the 
monitors were of no use in a seaway, and 
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would fall a prey to even a nimble-footed 
gunboat that could choose its own distance ; 
so they became mere floating batteries, and 
did not figure in the subsequent events. At 
this stage, also, orders were issued that the 
Chalaco and Limena should be used only as 
transports, so far as naval warfare was con- 
cerned. It therefore became virtually a 
contest between the Huascar, Union, and 
Pilecomayo for the Peruvians, and the Blanco 
Encalada, Almirante Cochrane, O Higgins, 
Chacabuco, Abtao, Magallanes, and Covadonga 
for the Chileans. Or, to look at it from the 
standpoint of modern warfare, it seemed 
probable that all future contests would be 
between the Huascar and the Chilean sister 
ships. 

In marked contrast with these vessels was 
the Huascar. The Chilean ships sat high in 
the water, and presented a considerable tar- 
get to the enemy; but the Peruvian boat, 
even in a seaway, did not show more than six 
or seven feet of side, and when going into 
action all of her forward bulwarks could be 
lowered, exposing a turret and an armored 
deck that was almost flush with the water. 
Two entirely different classes of battle-ships 
were therefore represented by the vessels 
described. In all her dimensions the Huascar 
was smaller than the Chileans; her guns were 
a trifle larger, but this was more than offset 
by the numerical preponderance of the ad- 
versaries in the way of pieces. 

After the return of the unfortunate naval 
expedition, attention was directed to the 
operation of the land forces. Within three 
months the allies met the Chilean advance 
near Tacna, but, to the shame of Bolivia, her 
men threw down their arms at the first gun- 
fire, and fled into the interior, leaving Peru to 
fight out a quarrel of which Bolivia had been 
the cause. Then for a few months there was 
a cessation of hostilities, while preparations 
for a more decisive struggle were made by 
both sides. 

Becoming tired of inactivity, Admiral Grau 
urged that President Prado allow him to take 
to the open again, and he finally gained con- 
sent to put to sea and harass the enemy. 
Grau was permitted to take out the Huascar 
and the Union, but was ordered to avoid an 
engagement with Chile’s big ironclads. 

The two war vessels left Callao harbor 
early in July, and for three months there 
came news of their destructive work on the 
Chilean coast. Grau would steam into a har- 
bor of a morning with the Huascar, leaving 
the Union to watch in the offing, destroy all 
of the enemy’s land works that could be 
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reached with his great guns between dawn 
and sunset, and leave shore before nightfall. 
In this manner he sank several coal-ships and 
did much damage to transports that lay at 
anchor, destroyed docks and public buildings 
in towns that showed resistance, and occa- 
sionally shelled a Chilean military camp. 

The news of the Huascar’s depredations 
caused much perturbation in Chile, and finally 
caused a cabinet crisis, which resulted in 
the appointment of a new minister of war. 
Numerous changes also took place in the 
personnel of the navy, the most important 
being the appointment of Commodore Rivero 
as rear-admiral in command of the fleet, to 
succeed Admiral Williams. The first active 
move was the despatch of Rivero, with the 
Blanco, the Cochrane, and several wooden 
ships, to put an end to such guerrilla warfare, 
and he was instructed to keep the ironclads 
as much as possible in consort. But Grau’s 
manner of dodging in and out of ports, pass- 
ing only a day in each, baffled the pursuers, 
and for a month they sought the Peruvians 
without success. Several times the Union, 
as she stood guard in the offing, signaled 
that smoke could be seen to the southward, 
and her consort put to sea. The low-lying 
hull of the Huascar enabled her to escape 
unobserved, and the corvette easily got 
away, for she was the fastest ship on the 
coast. 

The destruction of unresisting objects soon 
ceased being exciting, and those on board the 
Peruvian vessel lost interest in the campaign, 
only to cheer up again when, on the second 
day of October, Grau announced his intention 
to return to Callao. It was time that he did 
so. The Huascar’s bottom had become much 
fouled with the growth which accumulates 
rapidly in the South Pacific, and certain 
parts of the machinery were so worn that 
it was dangerous to proceed at full speed, 
eight knots an hour being about the best 
the little ironclad could do. The coal-supply 
was low, and for a fortnight no fuel-laden 
vessels of the enemy, from which the bunkers 


1 It is believed that what follows is an accurate ac- 
count of this memorable engagement. The writer was in 
Callao at the time, and saw the Huascar before the battle 
and soon after her capture, also the Chilean ships. The 
information regarding the conduct of the officers and 
men of the Huascar was secured from American and 
Peruvian survivors of the battle off Point Angamos. 
Lieutenant Simpson of the Chilean navy, when inter- 
rogated two years later in regard to the condition of 
the Huascar after the combat, said: «The crew were 
in a dreadful state of excitement and fear, imploring 
our men not to kill them. The officers had no control 
whatever over the crew.» 

Far different was the report made by the Huascar’s 
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could be filled, had been met. There were 
no fresh provisions on board, —it having been 
thought dangerous tosend small boatsashore. 
for the appearance of an enemy meant pre- 
cipitate retreat,—and scurvy was feared. 

So the Huascar’s bow was pointed north- 
ward, and at half speed Peru’s ironclad 
steamed toward Callao. The Chilean coast 
was passed; the ship was off Bolivia’s bit of 
sea-washed land. There a stop was made for 
a few hours, for Grau had heard that the 
Cochrane was in Antofagasta, broken down: 
but a reconnoissance proved his informa- 
tion to be false, and the Huascar continued 
on her way.' 

Sunset of October 7, 1879, was followed by 
a night regal in its splendor, and until a late 
hour the men thronged the forecastle-deck, 
and the officers grouped together aft. There 
was only one theme of conversation—home. 
In four days they would be welcomed by those 
they loved; four days, and there would be an 
end to three months of toil, of sweating at the 
great guns while a tropic sun beat heat into 
the iron of the turret. The bit of frowning 
topgallant forecastle-deck threw a shadow 
athwartships, astern of the bow. Partly 
within this, partly without, sat a group 
of seamen listening to music made by a 
fife, a violin, and a harmonica. There were 
North American and English born among 
them, and the notes of « Home, Sweet Home» 
floated seaward on a light, warm breeze that 
came lazily from the shore. The Peruvians 
lent their voices to the refrain; their rich 
notes swelled the volume of sound. The of- 
ficers moved forward, and joined with the 
men. The ensign on the bridge paused in his 
measured tread. It was a pean of thanks- 
giving that their labors were over. 

As the moon sank into the sea the decks 
became deserted, and those who watched 
were the only ones to stand in silhouette 
against the blue-black of night. The wash 
of the waves at the ship’s sides stirred to 
radiance myriads of the tiny creatures of 
the deep, and two lines, as bright as fire, ran 


survivors when they returned to Callao; and in view of 
the wonderful four hours’ fight which the Peruvians had 
kept up, their story of the conditions of surrender is 
probably nearer the tfuth than the relations of the 
enemy. 

This article was carefully revised by the late Captain 
Henry S. Wetmore and by William Carey Cole, U. 8. N. 
The former, an ex-captain of United States artillery, 
was United States consul at Payta, Peru, and subse- 
quently agent for the American Board of Marine Under- 
writers at Callao, where he was stationed during th 
entire war. He was a warm friend of Admiral Grau, and 
took breakfast with the admiral the day the Huascar 
sailed on her unfortunate trip. 
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parallel with the vessel. Her slow-churning 
propeller threw other phosphorescence high 
in air, and a golden shower fell, to broaden 
into a path that stretched as far astern as 
the eye could reach. A light swell from the 
Pacific caused the Huascar to roll slowly from 
side to side with a gentle rocking motion 
that lulled to sleep those who rested below. 

Eight bells rang out, indicating the mid- 
night hour, and a second lieutenant relieved 
the ensign who had stood the early watch. 
Then the hours passed slowly, as they do 
when the clock hands start on their down- 
ward march. Three o’clock came; then, after 
another half-hour, as the strokes of seven 
bells rang, the lookout on the forecastle 
glanced eastward, hoping for a view of the 
first glint of dawn. He paced up and down 
a few times, then came to a sudden stop 
and gazed ahead, for he saw-something that 
caused him to rub his eyes and look again— 
a star that apparently had not been there 
when he had looked before. Yet was it a 
star? He gazed for some time, and finally 
made out a black body beneath the light. He 
called to the officer on the bridge, and the 
words caused the lieutenant to jump into the 
rigging, marine glass in hand. A moment 
later a messenger hurried below, and in five 
minutes Admiral Grau, who was only partly 
dressed, ran to the bridge, carrying a long 
telescope, and made his way up the shrouds 
to the military top. 

One long glance was sufficient. He hurried 
down again, seized the bell-pull, and sounded 
two sharp strokes in the engine-room, which 
were followed by the stoppage of the pro- 
peller, and the Huascar lay motionless, 
save for a pendulum-like swaying from side 
to side. That which the forecastle look- 
out had announced as a «sail ahead» the 
lieutenant had discovered to be a steamship, 
and the admiral, aided by the powerful tele- 
scope, had made out a fleet in close sailing 
order, the vessel in the van an ironclad. 

At the hour of this discovery the Huascar 
had the land about eight miles off her star- 
board beam. Thirty miles ahead lay Point 
Angamos, stretching twelve miles out to sea. 
It would therefore have been necessary to 
change the course several points to port in 
order to pass this promontory; and the watch 
officer was about to give an order to this 
effect when the lookout warned him of the 
light ahead. 

While the Huascar was stationary Grau’s 
observations told him that the vessels to the 
north were steering south. All the officers 
were summoned to the quarter-deck, but 
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there was little need for the order, as they, 
and also the crew, were gazing over the bul- 
warks ten minutes after the signal was given 
in the engine-room; for the stoppage of a 
steamship’s machinery in the dead of night 
always causes an exodus from below. 

Fifteen minutes after the first signal was 
given a ring for « full speed ahead » sounded, 
and as the ironclad gained steerageway she 
was put about on a course south by west; 
for Grau, mindful of his orders not to risk 
a conflict with one of the enemy’s battle- 
ships, and also reminded of the almost 
crippled condition of the Huascar’s ma- 
chinery, had decided to run. It is a matter 
of record that at first he wished to con- 
tinue northward and give battle, but his 
officers urged him to adopt the more conser- 
vative plan. Had he followed his impulse, 
a different story might have been recorded 
that day. 

By this time the high sides of the Chilean 
ironclad showed plainly, but Grau trusted 
that the low build of the Huascar would en- 
able her to escape unobserved. Fortune at 
once seemed to smile upon the Peruvian ship, 
for she had not been on the new course ten 
minutes when a light fog rolled in from the 
sea, and shut off all view of the fleet to 
the north. When the vessels were last seen 
they had veered a little to the west, and 
this showed that they had started in pur- 
suit. Grau believed he could escape, and, as 
was subsequently learned, he was making two 
or three knots more than the enemy. 

All this while the Union was eight or ten 
miles farther out at sea, and had not noticed 
the maneuvers. Grau did not signal her, for 
the course she was steering would carry her 
safe past the enemy, and even if pursued 
her superior speed would enable her to keep 
out of danger. 

The weather became thicker, and the 
Huascar’s head was put more to the west- 
ward, then gradually to the north. When 
she had steamed in this direction for an 
hour at an eight-knot speed, those who had 
been straining their eyes from the deck 
went below to make ready for breakfast; 
and even the admiral, convinced that he had 
avoided the enemy, retired to his cabin 
and began a more suitable toilet. But he 
had not been absent from the bridge ten 
minutes when a cry that resounded through- 
out the entire ship caused him to hurry back. 
To the northward the mist had parted, and 
there was revealed an ironclad, and gray, 
moisture-laden clouds rising on each side of 
her. She was ten miles distant, and was 
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headed straight for the Huascar; and the 
dense black smoke pouring from her funnels 
was evidence that she was being forced along 
at full speed. 

A glance told Grau that further attempt 
at flight was useless. A loitering fleet was to 
the northeast, and an ironclad plunged for- 
ward from the northwest. Grau knew that 
it meant surrender or fight, and he prepared 
for battle. 

The red, white, and red of Peru was 
flaunted from the peak, and in defiant re- 
ply a bit of bunting hoisted to a similar 
position on the approaching ship resolved 
any possible conjectures as to her identity, 
for it was made out to be the lone-star flag 
of Chile. Grau thought, from a peculiarity 
of construction, that the vessel was the 
Almirante Cochrane, and his surmise proved 
to be correct. 

The drummers and buglers were ordered 
to sound calls, first for general quarters, then 
for action; and, stripped to the waist, the 
guns’ crews crowded into the ill-ventilated 
turret, where they were to toil and sweat at 
the great pieces in an atmosphere that the 
sun’s fierce rays, already causing the morn- 
ing to be close and sticky, would make sti- 
fling. Ammunition-holds were thrown open, 
and the long curtains of green felt were 
slung from the deck-beams above to protect 
the magazine passages, in order that sparks 
might not fall among the explosives.! A 
dozen men hurried into the main military 
top to serve the Gatling gun and rifles there. 
Rubber cloths were stretched over the ward- 
room table, and fastened in such a manner 
that the blood of the wounded would flow 
smoothly and be caught in buckets that were 
placed at the four corners, for there one 
science would endeavor to save the lives 
that another science was trying to destroy. 
The surgeon and his assistants laid out 
scalpels, long gleaming knives, and saws. 
Huge piles of lint were placed on the floor. 

The stewards hurriedly passed about cof- 
fee and bread, and the sailors in the tur- 
ret ate their morning meal leaning against 
the already loaded pieces, and those in the 
top had pails of coffee carried up to them, 
which they drank while setting their sights. 
The hinged bulwarks of the little vessel were 
let down, and the smooth water rippled only 
four feet below the Huascar’s deck. The 
forecastle and main hatches were battened, 
but the after-companionway was left open, 
for down this passage the wounded would be 


1 As to protection to the magazines, the Huascar had 
no ammunition-tubes. 
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taken. Between decks were stationed those 
sailors not needed in service of the guns. 
where they would be most handy to assist in 
the navigation of the ship, the service of 
ammunition, or to replace the killed. | 
score of non-combatants were also there. 
At nine o’clock the Cochrane was within 


given a last glance around, and having sig- 
naled the Union to keep out of the enemy’s 
way, entered the conning-tower that wa; 
to prove his tomb. Not a shot had as ye 
been fired. These modern ships, carrying 
guns that could throw a shell from four 
to five miles, reserved their fire for closer 
quarters. Five minutes later Grau gave a 
command to the officer in the turret, and 
a shot from one of the Huascar’s ten-inch 
guns whistled over the water. The com- 
mander of the Cochrane evidently wished 
for still closer range, and did not reply 
until three shots had left the turret of 
the little ship. Finally the answer came 
in the shape of a broadside, and a shell 
dented the Huascar’s protective belt just 
above the water-line. A moment later the 
Gatling guns in the tops of both ships were 
brought into action, and a leaden hail began 
to patter, while great projectiles were hurled 
from the large deck cannon. The rapid-tfir- 
ing pieces of the Chileans were trained upon 
the Huascar’s turret apertures, while the one 
in the military top of the latter vessel was 
aimed at the gun-ports of the enemy. Many 
a man dropped, dead or wounded, hit by one 
of these small shot. For fifteen minutes not 
much was accomplished by the great gun-fire; 
the heavy shot either fell short of the mark 
or were buried in the armor. By this time, 
when the ships were within fifteen hundred 
yards of each other, a shell from the Cochrané 
entered the Huascar’s turret, exploded, and 
killed twelve men. But the places of the dead 
were quickly taken by men from below, the 
chamber was cleared of the corpses, the 
guns were loaded again, and the action was 
renewed. Then the Huascar secured an ad- 
vantage. One of her ten-inch shells forced 
its way through a casemate on the starboard 
side of the Cochrane, exploded on the deck, 
dismantled a gun, and killed several men. 
For a few minutes the enemy was in such 
confusion that not a cannon was fired; and 
it became almost a panic on the Cochrane 
when the Huascar edged in closer, her sailors 
cheering as they again discharged the twin 
pieces. 

At this stage of the combat victory perched 
for a moment on the red, white, and red; but 
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even as it did so the commander of the 
Cochrane saw relief which Grau had not per- 
ceived. In fact, a shot that plowed into the 
Huasear’s side was the first warning the 
Peruvian admiral had of assistance coming 
to the Chileans; and looking to starboard 
through a peep-hole in the conning-tower, 
he saw the Blanco Encalada bearing down; 
while veering seaward, only a few cable- 
lengths’ astern of the rapidly approaching 
ironclad, were the Matias Cousino and the 
Covadonga, evidently starting off to give 
chase to the Union, by this time well in the 
offing, and fitted, because of her superior 
speed, to take care of herself. Grau there- 
fore turned his attention to his own ship, 
which indeed was in sore straits. 

Seeing aid at hand, the men on the 
Cochrane had redoubled their efforts, and 
when the Blanco had ranged along to port 
the horror of it began, and the engagement 
resolved itself into a marine carnage; for 
the Huascar lay between the two fires, the 
Cochrane to starboard, the Blanco to port, 
and both so near that the gunners in the 
turret of the little ship could see the faces 
of their adversaries as the latter sighted the 
pieces on the Chilean boats. 

This turret rapidly became so crowded 
with the bodies of the dead that the steam 
training-gear of the iron roundhouse was 
clogged and useless. As the men struggled 
to remove the tumbled corpses of their com- 
rades, blood became smeared over their 
chests, and it mingled with the sweat which 
dripped as they toiled in quarters that re- 
sembled a baking charnel-house, through 
which filtered steam and smoke, while a 
nauseous odor rose from the bodies and 
the heated guns. The sun beat down upon 
the wild scene through air so calm that af- 
ter the white smoke had belched from the 
guns, it rose in pillars and clung to the 
mastheads. 

From the first of the battle the encourag- 
ing voice of Grau had come to the men in the 
turret through the speaking-tube from the 
conning-tower;! but when the Blanco crowded 
into the thick of it, and great shot struck 
the Huasear’s sides as regularly as blows 
of a battering-ram, the orders of the com- 
mander were no longer heard. The officer 
in charge of the turret called to his superior. 
There was no answer, and when Commander 
Elias Aguerre ran up the narrow little ladder 
that led to the tower, he stumbled over the 
dead body of his admiral. A shell had struck 


1 The tower was abaft the turret, not over it, as on 
many turret-ships. 
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the conning-tower, and had taken off Grau’s 
head as neatly as if the decapitation had 
been by the guillotine. This shell also killed 
Lieutenant Ferré, the admiral’s aide. There 
was only time to push the corpses aside, and 
the new commanding officer pulled back the 
tube-flap to give his directions; but as he 
did so the Huascar staggered, keeled over, 
then shook in every plate, while a concussion 
more terrific than any so far told that a shell 
had entered the turret and had burst there. 
When the fumes had cleared away so that a 
person could speak, a midshipman called out 
that one of the great guns had been dis- 
mounted, and twenty men killed. The sur- 
vivors tumbled the bodies through the hatch 
that opened into the deck below, thus re- 
leasing the clogged machinery; and as the 
corpses rattled down other men rushed up, 
throwing off their clothing as they jumped 
into the pools of blood to seize hold of the 
gear and swing the remaining gun into po- 
sition, that it might train upon one of the 
ships, —they could no longer make out which, 
nor did they care,—and it was discharged, 
hauled in, loaded, and discharged again. 

Once more all was silent in the conning- 
tower. Lieutenant Palacios hastened there, 
but before he could enter he was compelled 
to push three bodies out of the way. He had 
barely given his first command when a bullet 
from the well-aimed rifle of a marine in an 
enemy’s top lodged between his eyes. Then 
the fourth to command the Huascar that 
day, Lieutenant Pedro Garezon, took the 
place, and as he did so he called through an 
aperture, telling the quartermaster to put 
the helm to port; for he had determined to 
ram one of the adversaries, and sink with 
her if necessary. Over and over spun the 
wheel, but the Huascar’s head still pointed 
between the Chileans. 

«Port! Port, I say!» screamed the com- 
mander. 

«She won’t answer,» came back the sullen 
reply from the only one of four quartermas- 
ters alive; the bodies of the others were 
lying upon the grating at his feet. 

«A shot has carried away the starboard 
steering-gear, sir,» reported an ensign; and 
he dropped dead as the words left his mouth. 

The Huascar now lay drifting in a hell of 
shot and flame, but all the while the red, 
white, and red fluttered from the peak. One 
by one, in twos and in threes, the men in the 
turret dropped at their posts; and at last the 
remaining great gun was silent, its tackle 
literally choked with dead. The turret could 
not be turned for the same reason. Corpses 
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hung over the military top; corpses clogged 
the conning-tower. 

With coats and waistcoats off, the surgeons 
had been laboring in the ward-room upon the 
wounded, who, shrieking in their agony, had 
been tumbled down the companionway like so 
much butchered beef; for there was no time 
to use stretchers or to carry a stricken com- 
rade to a doctor’s care. Steam and smoke 
filtered through the doorways, and the apart- 
ment became stifling. While they were saw- 
ing, amputating, and bandaging, a shell tore 
into the ward-room, burst, and fragments 
wounded the assistant surgeons, the chief 
of the medical staff having been killed earlier 
in the conflict. Those unfortunates who were 
stretched upon the table awaiting their turn 
under the knife, and those who lay upon the 
floor, suffered no more pain: they were killed 
as they lay groaning. This shell tore away 
ward-room and stern cabin, and hardly a 
trace was left of the bulkhead. After-that 
what little surgery was done was performed 
in the coal-bunkers. 

Huddled in a passageway near the engine- 
room were a score or more of non-combatants 
—stewards, pantrymen, and stokers. They 
were in a place that was lighted only as 
flashes came from the guns; it was filled 
with powder-smoke, and clouds of steam that 
drifted from below told that the Huascar had 
been struck in a vital spot—her machinery. 
Suddenly they heard a crash, followed by the 
rending of the deck, and the little ironclad 
swayed as if she had struck areef. Some one 
passed the word that the maintopmast had 
been shot away. As it came down it brought 
living men to be dashed to death, also corpses 
that had been hanging over the sides of the 
military top. 

There was a cry of «Fire!» and all hands 
rushed to stations—perhaps two men to a 
boat’s crew, one to a pump gang. 

«D the fire!» shouted Lieutenant 
Garezon. «Repel boarders!» 

They were metamorphosed by this order 
from fire-fighters into warriors again, and 
formed a line of bleeding men, their clothing 
in rags, and, ranged in company front, stokers 
elbowing marines, pantrymen leveling rifles 
in union with midshipmen, awaited the com- 
ing of a fleet of the enemy’s boats which, 
crowded with marines, were forcing their 
way through the water toward the wounded, 
staggering Huascar, that lay like a log, mo- 
tionless. 

But fire raged between decks, and flames 
flared up the after-companionway; and when 
the boats had crowded around, like threshers 
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attacking a whale that had been struck to the 
death, the few survivors were compelled to 
yield to the force of numbers, and the (hil- 
eans swarmed the ironclad’s deck. As they 
mounted it the red, white, and red, tattere:| 
and torn by bullets, still fluttered its rags at 
the peak. 

The victors had barely got control of the 
flames when word was brought to the officer 
commanding the boarding party that the 
prize was sinking. . He examined her sides, 
and as there was no great injury below 
the water-line, he summoned Chief Engineer 
MacMahon, and accused him of scuttling 
the ship. The latter laughed defiantly. The 
officer cocked a revolver, placed it at his 
head, and threatened to shoot if the man did 
not tell what he had done. Only then did he 
admit having opened the sea-valves, and the 
Chileans, rushing below, were only able to 
close them just as the blood-stained water 
lapped the slippery deck. 

There is no authentic record of the num- 
ber slain, but the accounts in Callao were 
that of two hundred men on the Huascar 
nearly one hundred were killed, and of the 
remainder only half escaped without injury.' 
The Peruvian dead were thrown into the sea 
as the Blanco Encalada took the battered, 
blood-stained Huascar in tow. 

After the fight the Huascar was towed into 
the port of Mejillones, where the shot-holes 
were patched up and the steering-gear was 
repaired. Two days later she was convoyed to 
Valparaiso, and her entrance into that har- 
bor, with the lone-star flag flying over the red, 
white, and red, was the first intimation that 
the Chilean populace had of the capture of 
the formidable little vessel. A week of feast 
and féte was at once begun, and wild scenes 
were enacted in the sea-coast town and in 
Santiago. 

From the day of the capture of the Huas- 
car, October 8, 1879, the Peruvians met with 
defeat after defeat; but nothing caused so 
much anger in Callao as the appearance, 
early in the following year, of the Huascar, 
flying the Chilean flag, as a part of the Chil- 
ean squadron that blockaded Peru’s principal 
seaport. 

On December 19 President Prado deserted. 
Without informing even his most intimate 
friends of his intention, he left the palace in 
Lima at two o’clock in the afternoon, went 


1 A number of officers had been enlisted from the Eng- 
lish merchant marine, and a number of sailors taken 
on board at Arica. Grau was the only one who had a 
record of names, etc., and his books were destroyed by 
the fire in the cabin and the ward-room. 
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to Callao, was rowed out in the bay, and there 
boarded the Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’s steamship Islay, which sailed an hour 
later for Panama. That night there was a 
revolution in Lima, and it spread throughout 
the country. Thus the horrors of internecine 
var were added. After three days Don Nico- 
las de Pierola was declared dictator. 

On Monday, January 17, 1881, Lima capitu- 
lated, and the war was virtually at an end. 
Then the map of South America was changed. 
Bolivia’s bit of sea-coast became Chilean ter- 
ritory, and the victors annexed Peruvian soil 
as far north as Tacna, securing the richest 
land on the west coast, the provinces con- 
taining the nitrate-beds. 

When the Huascar was being repaired in 
Valparaiso she was carefully examined by 
naval experts, and they learned from her the 
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lesson that armor which is not thick enough 
to withstand the heaviest projectiles of the 
enemy is worse than no armor at all, for it 
only causes the shells that penetrate it to 
explode and do greater damage. The same 
lesson was taught again at the battle of the 
Yalu, and attention was called to it in THE 
CENTURY by Captain McGiffin, who told the 
story of that engagement, and also by Cap- 
tain Mahan in his comments on its signifi- 
cance. 

To this day, at every general muster of a 
Peruvian army division, at every monthly in- 
spection on the ships comprising the fleet, 
the name of Grau is the first to be heard 
in the roll-call. An officer steps forward, 
lifts his hat, points upward, and answers: 
«Absent, but accounted for. He is with 
the heroes.» 





LOYALTY. 
BY RUTH HUNTINGTON SESSIONS. 


WO friends I have, long loved, and trusted long. 
One, turning ever toward life’s fairer side, 
And fearing lest it slip his grasp, would hide 

From his soul’s inward eye all sight of wrong; 
Brings me the world’s uncomprehending praise 
As friendship’s highest tribute; sees in shame 
Of mine, or wilful blunder, naught to claim 
Deep-felt repentance: but in countless ways 
Finds pardon for me ever and again, 
Because—I am no worse than other men. 


The second, looking up toward heaven’s light, 

Yet works in stifling fog and close-drawn fray, 

’Mid want, doubt, selfish greed, where men must pray 
As, groping, they seek out lost gleams of right. 
Scanning my life with love’s clear eyes, he sees 


My flimsy talents, old mistakes, low ends, 
And when I wear earth’s laurels, but commends 
With stern «Thou canst do better things than these.» 
O keen soul-reader, judge me of these two; 
Which, think you, is the false friend, which the true? 
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BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON, 
Author of «A Bachelor Maid,» «Sweet Bells out of Tune,» etc. 


XI. 


ME AVENANT, hurrying in to his 

: : room to dress for their belated 

; D : dinner, did not at first perceive 

: Has upon his toilet-table a note 

addressed to him in type-writ- 

ten characters. The discovery 

made no impression on a mind absorbed with 

renascent hope of better things to come. 

What is one missive more or less, in the 

shower that daily falls upon a modern home? 

When he was ready to go down-stairs, he 
took it up and mechanically tore it open. 

«Nothing is irremediable,» he was still 
repeating to himself, as he drew out the 
contents of the envelop, «so long as Sybil is 
true to her higher self and me.» 

A clipping from a newspaper fluttered 
down and lay upon the back of a brush with 
a silver monogram—Sybil’s gift. Davenant 
hardly took in, at first, the meaning of the 
typed words upon the sheet infolding it. 
When he did, the fierce blood surged into his 
temples. He glanced at the clipping, and 
his face grew darker still with wrath. Lies 
though they were, what he had read cut him 
like a whip. 

Sybil, impatient at his delay, ran up her- 
self to hasten him down-stairs. As she came 
into the room, she stopped, dismayed by the 
expression of her husband’s face. It was 
unlike anything he had ever shown to her 
before. When, frightened and wondering, 
she tried to take the papers from his hand, 
he tore them to bits and threw them into 
the fireplace. 

« Peter, what is it?» she said faintly, her 
heart beating hard. 

«Answer me. Has Lang been with you 
twice to-day?» 

« Of course, Peter. This morning I wheeled 
with him, and this afternoon he joined me 
in the street, and came in for tea, as he has 
often done before.» 

«I forbid you to speak to him again. I’d like 
to kill him for what he’s brought upon you! » 

Sybil stood transfixed. She saw struggling 
in him the animal man that made her want 
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to turn and flee from him. She waited in 
silence awhile, till his rage had exhausted 
itself. Then she spoke timidly: 

«If it ’s only one of those slandering news- 
paper paragraphs that everybody gets—» 

Davenant could not believe his ears. 
«Only»—this from a high, pure woman, 
lifted by his thoughts upon a pedestal above 
the mud of humankind! 

«I don’t know about your sort of men,» he 
said blackly, «but in my part of the world 
we don’t brook insult to the fair fame of our 
women.» 

«I have heard of those dear Don Quixotes 
of the South,» she said, with a little curl of 
the lip. «What a mercy you don’t carry a 
six-shooter in your belt, and a bowie-knife 
in your boot! Peter, try to be reasonable. 
Lang can’t help this any more than we can. 
I don’t know what ’s been said—I don’t want 
to know; but if you think your wife is the 
only one—» 

«Good God!» groaned Davenant. He 
dropped into a chair, clasping his hands over 
his eyes. What he suffered now was more 
acute than the pain of the slander. 

«It must be owned, dearest, you are what 
Ktta calls you—‘ rococo.) You belong to the 
most delightfully old-fashioned age. If you’d 
heard all the things J have that are said of 
men and women of our world,—of almost 
every one in turn,—you ’d cease to think it 
such a mighty matter. So long as you know 
I’m all right, and Lang knows it, why should 
you mind so much? How can I forbid him 
the house without giving color to this non- 
sense? All such stories die down in time, 
and women are thought none the less of for 
them. Why, look at Mrs.—» 

« Sybil, Sybil,» he pleaded, with the agony 
of one pushed farther than endurance goes, 
«if you ever loved me, say no more. What 
you have said has burned into my heart.» 

« But, Peter,» she persisted, putting her 
arm around his neck where he sat, «you 
distress me dreadfully. Indeed, indeed, | do 
not understand.» 

«That is it, God help me!» he cried, rid- 
ding himself of her embrace, and getting 
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up to walk to and fro—« you do not under- 
stand.» 

Directly after dinner, which was eaten 
almost in silence between the married pair, 
Peter went out, telling his wife that he 
meant to work at the Bar Association li- 
brary, and would not be home till late. 

Sybil, going into her little drawing-room, 
sat down before the fire, feeling truly 
wretched. As her lonely evening dragged 
itself along, she was glad of a ring at the 
front bell, followed by the announcement of 
her cousin, Mr. Lewiston. 

This gentleman, with the touches of 
mourning added to his evening clothes, 
looked more than ever pale and shrunken. 
His small gray eyes peered out of red-edged 
lids. He dropped wearily upon a divan, 
doubled up his knee, nursing it with both 
arms, and complained of the chill of a late 
spring. After Sybil had exchanged with him 
a few commonplaces about.his mother’s 
funeral,—which she, with Davenant, had 
attended, in a front pew of the church, —St. 
Clair burst out jerkily: 

«I’m glad you ’re alone, Sybil. I wanted 
to tell you by yourself that I consider it a 
brutal kind of thing, the way my mother’s 
left you. You stood lots at her hands that 
other people don’t know about, and to be 
chucked overboard like this, when you need 
money most, is n’t what I call nice.» 

« We can’t say anything, now, St. Clair,» 
answered Sybil; «and I should tell you that 
my husband has not opened his lips in com- 
ment, one way or the other.» 

«Then he’s a devilish sight more civil 
than I ’d be under the circumstances. It 
would have been all in your favor had you 
two agreed to go to live in Washington 
Square when she made you that offer last 
Christmas.» 

«Ah, but what an offer! We could n't, 
in any self-respect, accept it. She treated 
Peter like—oh! as I said before, we can’t 
talk of it now.» 

« Well, you know what you want, of course; 
and Davenant’s a plucky sort, certainly. But 
the long and short of my visit is to say that 
to-day I ’ve made my will, leaving you all, 
and more, than you ’d have got from my 
mother. And I wish you’d take something 
from me now to make amends for it. I sent 
my lawyer, you know, to offer this to your 
husband; but he declined flatly. I’d be glad 
to get you to reconsider it.» 

« My dear St. Clair, you have always stood 
by me!» exclaimed she, touched by his kind- 
ness. «But—but—you don’t know Peter. 
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He ’s the soul of independence. Marrying 
me against the wishes of my aunt makes 
him more touchy, I suppose. At any rate, I 
know he would n’t hear of it. When he told 
me about your offer, he was really grateful 
to you; but I could see nothing would have 
moved him to accept—» 

«Then you ’re pretty comfortably off, I 
take it,» said St. Clair, with a feeble grin of 
wonder at such disinterestedness in this age 
of gain; «or else Davenant’s a wonder from 
Wayback.» 

«That ’s just what he is,» said Sybil, 
laughing, and then sighing— « a wonder from 
Wayback; and so dreadfully set in his opin- 
ions about right and wrong.» 

« My dear girl, you should hold on to your 
treasure,» commented her cousin, who was 
already beginning to weary of a conversa- 
tion for him too long sustained. «I must be 
off now to the club. I think I ’ll be sailing 
in a few weeks, to try a new place my doc- 
tor ’s found for me in France. If I can do 
anything for you meantime, you ’ve only to 
call on me.» 

Sybil saw him go out upon tottering legs, 
her servant buttoning him up in a fur-lined 
overcoat before putting the little man into 
his brougham. 

«How could I tell St. Clair,» she asked 
herself, sinking again into her chair, «that 
Peter says his reputation is such I must not 
receive or hold communication with him 
alone? He meant well, and was really gen- 
erous; and if Peter knows of this, it will 
only be for me to be lectured up and down. 
Peter expects too much. He is unreasonable; 
and, until to-night, I had no idea what his 
temper can be. Supposing he should ever 
turn against me like that! I should die.» 

The tears coursing down her cheeks were 
with difficulty stanched when she went up to 
bed. She thought Frangoise, who awaited 
her, looked more self-satisfied than usual. 
Then it occurred to Sybil to inquire about the 
note left upon her husband’s dressing-table. 

« Who put it there?» she asked. 

« Ma foi, madame,» began the woman, then 
poured out a rapid and wordy explanation of 
how it was tie footman who had brought the 
letter in question up to her while she was 
engaged in putting away monsieur’s shirts. 
Jean had been asked at the door, by the 
messenger who bore it, to see that it reached 
monsieur as soon as he camein. Frangoise 
had no idea the note was— 

« You are not asked to give me your ideas,» 
said Sybil, freezingly. « You can go now; I 
have done with you.» 
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And Frangoise, flouncing down to the ser- 
vants’ hall, discussed with her mates, in 
gleeful enjoyment, every detail of the prom- 
ising imbroglio up-stairs, together with 
many other matters connected with their 
employers handed along by the servants of 
other houses where free discussion of per- 
sonalities goes on at table. 

«That woman has a hateful face,» said 
the young wife, wearily. «But Etta says 
they are all like that, and the only thing is 
to get what one can out of them, and pay 
them well.» 

With these and other graver thoughts to 
vex her, Sybil fell asleep. 

The difference between Peter and herself 
was not cleared at breakfast-time next day. 
When she saw that he was in an unapproach- 
able mood, she took fright, and, keeping to 
her room, ordered a cup of tea to be brought 
to her there. Peter, hastening off directly 
afterward, had only a word, and that a for- 
mal one, with her. 

But if he cared not to speak, Davenant 
could act, and did so. Part of his work dur- 
ing the days ensuing, at the expense of office 
affairs of moment, was to trace to its foun- 
tainhead the paragraph New York had been 
enjoying for a week before he saw it. He 
was not one to sit with folded hands, and 
say, ‘This should not be, but what can we 
avail?» Step by step he followed the lie 
back to its originator. The money this cost 
him, by the way, he considered well spent. 
His suspicion that to Miss Walton they owed 
their deadly stab in the dark proved per- 
fectly correct. And Miss Walton, her secret 
sold by her employer, received from her 
victim a rebuke and a warning that caused 
her coward soul to tremble. Davenant 
smiled grimly when he left her. There was 
no mercy in his heart for her species of 
offender, and he made it plain. Claribel’s 
only consolation, in her crushed and alarmed 
condition, was that the venom of this par- 
ticular shaft could not be recalled; and she 
felt quite sure that Davenant would never 
let any one know of his awful visit to her. 

Simultaneously with his bloodless victory 
over afoe most dangerous, Davenant received 
an overture to enter into a matter of pro- 
fessional business that opened to him a vista 
of excellent promise. It was of a nature 
that he, of all men, could deal with best, 
owing to previous connection with one of the 
principals engaging him. The success of it 
would mean fame, and substantial reward in 
fortune. The opportunity to recoup himself 
for the bad months past had thus come as 
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if with a trumpet-blare of triumph. But in 
order to succeed, he must bring to the essay 
his best powers of brain and energy; he 
must work unflaggingly, turning neither to 
the right nor to the left, nor pausing by the 
way. This, a year before, would have been 
a light matter to consider. Now he grav ely 
turned in his mind how he could detach him- 
self from Sybil’s life in order to push his 
matter through. If he could only convince 
her of the interests involved—of the vit: Y 
importance, to them both, of his working hy 
himself! 

Davenant, who was going through what 
many another young man of ambition has 
had to meet, felt himself a brute to think of 
Sybil as an interruption to his career. But 
the time had come when she must give way, 
or he go under. He was keenly and bitterly 
alive to the fall backward in his climb of the 
mountain of professional success. To make 
good lost progress, to scale the heights 
again, and go still higher, was now his 
healthy and absorbing wish. 

These few days of coolness between Sybil 
and himself had proved intolerable to both. 
He knew that his own inability to pass at 
once out of the grief and shame the Walton 
incident had caused him was greatly to 
blame for this. Sybil, rebounding like a 
child after a fall, had been ready and eager 
to make friends with him. 

When the day came that, having cleared 
all impedimenta from his way, Davenant set 
to work in hard earnest in his great enter- 
prise, he went home lighter of heart and 
step than he had been in weeks. He found 
Sybil the better for a walk with Agatha Car- 
nifex. It was an auspicious moment in which 
to unfold his plan of intended preoccupation 
and absorption for some time to come. Sybil, 
loving and sensible, would recognize the 
necessity. He felt sure that she would now 
prove herself the helpmate as well as the 
adored and cherished wife. 

«Oh,» sighed Sybil, when, after pouring 
out his heart to her in glowing eloquence, 
her husband paused, gazing with almost 
feverish anxiety into her lovely eyes, « while 
you were talking I felt like somebody at the 
bottom of a cliff. I can’t climb it, Peter: 
indeed I can’t. But you sounded grand and 
inspiring, and you make me see what a 
wretch I ’d be if I did n’t help you. You 
know, dearest, that this is the best time 
for you to work. We are going nowhere: 
people are forgetting us. Besides, there 
is really nothing to do in New York after 
the 1st of May.» 
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«have not yet discovered that fact,» said 
he, with a brightening face. 

«Of course you must work, and I’ll mope 
and try to make the best of it. If there were 
any peace in our household, I could do bet- 
ter; but to-day there ’s been another cata- 
clysm. That horrid Frangoise, that you 
made me send away, has left a trail of mis- 
chief after her.» 

«For Heaven’s sake, don’t mention down- 
stairs!» interposed he. 

«I don’t mean to. All we can do is to live 
over the powder-magazine, and thank our 
stars when it does n’t explode. But I'll try, 
dearest; I’ll try to be happy without you—» 

« Every evening for a while?» asked he. 

«Oh, dear, it is dreadful! But if I must, I 
must. And, Peter darling, what’s more, I ’ll 
promise not to mention summer plans till you 
give me leave.» 


FINDING it a convenience to work away from 
home, Davenant now adopted the habit of 
leaving her as soon as their dinner was over, 
and not returning till she had long been 
asleep. For a week Sybil struggled valiantly 
against the depression of this mode of exist- 
ence. She read, practised her music, regu- 
lated her household accounts, and tried to 
fulfil the whole duty of a home-keeping 
American wife. 

But the hours were long, and against them 
warred all the previous years of her plea- 
sure-seeking foreign life. At the end of the 
first week she put up a faint plea that Dav- 
enant would stay with her for that Saturday 
evening, at least. 

«My poor brave darling, I wish I could,» 
he said, kissing her tenderly. «If you knew, 
Sybil, how I am going ahead in seven-league 
boots, you’d pardon me. My brain was never 
clearer; my powers of work seem inexhaust- 
ible. And it is you—you who are at the 
bottom of it. Without you I’d be dead 
wood. Oh, my Sybil, this life of yours and 
mine is a commonplace partnership to the 
rest of the world, but to us it ’s a kingdom. 
Let us control it royally. Help me, as only 
you can help me, to hold my throne.» 

He was gone, and the little house was 
doubly still for the loss of that buoyant, 
manly presence. Sybil, who nowadays cried 
often, bowed her head down upon her hands, 
and wondered if this was what she had mar- 
ried for. Peter’s great speeches, as she 
called them, pleased her ear; but to them 
she could not open the innermost door of 
her understanding. She thought them pic- 
turesque, high-flown, and bore with them 
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for the sake of her love for him, which had 
been steadily growing since their marriage. 
But she wished her husband were more pli- 
ant, more inclined to take trifling enjoyments, 
more like husbands she had been most ac- 
customed to see, who shared with their wives 
in the commerce of social small talk. 

She went to the window, and looked out. 
An electric light opposite showed the de- 
serted street. The houses all about were 
dull, uniform, respectable. The few passers- 
by were faded working-people. Everything 
seemed commonplace, uninteresting. She 
envied her servants down-stairs, who, to the 
twang of the footman’s mandolin, were ap- 
parently capering or playing hide-and-seek 
—such a merry racket they made. 

At this moment a carriage drove up to her 
door, disgorging a party consisting of a lady 
and two men in evening dress. Sybil, retir- 
ing behind her window-curtains, recognized 
her old-time chum, Mrs. Stanley, attended by 
a new Venezuelan attaché from Washington 
and by Mr. Willy Lang. Before she could 
form any plans for defense, they were in 
upon her. Etta, who liked to indulge in 
flights of this description, had conceived, 
after dinner, the idea of going to a certain 
music-hall, « just for a minute, to see Amina, 
the woman who’s dancing there now,» she 
urged. 

«Jack said he ’d come, but at the last 
minute backed out, because it ’s a bore, and 
Amina’s ankles are too thick. Do come with 
us, Sybil; I depend on you. As to your 
mourning being an excuse, that ’s quite too 
ridiculous. Nobody in your position would 
think of keeping in after a month. It will 
cheer you up to be with us. You must, 
now; I ’ll take no refusal. Davenant can’t 
complain, if he leaves you here moping like 
this; now, can he,Lang? Do you help me to 
coax this hold-back Sybil not to spoil our 
little «spree.» 

Sybil blushed vividly. 

«I need no one to coax me, except you,» 
she said to Etta, while Lang looked imper- 
turbable. 

«Then come, come! Ring for your maid, 
and get a little hat. That plain gray crepon 
is just ideal; you ’ll look like a nun who has 
determined to cheer up a bit. If we are 
bored, as Jack says I will be, there ’ll be 
nothing but to come out again.» 

Sybil, wishing to say that her husband 
contemned the practice of women of good so- 
ciety attending music-halls, could not main- 
tain this, or anything serious, in the face of 
Etta in her present mood. 
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DAVENANT, having worked until turned out 
of his Lawyers’ Snug Harbor by the lowering 
of lights, started to walk home in a very 
happy and elated frame of mind. Not only 
was his brain singing a pean over its con- 
genial labors of the evening, but his heart 
reverted to the image of Sybil as he had 
left her—beautiful, graceful, wistful at his 
going. 

«She can’t know—I can’t expect her to 
know—how she fills my being, or that would 
be enough for her, I think,» he meditated, 
striding away with firm footsteps to his 
home. 

At a corner, coming out of a club, he ran 
upon Mr. Cleve. 

« Hallo, Davenant! Glad to see you. Let ’s 
keep together till I get to my street. I 
thought you must be at the Library when 
I saw your pretty wife, an hour ago, at that 
raree-show of Amina’s, along with Mrs. Stan- 
ley and Willy Lang.» 

«I can’t imagine what you mean,» said 
Davenant. « My wife is at home this evening.» 

«Oh, I see,» said old Cleve, discreetly. 
«Then I must have mistaken some one else 
in the box for her.» 

He would rather have bitten his tongue 
out than have made such an old-fogy blun- 
der. The common belief that Mr. and Mrs. 
Davenant were more blindly in love with 
each other than before, since that attempt 
to start a scandal about Lang and Sybil, had 
possessed his mind. He tried to think of a 
good story with which to cover his stupid 
break. But the certainty of having seen 
Sybil under the circumstances described an- 
noyed him. For once Mr. Cleve had not a 
joke upon his tongue. 

When they parted, Davenant hurried on, 
but not so cheerfully. Despite himself, he 
was depressed by the image Cleve had con- 
jured up. A light burning in Sybil’s room 
showed that she was still awake. He found 
her in her tea-gown, flushed and appealing, 
running to meet him at the top of the stairs. 

« My dearest Peter,» she cried, «since you 
left, guess what has happened to me? Ihave 
sown my first wild oats. I have been with 
Etta to see Amina! It was tiresome, and she 
did n’t amuse me in the very least. And the 
tobacco-smoke got into my hair so that I’ve 
been all this time brushing it out. Be sure 
I shall never want to go again.» 

« Etta?» said he, coldly. «This was not a 
plan prearranged, then?» 

«Of course not. I had n’t dreamed of it 
when she came, and did n’t want to go. But 
you know Etta. When she has set her mind 
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to anything, she will never give it up. Don’t 
be afraid, Peter; your wife has no taste for 
wild oats.» 

«And, besides Etta, who was of the 
party?» 

His persistently cold tone, chilling her 
impulse of full confidence, and the line be- 
tween his brows, bringing back the day of 
his fury against Lang, suddenly overbore her. 
Her eyes fell; her face grew pallid;she looked 
like a woman conscious of concealing wrong- 
doing. 

«Sybil, answer me!» he said. 

«If you mean Lang, he was of the party. 
It was not my fault; but your speaking to 
me like this only makes me not care whether 
it was or not!» she cried rebelliously. 

Davenant saw that she spoke truth; but, 
having worked himself up to this pinnacle, 
poor human nature would not allow him to 
come down from it. She, on her side, felt a 
hard, stubborn lump in the place of her 
usual loving, melting heart. They parted for 
the night under a cloud that seemed to both 
of them to shut out heaven and earth. 

After a day or two of this miserable dif- 
ference, the couple came together again in 
a burst of common self-reproach. Davenant 
determined to use the strength of his man- 
hood to prevent a recurrence of the scene; 
and Sybil, who had not had his distraction 
of hard work and contact with the outer 
world, felt that if it did happen again she 
should give up all pretense of considering 
herself a happy wife. In this state of mind, 
she avoided his friends, whom she could not 
bear to have suspect what was passing in her 
life. While Davenant’s work forged ahead 
with a steady progress, and he was engrossed 
with preparations for a day to come in court, 
Sybil went one afternoon to see Mrs. Stanley. 

Etta, for Etta, was almost gay. She was 
making up a little party to goto a‘tinyisland) 
Jack had been induced to buy in the Bay of 
Chesapeake, where he could go in season for 
duck-shooting, and whereon there was an an- 
cient house he had just had overhauled and 
made fit to live in. (It is a fact of latter-day 
notoriety that when ladies of the Etta group 
have exhausted their impressions of conti- 
nents, they desire to appropriate islands.) 
Etta had just been on the point of writing 
to Sybil to come up and talk it over. Of 
course Sybil and Peter would go, or rather 
would come on to join her there. Etta ani 
Jack were setting off soon, with some ser- 
vants, and when they should have opened and 
aired the house would expect their guests. 
Mrs. Arden and her daughters, and quite a 
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pleasant little « gang » (so Etta called them), 
were coming to «camp out.» 

Sybil’s heart gave a jump of pleasure at 
the idea of this glimpse of easy, cheerful 
outdoor life. She was familiar with Etta’s 
habit of «camping out,» if only for a fort- 
night, with all the luxuries of life about 
her. As Mr. Carnifex had said, the Stanleys 
knew how to do things thoroughly. She 
promised Etta to let her know at once, and 
with a buoyant feeling awaited the return 
of Peter, that she might win his assent to 
the invitation. 

«My dear Sybil,» her husband said, when 
her scheme was glowingly unfolded, «how 
can you think of it? I could no more go 
away from town now than I could change 
that rug into a flying-carpet to save our 
traveling expenses.» 

« But we have not once been out of town 
since we landed. I have never stopped so 
long in town on a stretch.» 

There was, could she have seen it, a noble 
look in her husband’s eyes—a patient, brave, 
and far-seeing look. He spoke gently. 

«Do you remember my telling you, once, 
that New York is my life?» 

«I know; but every one ’s the better for 
a change at this time of the year. You can 
work all the harder when you come back. A 
week—what’s a week, Peter? And we’ll be 
so happy in the country. This house stifles 
me; it is so little, and has so many hangings. 
And the street is so ugly outside. One can’t 
walk forever; and I’ve no way to drive, we 
are sO poor.» 

Davenant saw her lip tremble. He felt 
like a parent refusing something to a beloved 
child. 

«Courage, my darling! We sha’n’t always 
be poor. At the present outlook, I ’ll soon 
have a purseful to give us a summer outing, 
pay all these bills that have piled up, and 
leave enough over to start next winter with. 
But put out of mind the idea that I can get 
away now, anywhere. Once and for all, it is 
out of the question.» 

Sybil said nothing. Between them the air 
was pulsing with thoughts each sent out to 
the other. Davenant’s heart yearned over 
her. Her heart reproached him for making 
difficulties and conjuring up scruples. Since 
that wretched Lang affair, Peter had never 
been quite the same to her, she felt. 

Presently she began again: 

«I really think, Peter, J had better go to 
Etta, even if you can’t.» 

Here Sybil felt reasonably secure. The 
army of traveling wives abroad, whose hus- 
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bands are invisible, had long familiarized her 
with American complaisance in this direc- 
tion. Whenever Etta felt like it, she took a 
maid and went—anywhere. Sybil, with her 
maid, could easily make the day’s journey 
required to reach Etta’s island. 

«Do you want to go so much?» said her 
husband, tightening his lips in a way she did 
not like. «Sybil, I do not wish to seem un- 
generous, and therefore I must tell you the 
full ‘truth. After paying the last month’s 
bills this morning, and settling one or two 
big outstanding ones, I am quite empty- 
handed. Your little funds have gone into 
your own clothes and spending-money. The 
servants’ wages alone mount up tremen- 
dously. I was just making up my mind to 
ask you to dismiss the second man when you 
spoke to me to-night. I think we have got 
too expensive a cook; and if we—you—only 
knew enough to make a clean sweep of these 
nuisances, and begin fresh with a cheaper 
lot—» 

«Do you know what cheap servants are, 
Peter?» cried she, woefully. 

«I don’t know. I’m afraid I only care 
about living honestly, within our means.» 

«It is awful—this drop,» she said, sobbing. 
«I see now what I’ve brought upon you. 
Everybody told me I was making a mistake.» 

Peter was deeply wounded. He could find 
no words to answer her. 

«Then it is because you have absolutely 
no money I may n’t go away to Etta?» she 
asked. 

«That chiefly, if you will,» he said curtly, 
leaving her to another—and the worst—of 
her lonely evenings. 

During this time of solitude Sybil’s mind 
swung like a pendulum between good and 
evil. She loved Peter dearly, but thought 
him unreasonably hard and cold. She wished 
to stay with him, then reflected how little 
he kept by her nowadays. 

She felt ready to bear anything for him, 
then quailed before the prospect of the 
meager arrangements he proposed. If she 
had only had money, all would have gone 
well. If she had only money now, all would 
go better, and, with money in pocket, she 
could treat herself to this jaunt about which 
Peter was so indifferent. At this point she 
thought of her cousin St. Clair, and his offers 
of help to her. 


XII. 


SyBiL knew, by experience of her cousin’s 
indolent habits, that she could not expect to 
find him up and dressed and consuming his 
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apology for a breakfast before twelve o’clock. 
Taking a hansom on the morning after her 
stormy talk with Peter, she drove to the 
house where St. Clair had his luxurious flat. 
The porter who directed her to the right 
floor, and the «buttons» who propelled her 
in the elevator, looked rather impudently at 
her, Sybil thought. But she was so full of 
her own intentions in the visit, so timorous 
about carrying them out, and so accustomed 
to think of St. Clair as she had best known 
him, a whimpering, helpless invalid in his 
mother’s house, sharing her care with that of 
his two trained nurses, that she did not stop 
to consider appearances. Her cousin’s own 
man, who knew her well, greeted her re- 
spectfully as he opened the door and invited 
her within. She found St. Clair, shriveled up 
in the depths of a chair that might have 
been a cardinal’s for size and splendor, sip- 
ping a cup of malted milk. 

«Good Lord, it’s horrible!» he exclaimed 
querulously, as she commented on his poor 
breakfast. «To live on wash like this, and 
my dinners weighed out for me in scales by 
that fellow of mine, who, on sixty dollars a 
month, has the digestion of an ostrich! What 
can I do for you? This is the first time you 
have honored me with a visit, and I hope it’s 
to say your husband thinks better of letting 
mesettle something on you out of my mother’s 
estate.» 

«No, no,» said she. « Peter is like a rock. 
I have found that out. He will never give up 
a point.» 

St. Clair was struck by a jangled note in 
her ordinarily soft and even tones. 

«It’s come to you, then, has it?» he asked, 
looking at her curiously. «It’s rather soon, 
but it comes to all of ’em.» 

« What do you mean, St. Clair?» said his 
cousin, whose eye had been attracted by the 
sumptuous tapestries forming the portiéres 
of his rooms. 

« What those French fellows that write 
the only novels I can read call désillusion. 
Hang it all, Sybil, 1’m sorry. I’m not often 
sorry, but I am now.» 

«You are mistaken. I love my husband 
better than I did at first,» she replied, the 
blood crimsoning her face and neck. « But—» 

« But, but—there are always buts,» said 
the little man. «Do you wonder I never put 
my head in the noose? Look here, Sybil. I 
wish you ’d occupy that old barn of my 
mother’s in Washington Square for me. It’s 
an elephant on my hands. I can’t rent it, 
and wild horses would n’t make me go there 
to live.» 
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«What do you take us for, St. Clair? | 
know very little about living, but I know w: 
could n’t afford that. And it would be dread 
ful to push myself into a place that Aunt 
Lewiston shut me out of when she was alive. 
But it’s about your helping me in another 
way I came here. I should be deeply obliged 
to you to—to lend me a little money that | 
can pay you when I get my next dividend.» 

St. Clair, who thought he knew something 
about loans of money to ladies expecting 
dividends, smiled. Getting up to walk over 
to his writing-table, he took a check-book 
from a drawer. 

«Here you are. What amount, now? A 
thousand—five hundred? You have only to 
say the word. We’ll agree that Davenant 
shall never know.» 

«One hundred would be all sufficient,» said 
poor Sybil, feeling a wave of shame run over 
her. When St. Clair proposed that she should 
keep this from her husband, it was the first 
timeshe had really felt asense of impropriety. 

«Oh, I understand. A pretty woman must 
have grist for her mill—or milliner,» said her 
cousin, essaying, while in process of filling 
in the check, a consoling jocularity. «Only, 
this will soon be gone, my lady, and I want 
to give you a word of advice. I’m not one 
to preach, you ’ll think, and God knows it ’s 
so. But you ’ve been kind and sweet to me, 
and you ’re a good little girl, too. Don’t get 
into money scrapes that you can’t tell your 
husband. Like to see that couple of new 
Monets of mine? Delirium Tremendous, my 
doctor calls’em. You must go,eh? Remember 
me to Davenant. He ’s a man, Davenant is. 
Thought all the better of him for holding 
out against living in my mother’s house 
when she offered it. Wish you ’d take it now, 
though. Pay me rent, if you please—any- 
thing, so you rid me of the care of it. Per- 
haps by next winter you ’ll repent. Good-by. 
The door, Clements; and shut it quickly, so 
that I may not feel the draft.» ; 

Sybil, thrusting her check into a side- 
pocket of her jacket, went away feeling 
crestfallen. It was her first essay as a bor- 
rower. She had never known money’s value, 
having never wanted money’s worth. Some- 
how, with all his liberality, she felt that St. 
Clair did not think quite as well of her as 
before she had made this demand on him. 

But, having begun, there was no drawing 
back. Telling the cabman to drive her to 
Mrs. Stanley’s, she stopped to lunch with 
Etta, drove in the park with her, and re- 
turned home at dinner-time, pledged to repair 
to her island on a certain day of the follow- 
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ing week. A pinch of conscience impelling 
her to take some one into confidence regard- 
ing her rash act of the morning, Sybil had 
said to Etta, just before they parted: 

«Do tell me, dear. If one were in rather 
a tight place for want of cash—» 

« Heavens! is n’t everybody?» laughed her 
friend. 

«Do you think there would be any harm 
in one’s—in my letting St. Clair Lewiston 
lend me a little money?» 

« Harm!» replied Etta. « Why, it ought to 
be squeezed out of him for you, poor shorn 
lamb!» 

«Oh, but he’s offered—no end of things,» 
cried Sybil; «and Peter will take nothing.» 

«Then Peter gives the supreme evidence 
that he is not long for this world. The idea 
—in your circumstances! Why, my child, you 
must be poverty-stricken! Of course I’d let 
St. Clair lend me money. Women’s finances 
have to be ‘helped out) now and then. I 
wish you ’d heard Lady Bell’s account of the 
way some of her friends are floated—» 

Sybil’s color rose. She did not fancy this 
illustration. Etta had never seemed to her 
so repellent. But she went home, as has 
been said, engaged to do the thing she dared 
not mention to Peter until the time should 
come. 


As Davenant was leaving her for his usual 
evening of work on the eve of the day she 
had fixed for her little journey, an impulse 
of remorse prompted her to run into the hall, 
and, seizing one button of his coat after a 
fashion of her own, arrest his progress. 

« Peter, tell me, are you going to be busy 
like this long?» 

«I hope two or three days will see me 
through the woods,» he said, but without any 
of the expressions of tenderness she had 
looked upon as daily bread. « My dear Sybil, 
what you have to bear is the lot of most 
American wives of your class who have work- 
ing husbands. Do not persuade yourself that 
you are an isolated martyr. In a few words, to 
live as we must live, I must work as I am 
working. Good night. Keep up your spirits. 
Soon we shall have our evenings together as 
before.» 

But he thought of her often during the 
evening, and on his way home, earlier than 
usual, when he passed the Carnifexes’ house 
and saw it still lighted, conceived the idea 
of going in to bespeak Agatha’s good graces 
for his wife. 

Mr. Carnifex was out at a club dinner, the 
servant said. Miss Carnifex was in the li- 
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brary, reading. If Mr. Davenant would walk 
in, Miss Carnifex would no doubt see him, 
added the man, aware of the family estimate 
of this visitor. 

Agatha,coming down-stairs at once, looked 
surprised, but pleased, by his late call. Davy- 
enant had never been more struck by the 
serenity of her brow, the charm of her 
friendly smile. It gave him courage to 
plunge, with a lack of his usual reticence 
he could not understand, into a statement 
of Sybil’s case. 

«I see exactly,» she replied in comment; 
«and, if you will pardon me, I have been 
fearing something of this kind. If the poor 
girl could only look out and above the pres- 
ent, to what you are achieving for her— 
what she will one day exult in—» 

Davenant sighed. 

«I am beginning to think that may never 
be,» he said. «I expected too much. I under- 
stood too little of woman’s nature. I suppose 
my imagination tried to fit the old-fashioned 
wife into the new woman’s place.» 

« You are right,» she said, with a flash of 
the eye. «Women in these days, although 
they may not want to vote, want something 
to satisfy the celestial part of them; and if 
they are not trained to subsist upon their 
own intellects must find relief somewhere. 
But Sybil is too genuine and charming a 
creature not to be, in the end, all a husband 
could aspire to possess in his domestic deity. 
Do you know, I feel guilty at saying this to 
a man about his wife? And I had rather say 
no more. I shall make it my business, though, 
to seek her companionship oftener, to let 
her know the real friendship she has made 
me feel for her.» 

« You are a friend in a thousand!» he ex- 
claimed impulsively. «I wonder if you ’d 
mind my saying that every conversation I 
have had with you has given impetus to the 
best ambitions of my life?» 

Agatha leaned over to draw a lamp-screen 
between her face and the light that fell 
upon it. Ina jar of deep-red Chinese porce- 
lain behind her had been placed some boughs 
of dogwood just brought in from the coun- 
try. About the room were scattered spring 
blossoms of various kinds, gathered from 
woods and lawns, and sending forth a fra- 
grance like healthy hope renewed. The 
sanctuary of Agatha’s presence, surrounded 
and adorned by these emblems, breathed 
upon Davenant a waft of peace and rest. He 
continued to talk to her for a while—of him- 
self and his aspirations chiefly, to which 
point she always led the way. He was flat- 
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tered to see that she was acquainted with 
his new prospects, had heard the plaudits of 
his friends and followers concerning them. 
From this they went on to unfold common 
ideas upon political subjects and the future 
of the country; and at last he took his leave, 
remembering the hour, and breaking off in 
the midst of an impatient declaration that 
all might yet go well with our big overgrown 
nation if its governing bodies, in company 
with the editors of some newspapers, would 
consent to retire for ten years or so to the 
Sandwich Islands, or anywhere out of the 
United States. 

He found Sybil awake and up, in a room 
full of traces of preparation for a journey. 
An open traveling-trunk stood against the 
chimney-place, its trays, filled with vaporous 
garments covered in by tissue-paper, placed 
here and there, awaiting consignment. A 
little gray costume that he recognized as 
one he had been with her to the tailor’s to 
pass upon was spread upon a chair. Even 
the trim shoes and gaiters to match it were 
put out. What could this portend? 

« My dear child, why are you not asleep?» 
he said. 

« Peter, I did not tell you before, because 
it was not worth while,» she said, with the 
directness that rarely forsook her. «It would 
have just produced discussions to embitter 
our meals—for you know I see you only 
then. I am going to-morrow to stay with 
Etta for a week on her island. When I 
come back, things will go better between us, 
Ihope. I shall feel better—stronger to bear 
trifles. And you—you will not miss me.» 

She spoke so quietly that Peter was de- 
ceived into believing her indifferent. Wrath 
rose within him. Apart from the lack of 
feeling involved, he had never imagined a 
young wife taking such a step away from her 
husband. 

«This is some of Etta’s teaching. It may 
do for that woman and her‘ gang,) but hardly 
for my wife,» he answered angrily, using 
certain other expressions Sybil had not be- 
fore heard from his lips. 

She turned white, and trembled, but did 
not reply, while he said his say. 

«And if I may ask where you obtained 
the funds for the expedition,» he remarked 
finally, «I should be greatly obliged by an 
answer. It is quite impossible that you go 
at Mrs. Stanley’s expense.» 

«That is what I feel most badly about,» 
she replied. «I did a foolish thing, Peter, 
but it did not seem to me a wrongone. After 
my cousin St. Clair came here one day to 
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insist upon giving me some money from my 
aunt’s estate, and I refused it, I thought | 
might borrow a little from him for this 
emergency; so I went to his rooms, and aske: 
him for a check—» 

She stopped, quailing. Again that eye of 
flame, that lowering brow, his face trans- 
formed into that of an unsparing judge. 

« You—went alone to St. Clair Lewiston’s 
rooms, and asked him—for—a check?» he 
repeated, the words escaping him in gasps 
of scornful anger. 

« Peter, it was only a hundred dollars. | 
was sorry, the moment I had done it; but 
St. Clair is my nearest relative—I did not 
think—» 

«That ’s enough. I shall return it to him 
to-morrow. But I can’t undo your going 
there—worse luck!—any more than I| can 
undo the wish of yours to leave me.» 

«Do you want me to give this visit up?» 
she faltered. 

«Give it up? No—never. I want you to 
go. I want you to enjoy yourself in the 
usual fashion of ladies who weary of their 
lords’ exactions. Understand that you have 
my full sanction. Put any face you choose 
on it before the world, and Ill stand by 
you.» 

She was bewildered by his sudden change 
into self-control. 

« You mean—you mean—» 

«I mean that if you wish to go, I want you 
to go. That affair about the check has hu- 
miliated me so that I have no other feeling 
left, I think.» : 

He stood moodily gazing into space. She 
faced him, conscience-stricken, wretched, 
longing to throw herself upon his neck and 
pray for pardon, but withal not realizing the 
force of her offense. 

One movement from him toward her, one 
impulse yielded to by her, might have ended 
the sad matter. But their eyes stubbornly 
refused to meet; their hearts, resisting, held 
apart, while an iron barrier arose between 
them. 

Presently Davenant went into his own 
room, and closed the door. 

The next morning he accompanied his 
wife to the southward-bound train, putting 
her, with the maid, into good seats in the 
drawing-room car, and standing beside them 
until the signal to leave was about to be 
given. As he kissed her good-by, Sybil felt 
terrified by the cold touch of his lips. It 
was their first parting, and at this moment 
she would have given all the world not to 
go. She wished to say so, but his dark face 
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silenced her. When he left the car, she sat 
still for an instant, then sprang to her feet 
and ran swiftly toward the door at the end. 
The narrow passageway was blocked by some 
people coming in, preceded by the porter 
with their bags. These proving to be jolly 
Mrs. Arden and her daughters, Sybil felt glad 
that Peter had seen them join her. But she 
resented the interruption that kept her from 
her husband. Getting at last down upon the 
steps, she leaned out eagerly. If Peter had 
been there, she would have jumped off, fas- 
tened herself to his arm, and refused to go 
back into the car. A passion of love and 
longing for him absorbed her. Only to see 
his dear face, only to tell him that she could 
not live away from him! Straining her gaze 
over the crowd on the platform, she caught 
sight at last of Peter, turning to look back, 
the length of two cars away from her. He 
saw her, lifted his hat. Sybil, beside herself 
with emotion, was about to spring from the 
step to run in pursuit of him, when the train 
moved. A last flying figure, coming to board 
it, forced her back, the porter behind her 
aiding to draw her into the doorway. To 
Sybil’s utter dismay, this last arrival, whom 
her husband must have distinctly seen, was 
the man he hated— Lang! 


DAVENANT stood staring after the train till 
it had passed out of the long tunnel of the 
station and become a speck in the distance. 
He then fell into line with the crowd in- 
cessantly surging over the gang-planks of 
ferry-boats, and crossed the river, returning 
to his office. Late in the evening he reached 
home, after stopping for a Bohemian dinner 
in a restaurant rather than at his club, 
where people might speak to him of her. 
The little house, which, in spite of its incom- 
pleteness as a home, was yet eloquent of 
her, was like a face with eyes shut. All up- 
stairs was silent and dreary. Down below, 
where they were yet unaware of the mas- 
ter’s return, the servants were celebrat- 
ing their free evening with hilarity. Upon 
a card-receiver on the hall table he saw the 
yellow envelop of a telegram. It was un- 
signed, but the contents left him no room to 
doubt the sender. 


What you saw last took me by surprise as much 
as you. If you say, come, will return to-morrow. 


«I shall not say come,» he muttered be- 
tween clenched teeth. «She must-come, as 
she chose to leave me, of her own accord.» 

He went up to his study, a place where his 
books, as usual, overflowed, and where Sybil 
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had insisted upon making things «look as 
they used to do in the happy days when 
Peter was a bachelor.» Up on the top of a 
book-case stood the cast of Nike Dipteros he 
had purchased the spring before because it 
reminded him of her. The inspiration of the 
noble form, with its fluttering, wind-filled 
drapery, and glorious wings outspread, ap- 
pealed to him with its eternal message to 
rejoice in victory achieved—then sent him 
into lower depths of gloom! What had been 
his victory? 

He looked into Sybil’s chamber, turning 
from the threshold, aghast at its emptiness. 
A pair of embroidered slippers he had bought 
for her in the bazaar at Smyrna remained 
upon the fluffy mat before her dressing-table. 
Vividly he recalled that bright day’s ramble, 
in the little Turkish town, of two happy, 
enamoured people, laughing at everything 
for very joy of existence. A strip of rare old 
Rhodian embroidery across her table brought 
back Athens, and the dusky shop crammed 
with curios where they had chaffered, Sybil 
carrying off this bit hugged to her breast in 
the rapture of possession. His own portrait, 
in a triptych of enamel purchased in Naples 
as they were sailing for America, looked at 
him from the mantel. This Peter closed with 
a snap, covering his handsome features out 
of sight. He could not endure their joyous 
look, for the picture had been taken to please 
her, in Paris, upon their arrival out. 

Poor Davenant, deciding he could stand 
no more of it, hurried down-stairs. In the 
act of issuing from his door he was inter- 
cepted by Katrina Grantham and Agatha 
Carnifex, accompanied by Jim Grantham, 
the lively lad who had steered Peter’s canoe 
straight into the jaws of danger on Lake 
Pocasset. 

«Consider us as country cousins,» said 
Mrs. Grantham, «come with our knitting to 
sit awhile with Sybil, if she will have us.» 

«Pray come into the drawing-room,» an- 
swered Davenant, who still retained some of 
his Southern spirit of formal hospitality. «I 
am only too sorry that Sybil left town this 
morning—for—er—a brief jaunt to the 
South. She had an opportunity—Mrs. Arden 
and her daughters—a change of air neces- 
sary—my wife has not been quite herself.» 

He spoke bravely, but could not hide his 
wound from Agatha. At once his friend 
divined what had happened, or at least saw 
that a painful crisis had been reached in the 
affairs of the couple about whom she had 
been thinking continuously since his visit to 
her the night before. 
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« You are going out? We will not detain 
you, then,» said Mrs. Grantham, blankly. She 
was really distressed. Although knowing far 
less of the real state of affairs than Agatha, 
she was too clever a woman not to see that 
something had gone seriously wrong between 
her protégés. But upon Davenant’s urging 
them to remain awhile, the party sat talk- 
ing, Jim, driven to looking at photographs, 
wishing himself back in the canoe on Lake 
Pocasset. 

Peter knew that this visit was prompted 
by Agatha’s kind feeling. He wished heartily 
that it had occurred the night previous. The 
still house as he had just found it made him 
realize what Sybil’s vigils must have been 
while he had been away toiling up Fortune’s 
ladder for her sake. When, for a moment, 
he took Jim up-stairs to present him with an 
Oriental dagger brought home from their 
travels, Katrina looked at Agatha, and whis- 
pered: 

«My dear, this is gruesome! Davenant’s 
eyes reveal everything. How could she have 
gone off there with Etta’s fine party, and 
left him in this dismal house, all stuffed 
with other people’s dingy furniture—just on 
the eve of his ordeal, too? The way he has 
worked his affair up is a marvel. My hus- 
band says it is a real triumph of a sane man 
over a bridegroom. And to-morrow ’s Dave- 
nant’s great day in court. If he wins this 
suit it will mean everything to him—every- 
thing! I don’t believe Sybil knew how much 
is involved; but why she did n’t know is 
something I cannot understand.» 

Agatha was spared answering by Jim 
Grantham’s voice, over the stairs, calling: 

« Mother, come up here a minute. I want 
to show you some bully Turkish knives.» 

Katrina obeyed, smiling. As she lingered 
with her lad, looking over Davenant’s little 
collection of arms upon the wall of his study, 
the host came again down-stairs. 

«You have guessed, I see,» he said in a 
rapid, agitated voice. «To no other person 
could I betray myself. A blow like this numbs. 
I can’t say I’m suffering. I’m stunned.» 

The soothing, protecting impulse ever 
uppermost in Miss Carnifex toward afflicted 
humanity stood her in good stead now. With 
her own heart racked by his sorrow, yet 
warmed by ardent sympathy, she spoke 
cheerfully: 

«I can’t advise you not to mind it, for I 
know you. But I do honestly believe you 
magnify things. Her going was a mistake, 
a misfortune, no matter what led to it. Don’t 
justify yourself or her to me. I think only 
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kind things of both of you; and I am sure 
this will come out right.» 

«It isa horror for a man to doubt so soon 
that his wife’s love will stand the strain 
marriage must put on it; to have seen it give 
way in the first test; to know that the intlu- 
ence of others—triflers—is so much stronger 
than his—» 

«Hush, hush!» said his friend. «Leave 
others out of the question. Let your universe 
be filled with you and one other.» 

«Ah, but you have not loved!» he ex- 
claimed. 

Agatha did not stir or speak. Gradually 
the influence of her calm extended to him. 

«I begin to feel hypnotized,» he said, with 
ahalf-smile. « You are controlling me some- 
how.» 

«Then obey the medium’s behest,» she 
answered. «In whatever way you do it, 
communicate at once with Sybil. Let her 
feel your forgiveness.» 

Jim Grantham, arriving at the foot of the 
stairs by the simple process of sliding down 
the banisters, here appeared, followed more 
leisurely by his mama. Katrina, declaring 
they must no longer keep Mr. Davenant from 
his affairs, wished him good night, adding 
her kindest hopes for his success in the 
court-room on the morrow. 

«And yours, too? May I think of you as 
wishing me to trounce my adversaries?» 
asked Davenant, clasping Agatha’s hand as 
she was about to leave. 

«Oh, I am always to be counted upon,» 
she said lightly; but in the dim light of the 
hall he saw in her deep and steadfast eyes 
a vision of what might have been had not 
the «ministers that feed Love’s mighty 
flame » led his feet into another path. 

Under the weight of thoughts and feelings 
which this day and evening had laid upon 
him, Peter went out and walked for a while 
in the starlight, pondering upon past and 
future. Then, returning to his study cheered 
and strengthened, he sat down to his table, 
and poured into a letter to Sybil the full tide 
of his love for her, that, whether for good or 
ill, would always be the supreme passion of |iis 
life. Sealing and stamping this important 
missive, he went out again to a post-box at 
the corner, and deposited it, feeling a sense 
of exquisite relief. : 

The next day Davenant appeared in court 
in the plenitude of his remarkable powers. 
His brilliant, almost audacious, management 
of his case was a matter of universal com- 
ment. Among the jaded souls who wait, 
generally in vain, upon forensic eloquence 
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in modern court-rooms, there was only one 
opinion as to his surety of success. He went 
out of the scene of his triumph walking upon 
air. This triumph, like all he owned besides, 
should go to her—to her. 

He reached home later than usual in the 
evening, expecting to dress and dine with a 
friend. He did not know that during the last 
two or three hours messengers with notes 
had been in search of him down town and at 
his various clubs, and, having failed to find 
him, had returned these notes to his own 
house, whence they had been originally 
sent out. 

Javenant’s first sight of his front door 
revealed a doctor’s brougham, then another, 
passing and repassing before it. He won- 
dered who was ill in the next house, then 
reflected that he did not even know who 
lived in the next house. When he put his 
key in the latch and opened his familiar 
portal, his nostrils were saluted by the strong 
smell of ether. 

Some one came down to meet him. It was 
Agatha. She took him by the hand, and drew 
him into the drawing-room, where she had 
left him, inspired with happiness, the night 
before. 


«Sybil has been hurt,» she said. «She 


arrived in Jersey City at four-fifteen, and, 
after crossing the river, took a hansom, with 


her maid, to come uptown. There was a 
collision with a loaded truck. The maid was 
not injured, but Sybil got a blow. The maid 
brought her directly here, and sent for us. 
The doctors are both with her now, and the 
surgical operation is over safely.» 

«Sybil is hurt—the surgical operation is 
over—the doctors are with her now,» kept 
on ringing in Peter’s brain. Agatha lifted 
his hand again, which she had dropped. 

«They cannot tell how it will come out, 
but there is hope, of course,» she said for- 
lornly, keeping back her tears. «Katrina 
Grantham is with her. Do you wish to go 
up?» 

Davenant looked at her with haggard eyes, 
then bounded up the stairs. 

For hours he watched by Sybil’s beautiful, 
inanimate form. Then the physicians, taking 
him in charge, declared there was likely to 
be no immediate change, and urged him to 
get food and rest. Food he accepted, but of 
rest there could be none till he was assured 
of better things. In the middle of the night 
one of the doctors came down to tell him 
that his wife was holding her own, and gave 
him stronger hope of improvement; then, 
struck by his dazed, pallid looks, advised 
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him to go outside and rid his lungs of the 
drug-laden atmosphere of the house. 

« There can be no reason to keep you here 
—no reason why you may not get a breath 
of air,» he added with assurance. 

Davenant, obeying mechanically, found 
himself straying like a lost dog into a square 
not far from home, where he dropped upon 
a bench. A tramp napping near him excited 
his envy. « He has not left at home, in ex- 
tremity, one dearer than are the ruddy drops 
that visit his sad heart,» murmured Peter. 
The situation recalled like a flash the occa- 
sion of that other nocturnal adventure of 
his, in Washington Square, on the night of 
Mrs. Crawford’s party, when he had watched 
Sybil trip down her aunt’s steps, and had 
ventured to join her. The thought of her 
light, graceful movements, now stilled in 
suffering, was like a goad, driving him home 
again. He could not go fast enough. He 
wondered why he had consented to put so 
many steps between him and his darling. 
By this time she might be worse! 

In a cold sweat of terror, he began to run. 
A policeman, making after him, seized him 
by the arm. When he saw Davenant’s face, 
the man instinctively recognized that it was 
grief, not evil, that inspired the fugitive. 

« My wife is very ill,» said Davenant, bab- 
bling like achild. «I am going home to look 
after her.» 

« Beg pardon, sir,» said the officer, touch- 
ing his hat. «I hope you ’ll find your lady 
better when you get there.» 

Davenant resumed his mad career. At the 
corner, whence he could see his own house, 
he noticed that the lights in Sybil’s room, 
hitherto bright, had been darkened. 

«Has it come, then?» he groaned, trying 
to nerve himself. 

At the turning of the lock, Agatha was 
again before him; but for blind grief he 
could not see her face. 

«Hush,» she said tenderly. «Sybil has 
gone to sleep. She aroused once, asked for 
you, and is doing well. One of the doctors 
has gone home; the other is watching by 
her.» 

Davenant, treading noiselessly, went up- 
stairs to the open door of his wife’s bedroom. 
As he did so, the doctor, who was lying back 
dozing in the arm-chair of the little study at 
the rear, started awake, got upon his feet, 
and coming toward him, wrung his hand. 

« Your wife will live, Mr. Davenant,» he 
said, with manly sympathy. 

« Willlive!» Ah, blessed words! Who that 
ever heard them will not recognize the hand 
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stretched out to rescue a shuddering wretch 
on the verge of falling into a gulf? Peter 
for the first time felt the tears rain down 
his cheeks. Passing in to where she lay 
sweetly slumbering, Katrina, the nurse, and 
Sybil’s maid all withdrew to give place to 
him. When alone with his beloved, he threw 
himself upon his knees beside the bed, and 
prayed. De profundis he arose upon wings 
of victory. 


KATRINA GRANTHAM, who had known many 
disappointments in her attempts to turn the 
course of other people’s true love into a 
channel opened for it by herself, was des- 
tined, during the ensuing year, to encounter 
a supreme surprise. Just when Katrina had 
picked out for Agatha Carnifex a new and 
appropriate suitor—could he only be made 
to see it—in the person of a distinguished 
bachelor of highest rank in the legal world, 
and of ample means, Agatha announced her 
engagement with Hamilton Ainslie. Ainslie, 
who had laboriously acquired a zest for 
American business life, and even a faint 
Yankee accent (dropped when he forgot 
about it), was now vaguely spoken of as «in 
coffee,» and doing extremely well. He cer- 
tainly had every reason to consider himself 
in luck as well as coffee, thought his friends; 
and of these none were warmer in congratu- 
lation of the affianced pair than Sybil and 
Peter Davenant. 

The latter couple, now established in the 
former dwelling of Sybil’s aunt, were enabled 
to encounter their increased expenses in that 
comfortable establishment by the help of 
the money coming to Sybil, with the house, 
by the death at Schwalbach, «suddenly,» of 
Mr. St. Clair Lewiston. With all Peter’s 
high-minded renunciation of a share of Mrs. 
Lewiston’s fortune in her son’s lifetime, he 
had no valid excuse for refusing it under the 
present circumstances. 

Mrs. Grantham, at last accounts, was be- 
moaning her sad lot because an excellent 
young man had presented himself for Katty 
—Katty having coincidentally announced 
herself in favor of the excellent young man. 
But as that mother, like many another in 
similar case, would have been more unhappy 
had there been no husband in store for her 
charming and winsome daughter, Mowbray 
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Grantham reserved his decision when called 
on for sympathy in her woes. And then, 
also, he bethought him that, Katty being 
married, he might hope for a reasonable 
share of his wife’s company once more. 

Mrs. Stanley shut up her various houses 
in America, and, with Jack and others, went 
to Europe for a year of «rest.» Mr. and Mrs, 
Willoughby, finding it impossible to support 
the cares of existence in their new house, 
sold it, with furniture, rugs, curtains, objects 
of art, and all pictures excepting the portrait 
of Mrs. Willoughby by Carolus. (That was 
boxed.) The Willoughbys had, in fact, be- 
come convinced that the only way for good 
Americans to live is in knocking around 
Europe. They kept the Almée—sending her 
from port to port of desirable resorts, and 
meeting her by rail. Mrs. Willoughby’s 
parties of pleasure in harbor, upon «her 
princely yacht,» became matters of inter- 
national importance, Mrs. Stanley quite 
meekly attending one of them at Nice, and 
being glad to get a card for it. After the 
Stanleys’ own yacht arrived out, there was a 
lively competition between the two American 
queens as to who should excel in extend- 
ing hospitalities.by which people of some of 
the greatest names in aristocratic England 
profited. 

The mischievous Miss Walton had nervous 
prostration for a while, then married a mer- 
cantile gentleman residing in Shanghai, who 
admires literary taste in women, and gives 
her a very good establishment on the Bub- 
bling Well Road. 

Sybil saw Ian Cameron when that noble 
Scot brought his wife out for a bridal jour- 
ney to the States; and Cameron found his 
old sweetheart not only lovelier than ever, 
but a more contented daughter of the Great 
Republic than most of the women he saw 
about her. Mr. Mortimer has been too busy, 
since Sybil failed him, to know whether he 
minded it or not. And lastly, Lang, the brief 
disturbing element of Davenant’s life, mar- 
ried a wealthy widow from the mining (is- 
tricts of Pennsylvania, whom he met on an 
Atlantic liner, crossing. They live in one of 
the new avenues in Paris, and the tendency 
of his lady’s too well-grown son to call Lang 
«popper», in public, occasions his chief an- 
noyance. 





HEROES 


OF THE LIFE-SAVING 


SERVICE. 


BY GUSTAV KOBBE. 


— is one power that wages a ceaseless 
war against whomsoever ventures upon its 
domain—the sea. No enemy is more pitiless. 
Wind and snow and fog are its weapons. It 
neither asks nor gives quarter. Who shall 
say how many centuries man has sailed the 
main? But, also, who shall say how many 
ships and how many lives it has claimed as 
tribute? With a kind of savage sarcasm, it 
often calls in its very opposite, the land, to 
aid in its work of destruction, so that what 
should be the sailors’ hope and haven be- 
comes at times his source of greatest peril. 

A few nations, having awakened to a sense 
of their responsibility toward humanity, have 
sought to lessen this last and most cruel 
peril, so far as lies in human power, and 
maintain each a little band of men whose 
duty it is to patrol the coast, watch out for 
stranded vessels, and go to the rescue of 
their crews. 

In the United States these men belong to 
what is known as the Life-saving Service. 
Year after year they are called upon to brave 
dangers before which the stoutest heart 
might well quail, and brave them calmly and 
coolly, without the stimulus of excitement 
which in battle carries everything along, and 
often makes a fictitious hero of a natural 
coward. 

There is nothing fictitious in the heroism 
of the life-savers. They are aware of the 
possible consequences of their every act. 
Desperate chances are taken, but they are 
known to be desperate. As a plain recital of 
some of the resques they have made will 
show, they deliberately go forth to save the 
lives of others, knowing they are imperiling 
their own; and this, too, without the hope of 
any adequate reward in case they are suc- 
cessful. There can be no truer «heroes of 
peace» than they. 

For administrative purposes, the sea-coast 
and lake shores of the United States have 
heen divided into twelve districts, each with 
a superintendent of life-saving stations. 
These superintendents, though supposed 
merely to exercise a general oversight, are 
often summoned at critical moments, and 


personally assist in the work of rescue. Of 
their small number, two have been drowned, 
one has escaped that fate by the merest 
chance, and another has died of exposure. 

Another district superintendent, Jerome 
G. Kiah, with headquarters at Sand Beach, 
Michigan, is one of the heroes of the Life- 
saving Service. He holds the gold medal, the 
highest award the United States government 
can bestow for heroism in saving life. His 
name is associated with what was both one 
of the most daring attempts at rescue and 
one of the greatest tragedies of the service 
—a tragedy which wiped out an entire crew, 
with the exception of this sole survivor. 

Mr. Kiah was at the time keeper of the 
Point aux Barques life-saving station on 
Lake Huron. A vessel struck too far out 
to be reached with the shot and line. The 
peril of attempting a rescue with the surf- 
boat was only too apparent; but Keeper Kiah 
mustered his men, and made the launch. For 
a while their strength and skill enabled them 
to surmount or push through the tumultuous 
seas; but, once in the open lake beyond the 
shoals, where the storm was free to riot at 
will, the real danger began. It was a test 
beyond human powers. The keeper remem- 
bers that twice the boat capsized and was 
righted. After that he has a vague recollec- 
tion of the boat capsizing and righting her- 
self several times, and of the crew clinging 
to it until, one by one, the surfmen, perishing 
of cold, let go their hold, and vanished be- 
neath the waves. He has a dim remembrance 
of the boat, with himself clinging to it, grat- 
ing over the shoal, and then being flung up 
on shore. 

He was found by two men, standing, with 
one hand on the root of a fallen tree, steady- 
ing himself with a lath in the other, and 
swaying as if walking, but not stirring his 
feet—a dazed, tottering wreck of his former 
self, murmuring in an incoherent way: 

«Poor boys! Poor boys! They are all gone 
—all gone!» Temporarily shattered in mind 
and body, he was obliged to resign from 
the service. He was long in recovering, but 
finally it was possible practically to reward 
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his bravery with the appointment to his pres- 
ent position. 

Keeper Silas H. Harding and his crew of 
the Jerry’s Point, New Hampshire, station all 
received gold medals for a rescue the perils 
of which were almost unique. During a win- 
ter storm, with the thermometer below freez- 
ing-point, the schooner Oliver Dyer stranded 
on the ledges, a hundred and fifty yards from 
shore. As the life-savers were about to fire 
a life-line from the Lyle gun, a heavy sea 
caught the vessel on her broadside, and, lift- 
ing her bodily, threw her thirty or forty feet 
inshore, where the wash was so great that 
it would have been impossible to handle the 
line. The vessel now gradually worked shore- 
ward to within about seventy-five feet of a 
large, flat, ice-covered, wave-swept rock. 

Keeper Harding at once realized that it 
was from this rock the battle must be fought. 

He and his crew succeeded in reaching it 
between seas. They had barely gained a foot- 
ing when they saw a man struggling in the 
breakers. Surfman Hall sprang to his rescue, 
but as he dragged him out, a wave swept 
both off the rock. Fortunately, they were 
carried to the inshore side, and, clinging to 
its ragged edges, his hands and arms torn 
and bleeding, the surfman was able, as the 
sea receded a moment, to regain his footing 
and draw the sailor up after him. Mean- 
while, Surfman Randall had saved another 
man just as he was being carried out a 
second time by the undertow. Keeper Hard- 
ing now made a successful throw with the 
heaving-stick; and as the men leaped from 
the vessel, with the line under the armpits, 
they were hauled ashore, whither the life- 
savers had retreated after they had suc- 
ceeded in throwing the line to the vessel. 

In their exhausted state no information 
could be obtained from the men who were 
rescued as to the number that were aboard 
the wreck; and Keeper Harding, fearing, 
although no more signals for help came over 
the line, that there still might be sailors 
aboard too benumbed to adjust it, sent Surf- 
men Randall and Amazeen back to the rock 
to see if there were any more men on the 
wreck. A big wave carried both surfmen off 
their feet; but Amazeen seized Randall as the 
sea rolled back, and clung with him to the 
rock. The rest of the crew dashed out to 
their rescue; but they were saved only just 
in time, for they were almost exhausted when 
brought ashore. 

The rescue of these shipwrecked sailors 
was surrounded by most perilous circum- 
stances; for while Keeper Harding and his 
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men were engaged in saving the crew of the 
Dyer, they were, in turn, engaged in saving 
one another. 

To no life-saving crew does the term 
«heroes of peace» more exactly apply than to 
that of the station at Evanston, Illinois, on 
Lake Michigan. With the exception of the 
keeper, it is composed of students of the 
Northwestern University, who, when not on 
duty at the station, are quietly pursuing 
their studies. It is a kind of college team 
that has the waves of Lake Michigan for a 
playground, human lives for a goal, and the 
elements for umpire. 

One Thanksgiving morning these brave 
fellows received word that the life was being 
pounded out of a steamer and her crew off 
Fort Sheridan, twelve miles distant. With 
the life-boat they made their way to the 
scene of the disaster. From the bluff they 
could see the vessel in the breakers, about 
a thousand yards from shore. There was a 
living gale, the thermometer was below the 
freezing-point, and the air thick with snow 
and sleet. 

A wild ravine—a roaring, ice-glazed crack 
in the bluff—led down to the shore. It 
would have been -impossible even for this 
plucky crew to have taken the boat safely 
down through the steep ravine; but soldiers 
and civilians, armed with picks and shovels 
hewed out steps from its side, and mowed a 
path through the brush. The beach was a 
mere strip, exposed to the full fury of the 
sheeting waves. Thrice, in hauling the boat 
to the windward point, from which Keeper 
Lawson decided to launch, it filled. 

The bluff was lined with soldiers and 
others from the fort, and every one held 
his breath as the frail-looking boat, which 
seemed a mere cockle-shell amid the writh- 
ing waters, left the beach. Once it nearly 
pitch-poled; once it filled to the thwarts; and 
though the crew pulled with the strength of 
desperation, it was driven to leeward, and 
had to be forced towardgthe wreck in the 
very teeth of the gale. Thelife-savers’ clothing 
was frozen stiff; the vessel was shrouded with 
ice; her crew, half perished, huddled forward. 
At last the boat was forced under the steam- 
er’s lee,and six menwere brought off and taken 
ashore. Three trips were made in all, an‘ 
when .the life-savers finally beached their 
boat, their condition was almost as pitiable 
as that of those they had saved. That wa 
this college team’s Thanksgiving game. The 
won it against fearful odds, a fact atteste: 
by the gold medals awarded to keeper an’ 
crew: Lawrence 0. Lawson, George Crosby, 
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William M. Ewing, Jacob Loining, Edson B. 
Fowler, William L. Wilson, and Frank M. 
Kindig. 

To me the rescue of the crew of the Brit- 
ish schooner H. P. Kirkham, by the crew of 
the Coskata life-saving station, Nantucket 
Island, seems the most daring exploit ever 
performed within the scope of the service. 
‘Twenty-six hours elapsed between the time 
the life-boat was launched and its landing 
with the crew of the wrecked vessel—twenty- 
six hours of exposure in an open boat, amid 
the tide-rips and riotous cross-seas of the 
Nantucket shoals. 

An overcast sky, with occasional snow- 
squalls, the thermometer twenty degrees 
helow the freezing-point, an icy norther whis- 
tling over the sand-dunes—such was the 
night preceding this rescue. 

The Coskata patrols went over their dreary 
beats, returning to the station chilled and 
worn with their long trudge through the 
heavy snow and sand. 

At daybreak wind and sea were still rising. 
Keeper Chase carefully swept with his long 
glass as much of the coast as he could bring 
within range; but no vessel was visible. Just 
then there was a ring at the station tele- 
phone, and the lighthouse-keeper at Sankaty 
Head reported that, just before dawn, he 
had seen torch-flashes offshore, and thought 
he could discern the masts of a vessel on 
Bass Rip, ten miles out. Keeper Chase again 
made a careful search. There was no vessel 
in sight. She must be outside even of Bass 
Rip. The crew was quickly mustered, and 
Sankaty Head was called up. 

«Is the vessel still there?» 

« Yes; still there.» 

« All right. We will launch and go to her 
at once. Call up Vineyard Haven, and, if 
there’s a tug in port, ask the master to run 
off toward Great Rip.~ Tell him a vessel 
somewhere beyond there may need a tug; 
that we ’ve gone out to her; and that, if he 
can’t render assistance to her, we ’ll proba- 
bly need him to get back against wind and 
sea.» 

Not a man of the crew but knew what it 
meant to run before a gale on Nantucket 
Shoals. The gale must moderate, some 
vessel must pick them up, or seven more 
men would share. the fate of those on the 
wreck. These descendants of old-time whale- 
men had no need to speak of this to one an- 
other. With the fathers it had been, « Dead 
whale, or stove boat»; with the sons it was, 
« Rescued crew, or drowned life-savers.» 

Sail was made, and Bass Rip reached in a 
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comparatively short time. From there the 
vessel was first seen, five miles farther out. 
«On the Rose and Crown Shoal!» exclaimed 
Keeper Chase. This is the most dangerous 
of the numerous outlying shoals; but, noth- 
ing daunted, the keeper headed the boat for 
it. When the life-savers got near enough 
they could make out seven men clinging 
to the rigging of a three-masted schooner, 
the hull of which had already worked itself 
so deep into the treacherous shoal that only 
part of the port rail could be seen. The sea 
broke high over the bow, and swirled over 
deck and stern. 

The life-boat was anchored, a hawser taken 
over the bow, and, carefully steadied by the 
oars and the long steering-sweep, the boat 
dropped down with the current toward the 
wreck, the life-savers intent upon the keep- 
er’s every command, whether by word or 
gesture. One misstroke might mean failure 
and death. Carefully working in between 
seas, it became at last possible to hurl a 
heaving-stick with a small line attached into 
the rigging. A heavier line was «bent» on 
to the stick by the schooner’s crew, drawn 
aboard the life-boat, and made fast to the 
after thwart; and then two of the boat’s crew 
began to haul in carefully toward the wreck. 

And now occurred one of the dramatic in- 
cidents of the rescue. The half-frenzied sai- 
lors, intent only upon saving their own lives, 
began hauling rapidly on their end of the 
line, at the imminent danger of swamping 
the life-boat. 

«Make that line fast!» shouted Keeper 
Chase. But the schooner’s crew was demoral- 
ized and undisciplined, and no attention was 
paid to the command. 

Keeper Chase passed his knife to the 
stroke-oarsman. «I have charge here,» he 
shouted. « Pull this boat another foot nearer 
that wreck, and the line shall be cut!» 

Keeper Chase stands six feet four inches 
in his boots, and he has a six-foot-four-inch 
voice. He towered above the seas in the eyes 
of the shipwrecked crew, and his command 
rang in their ears above the storm; and there 
stood thestroke-oarsman, knife in hand, ready 
to sever the line. The little wave-tossed boat 
at the end of that line was their only hope 
of safety; and so they made fast, and the 
life-savers worked in as close to the wreck 
as caution would permit. One after another, 
the seven men were taken off the wreck, 
where for fifteen hours almost certain death 
had been staring them in the face. 

Keeper Chase knew that the rescued men, 
hungry, cold, and exhausted with their long 
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night struggle, drenched with icy seas, and 
pierced with the north wind, were worse than 
useless—mere dead weight in the boat. In 
fact, it would be little less than a miracle if 
they reached shore alive. So they were sim- 
ply stowed away lengthwise in the bottom of 
the boat. From the deeply laden craft no 
land could be seen. Only the tall red-and- 
white tower on Sankaty, Nantucket’s boldest 
headland, was now and then barely discerni- 
ble as the boat rose on the crest of a high 
sea. 

Mast and sail, useless now against a head 
wind and sea, were cast overboard. The 
anchor was lifted, and the boat headed 
shoreward. Wind and current combined to 
force it toward the breaking shoal, which 
was weathered only after three hours of the 
hardest pulling. It was impossible to make 
further headway at that time, and the boat 
was again anchored, to await the turn of the 
tide, which might aid in reaching land.. 

At sunset, six hours after leaving the 
wreck (which had split up an hour after the 
rescue), the boat had made only one mile of 
the fifteen toward shore. To be at anchor in 
such seas meant no rest. Rolling and pitch- 
ing, the boat was shipping water with almost 
every wave, and the utmost exertion was re- 
quired to keep it even comparatively free. 
The southern tide was due at 9 Pp. M., but the 
fierce norther had caused such a set that, 
after an hour’s pull, the crew was obliged to 
anchor again. The rescued men weighted 
the boat and added to the danger of swamp- 
ing; one of them was moaning piteously; 
and the bow-oarsman of the rescuing crew 
was also overcome for a while. 

At last one of the life-savers, Perkins, or, 
as his boat-mates called him, « Perkie,» said, 
«Captain, let me sleep ten minutes, and Ill 
be all right.» So the members of the crew 
were allowed to sleep in turn, but only a few 
minutes at a time, for fear of freezing. 

The boat had been launched at eight 
o’clock one morning; it was three o’clock of 
the next. At last the southern tide made 
up, wind and sea moderated somewhat, and 
with sunrise another pull was made for shore. 
At ten o’clock, twenty-six hours after the 
crew had left Coskata, they beached the boat 
at Siasconset, on the southeastern shore of 
Nantucket, some eight miles across the 
island from the station, to which they were 
too exhausted to return until the afternoon. 

When the crew started from Coskata, they 
left behind them in the station a woman, 
Keeper Chase’s wife. As hour after hour 
wore away, she watched and waited, hoping 
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against hope. When the crew reached the 
station, she came out, stood up on tiptoe, 
drew the keeper’s bearded face down to hers, 
and kissed him. 

There are times when the tension upon the 
emotions is so great that the least giving 
way results in a total collapse; and perhaps 
this is the reason Keeper Chase—his voice a 
bit husky, it is true—merely turned to his 
crew and called out: 

« Now, boys, stow away the boat, and get 
your suppers. It’s ’most time for the sunset 
patrol to be out.» And so the routine was 
quietly resumed. 

From the time the life-boat left the wreck 
until at sunrise the next morning the im- 
periled life-savers had kept a constant look- 
out for any tug that might have put out to 
their aid from Vineyard Haven. Did a tug 
start in response to the message from San- 
katy? Yes; it stood offshore some five or six 
miles, and then, afraid to proceed farther in 
such seas and gale, ran for shelter! 

The medals which were awarded to this 
valiant crew arrived too late for one of its 
members, the cheerful «Perkie» He had 
been weakened by an attack of pneumonia 
the previous winter, and the exposure of 
those terrible twenty-six hours brought on 
consumption. He knew the medals had been 
awarded; and when the keeper visited him 
shortly before his death, he asked, « Captain, 
have n’t those stove-covers come yet? » 

« Perkie» was the sole joy and support of 
an aged mother, and the medal which came 
too late for him is the only consolation of 
this poor sorrowing soul. 

A number of other crews in the life-sav- 
ing service have received medals for heroic 
rescues. The crew of the Hog Island, Vir- 
ginia, station were awarded medals, not only 
by our government, but also by Spain, for 
saving nineteen men from the Spanish 
steamer San Albano. Two daring attempts 
with the surf-boat having failed, Keeper 
Johnson most ingeniously ran his gun-cart 
far into the surf in the wake of a receding 
wave, and before the next sea boomed in 
quickly shot a line out to the wreck, ani 
scrambled back to the beach. Christopher 
Ludlam and his crew were decorated for 
rescuing in their surf-boat, during a heavy 
northeast gale and snow-storm, the crew 0! 
the lime-schooner D. H. Ingraham, stranded 
and afire among the breakers on the bar at 
Hereford Inlet, New Jersey; John C. Patter- 
son and his crew, of the Shark River, New 
Jersey, station, for a rescue effected during 
a heavy onshore gale—the keeper, as he 
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stood, his hand on the gunwale, ready to 
make the launch, receiving a summons to a 
brother’s death-bed, notwithstanding which, 
he, with pale, determined face, gave the 
order to «shove her in»; Keepers Benjamin 
B. Dailey of the Cape Hatteras, and Patrick 
H. Etheridge of the Creed’s Hill station, ad- 
joining, and six surfmen from the former, 
for saving the crew of the barkentine Ephraim 
Williams, a five-mile pull in a wintry gale, the 
boat, in passing through the second line of 
breakers, rising so sheer that the whole in- 
side was visible from shore, and the little 
craft seemed about to fall over backward; 
Keeper C. C. Goodwin of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
station, and his crew, for rescuing within 
eleven days, during gales and in freezing 
weather, twenty-nine lives from three ves- 
sels; Keeper Chadwick and his crew of the 
Mantoloking, New Jersey, station, and five 
volunteers, for remarkable skill and endur- 
ance in the rescue of the crew of the 
schooner George Taulane; and Keeper Charles 
H. Valentine and his crew, of the Monmouth 
Beach, New Jersey, station, for rescuing the 
crews of two vessels, the second rescue being 
effected through what was a hand-to-hand 
fight with the surf and the wreckage from 
the first vessel. Some fishermen formed what 
was literally a life-line, reaching from the 
beach into the surf by locking hands, and 
thus assisted in the rescue. 

The award of medals was authorized in 
1874. Almost the first award was made to 
two English life-saving crews for the rescue 
of the crew of an American ship wrecked at 
the mouth of the Mersey—an act of recogni- 
tion pleasantly matched by that of Spain in 
decorating the rescuers of the San Albano’s 
crew. 

During the session of 1894-95 the New 
York legislature passed resolutions praising 
in the highest terms the heroism of several 
life-saving crews on Long Island, among 
them that of the Lone Hill station. 

«Lone Hill!» What a dreary name, sug- 
gestive of a wind-swept sand-dune rising in 
desolate isolation from a sea-worn beach! No 
wonder the disaster, in spite of the heroism 
it called forth, has lineaments as terrible as 
storm and death can present. It combines 
with a marvelous exhibition of enduranceand 
courage, not only on the part of the life- 
savers, but also on the part of one of the 
sailors of the ill-fated vessel, the most tragic 
aspects of shipwreck. After a forty-four 
hours’ fight for life, only two survivors of a 
crew of eight were brought ashore, and of 
these two, one died soon afterward. That 
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he reached shore with a spark of life in hi: 

was due to the almost superhuman efforts «f 
his shipmate, who, with death staring him in 
the face, and at a time when self-presery.;- 
tion would have been uppermost in the mind 
of almost any one, watched over this unfor- 
tunate with a care, tenderness, and devotio, 
bordering onthe miraculous. Yet he was only 
a common sailor; and when he himself had 
recovered from the effects of that winter 
storm, quietly went his way, and is probably 
still before the mast. 

It is needless to follow the three-masted 
schooner Louis V. Place through all the stress 
of winter weather which she encountered 
after she weighed from Baltimore on her 
last voyage. It converted the vessel into 
little more than a drifting iceberg. Her 
running-gear was frozen in the blocks, her 
sails were as stiff as boards, her decks sheeted 
with ice. On the morning that was to be her 
last, the captain, her whereabouts being 
wholly a matter of conjecture (he thought 
he was off Sandy Hook), tried to let go his 
anchors in hope of holding her off the lee 
shore which his soundings told him was 
near. But the crew, already subjected to 
four days and nights of bitter exposure, 
failed in their efforts to clear away the ice- 
bound anchors. Though the halyards were 
cut, the sails, rigid with ice, remained up- 
right in their places, and the vessel’s course 
landward was unchecked. When the shock 
came—the shock ‘a vessel feels but once— 
all hands took to the mizzen-rigging. 

The men of the Lone Hill station, eight 
miles east of Fire Island light, were returning 
from the rescue of a shipwrecked crew when 
they were notified that a vessel had just 
stranded near their station. They were soon 
abreast of her. She lay some four hundred 
yards out, swept from end to end by the 
waves. Frequent snow-squalls obscured the 
atmosphere; the surf was full of porridge 
ice, and great cakes of ice were piled up on 
the beach. To launch, let alone pull, a boat 
under such conditions was beyond human 
strength. While the Lyle gun was being 
made ready, two of the men in the rigging 
were seen to let go their hold and drop into 
the sea. This occurrence, so early in tie 
catastrophe, was appalling evidence that tie 
crew's vitality was at a low ebb, and that 
succor, to be of much avail, must be imme- 
diate. 

It was only at intervals between the snow 
gusts that the gun could be fired. The secor! 
shot landed the line over the rigging, almost 
within grasp of the shipwrecked sailors: hu: 
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not one of them stirred to reach for it. By 
one o’clock in the afternoon four lines had 
been fired; but it was evident that the crew 
was too exhausted or too nearly dead to aid 
in its own rescue. 

The weather now closed in so thick that 
the vessel was invisible for three hours. 
‘hen a glimpse of a few minutes disclosed 
only four instead of six figures in the rig- 
ving. Two had silently frozen and dropped 
into the sea. Twice more the gun was fired, 
hut again without avail. Darkness now set 
in. It was a wild, pitiless night. The life- 
savers built a beacon fire, and watched the 
surf for any chance, however desperate, to 
launch their boat. None came, and with 
daybreak, almost twenty-four hours after 
the vessel had stranded, it was seen that 
of the four figures in the rigging only two 
showed signs of life. 

It had been evident already the previous 
day, and became more so on this, that one 
of these, if he survived, would owe his life 
to his shipmate, who, during these awful 
hours, instead of concentrating his efforts 
upon his own preservation, made every en- 
deavor to keep up the feeble vitality in the 
other, beating him with the end of a rope, 
and shaking and pounding him, in turn. The 
mizzenmast seemed to be growing insecure; 
and at low tide, when part of the vessel’s 
deck was not awash, this man slowly and 
painfully made his way down to it and along 
it to the main rigging. But before going up 
he turned and looked at the man he had left 
in the mizzen. Tottering back, and groping 
his way up until he reached him again, he in 
some miraculous way brought him down to the 
deck, and, by shoving and dragging him, got 
him over to the main rigging and up it. That 
the two other figures on the wreck were only 


frozen corpses soon became apparent. When. 


the sailor who would not desert his shipmate, 
evidently with the intention of lashing him 
fast, unwound some rope near these figures, 
they were suddenly loosened, and swung, one 
by the head, the other by the feet, to and fro 
in the gale, nearly knocking the two survivors 
out of the rigging. 

The second day was now rapidly waning. 
The ninth and last shot was fired. It laid the 
line fair across the hull, between the main- 
and fore-mast. The watchers held their 
breath as the sailor who had shown such 
unexpected vitality slowly came out of the 
rigging. He bent over stiffly and painfully, 
picked up the line, made an effort as if to 
haul, staggered, fell, and crept feebly back 
to the rigging. The tension among those 
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ashore had been so great that, when this 
seemingly last hope of saving what little of 
life remained on the doomed ship failed, 
three of the men burst into tears. 

During the waning hours of that second 
day, and even in the gathering darkness, 
desperate, almost frantic efforts were made 
to launch the surf-boat. Each time it was 
simply tossed back upon the ice-rimmed 
beach. Again a fire was built, and again 
the surf watched, as it rushed into the 
glare, for a favorable opportunity for action. 
At last, almost at midnight, more than forty 
hours after the vessel had stranded, the surf 
seemed a little less powerful and the ice less 
densely packed. This was the supreme mo- 
ment. With a mighty rush, the boat was 
sent into the surf. Waves breasted her, ice 
pounded her; but, driven on with all the 
strength her resolute crew could gather, she 
was at last laid alongside the storm-swept 
hulk, and the two perishing men were taken 
off. It was one o’clock on the morning of 
the third day when they were borne into 
the Lone Hill station. The heroic sailor, 
William Stevens, who had done all he could 
to save his shipmate, recovered. The latter’s 
condition was so pitiable as to beggar de- 
scription. His feet were frozen solid in his 
boots. Amputation became necessary, and 
he died at the hospital to which, at the 
earliest possible moment, he had been taken 
from the station. 

This gallant rescue was accomplished by 
Keeper Baker of Lone Hill, Keeper Rorke of 
Blue Point, and five surfmen. As the resolu- 
tion passed by the New York legislature says, 
«Such a service belongs to humanity, and de- 
serves universal admiration.» True; but true 
also of William Stevens of the fo’c’sle. 

Heroism in the life-saving service is not 
confined to any one part of our coast. 
Crews along the Atlantic, as well as on the 
Lakes, hold medals; and Joseph Napier and 
Ingar Oleson, members of Lake crews, have 
been similarly honored for individual daring. 
The Pacific coast also has its heroes in the 
service, among them John Regnier, who, 
while engaged with his crew in a rescue on 
Humboldt Bay, California, sprang into the 
surf and recovered a child whom the boat 
had twice failed to reach—a deed for which 
he holds the gold medal. 

There may be, in the record of the life- 
saving service, instances of failure through 
lack of judgment, but none through shirk- 
ing. On the contrary, the occasions when 
chances too desperate have been taken have 
been almost too frequent. Crew after crew 
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has calmly gone to its death rather than 
give quibbling critics of the service the 
slightest chance to question its spirit. 
One winter night the Barnegat life-savers 
launched their boat, and disappeared into 
the storm and the darkness, never again to 
be seen alive. The wiping out of the Point 
aux Barques crew has already been related. 
Such instances are not isolated. Hardly 
a season passes without adding its tribute 
of lives sacrificed to the honor-roll of the 
service. 

Circumstances singularly pathetic sur- 
round the loss which befell the crew of the 
Peaked Hill station, near Provincetown, Cape 
Cod. Keeper Atkins of this station was one 
of the true and trusted veterans of the ser- 
vice. But one stormy day in winter, after 
twelve hours’ exposure on the beach, ex- 
hausted by futile efforts to launch the surf- 
boat, he and his crew had the mortification 
of seeing the rescue they had attempted 
made by a crew of volunteers. It mattered 
not that these had made no previous exer- 
tions, that they had come fresh and un- 
wearied upon the scene; Keeper Atkins and 
his crew had to take from the community 
what, in the staid, old-fashioned speech of 
the Cape, is known as the «goading slur.» 
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The keeper made no attempt to answer his 
critics; but gradually, as that season and th 
following summer wore away, a settled loo 
of determination became stamped on his face, 
and his bearing took on a dignity almos 
tragic. When, at the opening of the nex! 
season, his wife, as he left his home for th 
station, begged him not to expose himself tv 
needless danger, he replied: 

«Before this season is over I will have 
wiped out the ‘ goading slur.» 

Reaching the station, he called his crew 
about him, and informed them that, no mat- 
ter at what peril, a rescue would be at- 
tempted at every wreck within the limits of 
the station. 

That winter a storm of almost unpre- 
cedented fury burst over the coast, and 
a vessel was swept upon the Peaked Hill 
bars. A surf-boat, launched by seemingly 
superhuman power, put out from shore. But 
neither desperation, nor even madness, could 
keep a boat afloat in such a sea; and when, 
one after another, those who had braved it 
were cast upon the beach, three were dead. 
One of these was Keeper Atkins. He had 
wiped out the « goading slur.» 

Of such stuff are the heroes of the life- 
saving service. 


TIMROD THE POET. 
BY L. FRANK TOOKER. 


ENRY TIMROD’S life was so heartbreak- 
ing that one finds it hard to linger over 

it. The reader is constantly reminded of the 
cumulative sadness that was the lot of Keats, 
as he is reminded of the latter’s excessive 
sensibility of temperament — his sensitiveness 
to outward influences. Indeed, in spirit the 
two poets were essentially kin, though in 
poetic insight and expression—in the true 
province of the poet—Timrod, of course, 
dwelt on a lower plane. He also dwelt in a 
different atmosphere; for while the influ- 
ence of Keats may be traced in his work, 
the feeling, the local coloring, the habit of 
thought, are hisown. Yet Timrod’s unworldli- 
ness linked him in temperament still closer to 
his elderand greater brother, and the time and 
place in which his lot was cast deepened the 
same ineffectual struggle against a bitter for- 
tune. Forno poet could have found a more un- 
propitious time for graceful love-songs, and 


for lyrics in praise of spring and woodland, - 
to fit «a green thought in a green shade,» 
—than that in which the shy young poet 
began to sing. Repose had gone from the 
troubled South, and the ominous days were 
carrying it nearer and nearer to war. It was 
no time for music, and Timrod was not one 
to draw the gaze of busy men. Later, when 
the fever of war heated his verse, men car- 
ried his stirring songs in their hearts, but for- 
got the singer. Later still, when thev came 
back crushed and heartbroken, yet ready to 
take up manfully the struggle of life anew, it 
was still less the fortunate hour for the poet. 
Timrod was born in Charleston, South 
Carolina, on the eighth day of December, 
1829. His father, a bookbinder by trade, but 
a man of wide reading and much natura! 
force and eloquence, had died in the boy’s 
early youth, leaving to his son an increase: 
measure of his own poetic taste and ability, 
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HENRY 


but little of the readiness of speech and 
thought that had made his shop the meet- 
ing-place for the intellectual men of the 
neighborhood. 

The boy’s intellectual training seems to 
have been gained mainly through his own 
well-selected reading of the English classics; 
for, though he entered the University of Geor- 
gia when about sixteen, his stay, owing partly 
to ill health, and partly to the sad stress 
of poverty, was brief. After his distasteful 
trial of the law in the office of James L. 
etigru of Charleston, he went back to his 
classical studies, to prepare himself for a 
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TIMROD. 


college professorship or (the cruelalternative 
does not march with equal step) a tutorship 
in private families. 

But the professorship was not forthcoming, 
and for ten years or more the small gains of 
a private tutor in a sparsely settled region 
were his only means of subsistence. He went 
from household to household, faithfully in- 
structing those placed in his care; and 
though he longed for a larger field of ac- 
tion, he was not ungrateful for the am- 
ple leisure that gave him opportunity for 
study and literary work. Loving nature, he 
found a large recompense for the wider 
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world he craved. It is not improbable that 
his lonely and cloistered life in the green 
fields and woods at this formative period 
fostered a childlike unworldliness of spirit, 
already great, at a fatal expense of more 
masculine qualities; for it is the testimony 
of his most intimate friends that he always 
remained a child. The poet’s sensibility needs 
the tonic of the world to save it from a too 
ready vibration to every movement of the 
element in which it happens to lie. 

Yet he was a child only in his inability to 
cope with the hard conditions that beset him. 
In his mental attitude toward life he was 
manliness itself. His letters and poems 
have no place for whining and complaint. If 
in his intimate communications to his near- 
est friends he sometimes speaks of his bitter 
poverty or wretched health, his words have 
always an arch humor and a playfulness of 
fancy that show the wholesomeness and 
sweetness of his nature. 

Yet in his deepest solitude there had al- 
ways been rich companionship. Spending all 
his rare holidays in Charleston as a member 
of the little company of intellectual men that 
William Gilmore Simms had drawn about 
him, he was one of the originators—in sug- 
gestion, at least-——of « Russell’s Magazine,» 
a monthly journal that for a few years fur- 
nished its sponsors with the facilities of pub- 
lication. Much of Timrod’s work found the 
light in its pages, and doubtless paved the 
way by which, shortly after the beginning of 
the year 1864, he was enabled to become part 
proprietor and associate editor of the « South 
Carolinian,» a daily paper published at Colum- 
bia. This was the happiest period of his life, 
as it was the period of his greatest activity; 
for, thus provided for, as he thought, he was 
enabled to marry the « Katie» of the grace- 
ful and admirably restrained poem that be- 
gins his volume of verse. But the prosperity 
was short-lived; for just a year and a day 
after his marriage the «South Carolinian » 
went up in the smoke that followed the en- 
trance of Sherman and his army into Colum- 
bia. It was the beginning of the bitter end. 
For nearly a year he had no employment, and 
the editorial labor that followed this period 
of inactivity was done without pay. For a 
short period near the end of 1866 he was em- 
ployed in the governor’s office in Charleston; 
but his health had already begun to fail, and 
though he kept the genial playfulness of 
spirit that was his own, and the hopefulness 
that is the peculiar characteristic of the con- 
sumptive, he weakened rapidly, and in Octo- 
ber, 1867, he died, the last of his name. 
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One finds in the verse of Timrod non 
of the exuberance of imagery or the impa- 
tience of restraint and technical form thai 
is supposed to characterize Southern race: 
Instead, the verse is always sober and self- 
contained, the thought simple and straight- 
forward. One sees this restrained propriety 
of expression and thought in his «Spring » 
in war-time, when 

Out in the lonely woods the jasmine burns 

Its fragrant lamps, and turns 

Into a royal court with green festoons 

The banks of dark lagoons. 


In gardens you may note amid the dearth 
The crocus breaking earth; 

And near the snowdrop’s tender white and green, 
The violet in its screen. 


At times a fragrant breeze comes floating by, 
And brings, you know not why, 

A feeling as when eager crowds await 
Before a palace gate. 


Yet not more surely shall the spring awake 
The voice of wood and brake, 

Than she shall rouse, for all her tranquil charms, 
A million men to arms. 


Then shall be deeper hues upon her plains 
Than all her sunlit rains, 

And every gladdening influence around, 
Can summon from the ground. 


In spite of his impracticability, he is not 
an impractical poet; he is essentially a sane 
and masculine thinker. Approaching him, 
we suspect provincialism, but find a genial 


breadth that surprises us. His gamut of 
feeling is wide, and even in his war-songs, 
where one expects little restraint, we find 
this admirable self-control and breadth. 
Compare for this quality, with its directness 
and its sparing use of adjectives, this verse 
from his «Charleston,» 


And down the dunes a thousand guns lie couched, 
Unseen, beside the flood— 

Like tigers in some Orient jungle crouched 
That wait and watch for blood, 


with his hymn for the dead, with its 


In seeds of laurel in the earth 
The blossom of your fame is blown, 
And somewhere, waiting for its birth, 
The shaft is in the stone! 


Now that the people of the South are striv- 
ing to raise a memorial to Timrod’s fame, th: 
suggestion seems a proper one to make, tha‘ 
the whole American people share in thi 
honor; for he was a true American poet, anc 
worthy to stand in the narrow space tha 
belongs to our best. 
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THE WOOD-ENGRAVER. 


CHARLES FREDERICK ULRICH was born in New York in 1858. He begun his art studies at 
the National Academy of Design, and ended his student life at the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts, Munich, Bavaria, after eight years’ training under Professors Lofts and Senden- 
schmidt. The characteristics of his art are careful drawing, good color, and breadth, with 
close finish. His principal pictures are « The Glass-Blowers,» now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; «In the Land of Promise» (immigrants at Castle Garden), for which he was awarded 
the J. B. Clarke prize; and « Feet-Washing at St. Mark’s, Venice.» W. Lewis FRASER. 
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A «GOOD FELLOW’S» WIFE. 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 


> 4 most as slowly as in the seaport 

¥ villages or little towns of the 

East. Towns like Tyre and Bluff 

Siding have grown during the 

last twenty years, but very slowly, by almost 

imperceptible degrees. Lying too far away 

from the Mississippi to be affected by the 

lumber interest, they are merely trading- 

points for the farmers, with no perceivable 
germs of boom in their quiet life. 

A stranger coming into Belfast, Minnesota, 
excites much the same languid but persistent 
inquiry as in Belfast, New Hampshire. Juries 
of men, seated on salt-barrels and nail-kegs, 
discuss the stranger’s appearance and his 
probable action, just as in Kittery, Maine, 
but with a lazier speech-tune, and with a 
shade less of apparent interest. 

On such a rainy day as comes in May after 
the corn is planted—a cold, wet rainy day— 
the usual crowd was gathered in Wilson’s 
grocery-store at Bluff Siding, a small town 
in «The Coally Country.» They were farmers, 
for the most part, retired from active ser- 
vice. Their coats were of cheap diagonal or 
cassimere, much faded and burned by the 
sun; their hats, flapped about by winds and 
soaked with countless rains, were also of the 
same yellow-brown tints. One or two wore 
paper collars on their hickory shirts. 

Mcllvaine, farmer and wheat-buyer, wore 
a paper collar and a butterfly necktie, as be- 
fitted a man of his station in life. He wasa 
short, squarely made Scotchman, with sandy 
whiskers much grayed, and with a keen, in- 
tensely blue eye. 

«Say,» called McPhail, ex-sheriff of the 
county, in the silence that followed some 
remark about the rain, «any o’ you fellers 
had any talk with this feller Sanford?» 

«I hain’t,» said Vance. « You, Bill?» 

« No; but somebody was sayin’ he thought 
o’ startin’ in trade here.» 

«Don’t Sam know? He generally knows 
what ’s goin’ on.» 

«Knows he registered from Pittsfield, 
Mass., an’ that’s all. Say, that ’s a mighty 
smart-lookin’ woman 0’ his.» 

VoL. LV.—118. 


« Vance always sees how the women look. 
Where ’d you see her?» 

«Came in here the other day to look up 
prices.» 

« Wha’ ’d she say "bout settlin’?» 

« Had n’t decided yet.» 

« He ’s too slick to have much business in 
him. That waxed mustache gives ’im away.» 

The discussion having reached that point 
where his word would have most effect, Steve 
Gilbert said, while opening the hearth to rap 
out the ashes of his pipe, «Sam’s wife heerd 
that he was kind o’ thinkin’ some of goin’ 
into business here, if things suited ’im first- 
rate.» 

They all knew the old man was aching to 
tell something, but they did n’t purpose to 
gratify him by any questions. The rain 
dripped from the awning in front, and fell 
upon the roof of the store-room at the back 
with a soft and steady roar. : 

«Good f’r the corn,» McPhail said, after a 
long pause. 

« Purty cold, though.» 

Gilbert was tranquil—he had a shot in re- 
serve. 

«Sam’s wife said his wife said he was 
thinkin’ some of goin’ into a bank here—» 

«A bank!» 

« What in thunder—» 

Vance turned, with a comical look on his 
long, placid face, one hand stroking his 
beard. 

« Well, now, gents, I'll tell you what’s the 
matter with this town. It needsabank. Yes, 
sir! J need a bank.» 

« You?» 

«Yes, me. I did n’t know just what did 
ail me, but I do now. It’s the need of a bank 
that keeps me down.» 

« Well, you fellers can talk an’ laugh, but 
I tell yeh they ’s a boom goin’ to strike this 
town. It’s got to come. W’y, just look at 
Lumberville! » 

«Their boom is our bu’st,» was Mcl‘hail’s 
comment. 

«I don’t think so,» said Sanford, who had 
entered in time to hear these last two 
speeches. They all looked at him with deep 


interest. He was a smallish man. He wore 
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a derby hat and a neat suit. «I ’ve looked 
things over pretty close—a man don’t like to 
invest his capital» (here the rest looked at 
one another) «till he does; and I believe 
there ’s an opening for a bank.» 

As he dwelt upon the scheme from day to 
day, the citizens warmed to him, and he be- 
came «Jim» Sanford. He hired a little cot- 
tage, and went to housekeeping at once; but 
the entire summer went by before he made 
his decision to settle. In fact, it was in the 
last week of August that the little paper an- 
nounced it in the usual style: 


Mr. James G. Sanford, popularly known as 
« Jim,» has decided to open an exchange bank for 
the convenience of our citizens, who have hitherto 
been forced to transact business in Lumberville. 
The thanks of the town are due Mr. Sanford, who 
comes well recommended from Massachusetts and 
from Milwaukee, and, better still, with a bag of 
ducats. Mr.S. will be well patronized. Success, 
Jim! ‘ 


The bank was open by the time the corn- 
crop and the hogs were being marketed, and 
money was received on deposit while the car- 
penters were still at work on the building. 
Everybody knew now that he was as solid as 
oak. 


He had taken into the bank, as bookkeeper, 
Lincoln Bingham, one of McPhail’s multi- 
tudinous nephews; and this was a capital 
move. Everybody knew Link, and knew he 
was a McPhail, which meant that he «could 
be tied to in all kinds o’ weather.» Of course 
the McPhails, MclIlvaines, and the rest of the 


Scotch contingency «banked on Link.» As 
old Andrew McPhail put it: 

« Link ’s there, an’ he knows the bank an’ 
books, an’ just how things stand»; and so 
when he sold his hogs he put the whole 
sum—over fifteen hundred dollars—into the 
bank. The MclIlvaines and the Binghams did 
the same, and the bank was at once firmly 
established among the farmers. 

Only two people held out against Sanford, 
old Freeme Cole and Mrs. Bingham, Lin- 
coln’s mother; but they did n’t count, for 
Freeme had n’t a cent, and Mrs. Bingham 
was too unreasoning in her opposition. She 
could only say: «I don’t like him, that’s all. 
I knowed a man back in New York that 
curled his mustaches just that way, an’ he 
wa’n’t no earthly good.» 

It might have been said by a cynic that 
Banker Sanford had all the virtues of a de- 
faulting bank cashier. He had no bad habits 
beyond smoking. He was genial, companion- 
able, and especially ready to help when sick- 
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ness came. When old Freeme Cole got down 
with delirium tremens that winter, Sanford 
was one of the most heroic of nurses, and 
the service was so clearly disinterested and 
magnanimous that every one spoke of it. 

His wife and he were included in every 
dance or picnic; for Mrs. Sanford was as 
great a favorite as the banker himself, she 
was so sincere, and her gray eyes were so 
charmingly frank, and then she said «such 
funny things.» 

«I wish I had something to do besides 
housework. It ’s a kind of a putterin’ job, 
best ye can do,» she ’d say merrily, just to 
see the others stare. «There ’s too much 
moppin’ an’ dustin’. Seems ’s if a woman 
used up half her life on things that don’t 
amount to anything, don’t it?» 

«I tell yeh that feller ’s a scallywag. | 
know it buh the way ’e walks ’long the side- 
walk,» Mrs. Bingham insisted to her son, who 
wished her to put her savings into the bank. 

The youngest of a large family, Link had 
been accustomed all his life to Mrs. Bing- 
ham’s many whimsicalities. 

«I s’pose you can smell he’s a thief, just 
as you can tell when it’s goin’ to rain, or the 
butter ’s comin’, by the smell.» 

« Well, you need n’t laugh, Lincoln. I can,» 
maintained the old lady, stoutly. « An’ [ ain't 
goin’ to put a red cent o’ my money into his 
pocket—-f’r there ’s where it ’u’d go to.» 

She yielded at last, and received a little 
bank-book in return for her money. «Jest 
about all I ‘ll ever get,» she said privately; 
and thereafter, out of her brass-bowed spec- 
tacles, with an eagle’s gaze she watched the 
banker go by. But the banker, seeing the 
dear old soul at the window looking out at 
him, always smiled and bowed, unaware of 
her suspicion. 

At the end of the year he bought the lot 
next his rented house, and began building 
one of his own, a modest little affair, shaped 
like a pork-pie with a cupola, or a Tam 0’ 
Shanter cap—a style of architecture which 
became fashionable at once. 

He worked heroically to get the location 
of the plow-factory at Bluff Siding, and all 
but succeeded; but Tyre, once their ally, 
turned against them, and refused to con- 
sider the fact of the Siding’s position at the 
center of the county. However, for some 
reason or other, the town woke up to some- 
thing of a boom during the next two years. 
Several large farmers decided to retire, and 
live off the sweat of some other fellow’s brow, 
and so built some houses of the pork-pie 
order, and moved into town. 
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This inflow of moneyed men from the coun- 
try resulted in the establishment of a «sem- 
inary of learning» on the hillside, where 
the Soldiers’ Home was to be located. This 
called in more farmers from the country, 
and a new hotel was built, a sash-and-door 
factory followed, and Burt McPhail set up 
a feed-mill. 

All this improvement unquestionably dated 
from the opening of the bank, and the most 
unreasoning partizans of the banker held him 
to be the chief cause of the resulting develop- 
ment of the town, though he himself modestly 
disclaimed any hand in the affair. 

Had Bluff Siding been a city, the highest 
civic honors would have been open to Banker 
Sanford; indeed, his name was repeatedly 
mentioned in connection with the county 
offices. 

«No, gentlemen,» he explained firmly but 
courteously, in Wilson’s store one night; 
«1’ma banker, not a politician. I can’t ride 
two horses.» 

In the second year of the bank’s history 
he went up to the north part of the State on 
business, visiting West Superior, Duluth, Ash- 
land,and other booming towns, and came back 
full of the wonders of what he saw. 

«There ’s big money up there, Nell,» he 
said to his wife. 

But she had the woman’s tendency to hold 
fast to what she had, and would not listen to 
any plans about moving. 

«Build up your business here, Jim, and 
don’t worry about what good chances there 
are somewhere else.» 

He said no more about it, but he took 
great interest in all the news the « boys» 
brought back from their annual deer-hunts 
«up north.» They were all enthusiastic over 
West Superior and Duluth, and their wonder- 
ful development was the néver-ending theme 
of discussion in Wilson’s store. 


II. 


THE first two years of the bank’s history 
were solidly successful, and «Jim» and 
«Nellie» were the head and front of all 
good works, and the provoking cause of 
most of the fun. No one seemed more care- 
free. 

«We consider ourselves just as young 
as anybody,» Mrs. Sanford would say, when 
joked about going out with the young people 
so much; but sometimes at home, after the 
children were asleep, she sighed a little. 

«Jim, I wish_you was in some kind of a 
business so I could help. I don’t have enough 
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to do. I s’pose I could mop an’ dust, an’ dust 
an’ mop; but it seems sinful to waste time 
that way. Can’t I do anything, Jim?» 

« Why, no. If you ’tend to the children and 
keep house, that ’s all anybody asks of you.» 

She was silent, but not convinced. She 
had a desire to do something outside the 
walls of her house—a desire transmitted to 
her from her father; for a woman inherits 
these things. 

In the spring of the second year a num- 
ber of the depositors drew out money to 
invest in Duluth and Superior lots, and the 
whole town was excited over the matter. 

The summer passed, Link and Sanford 
spending their time in the bank—that is, 
when not out swimming or fishing with the 
boys. But July and August were terribly hot 
and dry, and oats and corn were only half- 
crop, and the farmers were grumbling. Some 
of them were forced to draw on the bank in- 
stead of depositing. 

McPhail came in, one day in November, to 
draw a thousand dollars to pay for a house 
and lot he had recently bought. 

Sanford was alone. He whistled. 

«Phew! You’re comin’ at me hard. Come 
in to-morrow. Link ’s gone down to the city 
to get some money.” 

« All right,» said McPhail; «any time.» 

« Goin’ t’ snow?» 

«Looks like it. I ’ll haf to load a lot o’ 
ca’tridges ready f’r biz.» 

About an hour later old lady Bingham 
burst upon the banker, wild and breathless. 

«I want my money,» she announced. 

«Good morning, Mrs. Bingham. Pleas- 
ant—» 

«I want my money. Where’s Lincoln?» 

She had read that morning of two bank 
failures,—one in Nova Scotia and one in 
Massachusetts,—and they seemed providen- 
tial warnings to her. Lincoln’s absence con- 
firmed them. 

«He ’s gone to St. Paul—won’t be back 
till the five-o’clock train. Do you need some 
money this morning? How much?» 

« All of it, sir. Every cent.» 

Sanford saw something was out of gear. 
He tried to explain. 

«I’ve sent your son to St. Paul after some 
money—» 

«Where ’s my money? What have you 
done with that?» In her excitement she 
thought of her money just as she had handed 
it in-—silver and little rolls and wads of bills. 

«If you ’ll let me explain—» 

«I don’t want you to explain nawthin’. 
Jest hand me out my money.» 
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Two or three loafers, seeing her gesticu- 
late, stopped on the walk outside, and looked 
in at the door. Sanford was annoyed, but he 
remained calm and persuasive. He saw that 
something had caused a panic in the good, 
simple old woman. He wished for Lincoln as 
one wishes for a policeman sometimes. 

« Now, Mrs. Bingham, if you ’ll only wait 
till Lincoln—» 

«I don’t want ’o wait. I want my money, 
right now.» 

« Will fifty dollars do?» 

« No, sir; I want it all—every cent of it— 
jest as it was.» 

«But I can’t do that. 
gone—» 

«Gone? Where is it gone? What have you 
done with it? You thief—» 

«Sh!» He tried to quiet her. «I mean I 
can’t give you your money—» 

« Why can’t you?» she stormed, trotting 
nervously on her feet as she stood there. 

« Because—if you ’d let me explain—we 
don’t keep the money just as it comes to us. 
We pay it out, and take in other—» 

Mrs. Bingham was getting more and more 
bewildered. She now had only one clear idea 
—she could n’t get her money. Her voice 
grew tearfu! like an angry child’s. 

«I want my money—I knew you ’d steal 
it—that I worked for. Give me my money.» 

Sanford hastily handed her some money. 
« Here’s fifty dollars. You can have the rest 
when—» 

The old lady clutched the money, and lit- 
erally ran out of the door, and went off up 
the sidewalk, talking incoherently. To every 
one she met she told her story; but the men 
smiled and passed on. They had heard her 
predictions of calamity before. 

But Mrs. McIlvaine was made a trifle un- 
easy by it. 

« He would n’t give you y’r money? Or did 
he say he could n’t?» she inquired in her 
moderate way. 

« He could n’t, an’ he would n’t!» she said. 
«If you’ve got any money there, you ’d 
better get it out quick. It ain’t safe a min- 
ute. When Lincoln comes home I’m goin’ 
to see if I can’t—» 

« Well, I was calc’latin’ to go to Lumber- 
ville this week, anyway, to buy a carpet and 
a chamber set. I guess I might ’s well get 
the money to-day.» 

When she came in and demanded the 
money, Sanford was scared. Were these two 
old women the beginning of the deluge? 
Would McPhail insist on being paid also? 
There was just one hundred dollars left in 
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the bank, together with a little silver. With 
rare strategy he smiled. 

«Certainly, Mrs. McIlvaine. 
will you need?» 

She had intended to demand the whole of 
her deposit,—one hundred and seventeen 
dollars,—but his readiness mollified her a 
little. «I did "low I ’d take the hull, but | 
guess seventy-five dollars 71] do.» 

He paid the money briskly out over the 
little glass shelf. 

« How is your children, Mrs. Mcllvaine? » 

« Purty well, thanky,» replied Mrs. Mcll- 
vaine, laboriously counting the bills. 

«Is it all right?» 

«I guess so,» she replied dubiously. «1! ’!] 
count it after I get home.» 

She went up the street with the feeling 
that the bank was all right; and she stepped 
in and told Mrs. Bingham that she had no 
trouble in getting her money. 

After she had gone, Sanford sat down and 
wrote a telegram, which he sent to St. Paul. 
This telegram, according to the duplicate at 
the station, read in this puzzling way: 


How much 


E. 0., Exchange Block, No. 96. All out of paper. 
Send five hundred note-heads and envelops to 
match. Business brisk. Press of correspondence 
just now. Get them out quick. Wire. 

SANFORD. 


Two or three others came in after a little 
money, but he put them off easily. «Just 
been cashing some paper, and took all the 
ready cash I can spare. Can’t you wait till 
to-morrow? Link ’s gone down to St. Paul to 
collect on some paper. Be back on the five 
o’clock. Nine o’clock sure.» 

An old Norwegian woman came in to de- 
posit ten dollars, and he counted it in briskly, 
and put the amount down on her little book 
for her. Barney Mace came in to deposit a 
hundred dollars, the proceeds of a horse sale, 
and this helped him through the day. Those 
who wanted small sums he paid. 

«Glad this ain’t a big demand. Rather 
close on cash to-day,» he said, smiling, as 
Lincoln’s wife’s sister came in. 

She laughed. «I guess it won’t bu’st yel). 
If I thought it would, I ’d leave it in.» 

« Bu’sted!» he said, when Vance wanted 
him to cash a draft. «Can’t do it. Sorry, 
Van. Do it in the morning all right. Can 
you wait?» 

«Oh, I guess so, Haf to, won’t I?» 

«Curious,» said Sanford, in a confidential 
way. «I don’t know that I ever saw things 
get in just such shape. Paper enough—but 
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exchange, ye know, and readjustment of ac- 
counts.» 

«I don’t know much about banking, my- 
self,» said Vance, good-naturedly; «but I 
s’pose it’s a good ’eal same as with a man. 
Git short o’ cash, first they know—ain’t 
got a cent to spare.» 

« That’s the idea exactly. Credit all right, 
plenty o’ property, but—» and he smiled and 
went at his books. The smile died out of his 
eyes as Vance went out, and he pulled a little 
morocco book from his pocket, and began 
studying the beautiful columns of figures 
with which it seemed to be filled. Those he 
compared with the books with great care, 
thrusting the book out of sight when any 
one entered. 

He closed the bank as usual at five. Lin- 
coln had not come—could n’t come now till 
the nine-o’clock accommodation. For an 
hour after the shades were drawn he sat 
there in the semi-darkness, silently ponder- 
ing on his situation. This attitude and deep 
quiet were unusual to him. He heard the 
feet of friends and neighbors passing the 
door as he sat there by the smoldering coal 
fire, in the growing darkness. There was 
something impressive in his attitude. 

He started up at last, and tried to see 
what the hour was by turning the face of 
his watch to the dull glow from the cannon- 
stove’s open door. 

«Supper-time,» he said, and threw the 
whole matter off, as if he had decided it or 
had put off the decision till another time. 

As he went by the post-office Vance said 
to McIlvaine in a smiling way, as if it were 
a good joke on Sanford: 

« Little short 0’ cash down at the bank.» 

«He ’s a good fellow,» Mclivaine said. 

«So ’s his wife» added Vance, with a 
chuckle. 


Ill. 


THAT night, after supper, Sanford sat in his 
snug little sitting-room, with a baby on each 
knee, looking as cheerful and happy as any 
man in the village. The children crowed and 
shouted as he «trotted them to Boston,» or 
rode them on the toe of his boot. They made 
a noisy, Merry group. 

Mrs. Sanford « did her own work,» and her 
swift feet could be heard moving to and fro 
out in the kitchen. It was pleasant there; 
the woodwork, the furniture, the stove, the 
curtains—all had that look of newness just 
growing into coziness. The coal-stove was 
lighted and the.curtains were drawn. 

After the work in the kitchen was done, 
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Mrs. Sanford came in and sat awhile by the 
fire with the children, looking very wifely in 
her dark dress and white apron, her round, 
smiling face glowing with love and pride— 
the gloating look of a mother seeing her 
children in the arms of her husband. 

« How is Mrs. Peterson’s baby, Jim?» she 
said suddenly, her face sobering. 

« Pretty bad, I guess. La, la, la—deedle- 
dee! The doctor seemed to think it was a 
tight squeak if it lived. Guess it’s done for 
—oop ’e goes!» 

She made a little leap at the youngest 
child, and clasped it convulsively to her 
bosom. Her swift maternal imagination 
had made another’s loss very near and 
terrible. 

«Oh, say, Nell,» he broke out, on seeing 
her sober, «I had the confoundedest time 
to-day with old lady Bingham—» 

«Sh! Baby ’s gone to sleep.» 

After the children had been put to bed in 
the little alcove off the sitting-room, Mrs. 
Sanford came back, to find Jim absorbed 
over a little book of accounts. 

« What are you studying, Jim?» 

Some one knocked on the door before he 
had time to reply. 

«Come in!» he said. 

«Sh! Don’t yell so,» his wife whispered. 

«Telegram, Jim,» said a voice in the ob- 
scurity. 

«Oh! That you, Sam? Come in.» 

Sam, a lathy fellow with a quid in his 
cheek, stepped in. 

« How d’ ’e do, Mis’ Sanford?» 

«Set down—se’ down.» 

«Can’t stop; ’most train-time.» 

Sanford tore the envelop open, read the 
telegram rapidly, the smile fading out of his 
face. He read it again, word for word, then 
sat looking at it. 

« Any answer?» asked Sam. 

«Now 

« All right. Good night.» 

«Good night.» 

After the door slammed, Sanford took the 
sheet from the envelop and re-read it. At 
length he dropped into his chair. «That 
settles it,» he said aloud. 

«Settles what? What ’s the news?» His 
wife came up and looked over his shoulder. 

«Settles I’ve got to go on that nine-thirty 
train.» 

« Be back on the morning train?» 

« Yes; I guess so—I mean, of course—I ’ll 
have to be—to open the bank.» 

Mrs. Sanford looked at him for a few 
seconds in silence. There was something in 
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his look, and especially in his tone, that 
troubled her. 

«What do you mean? Jim, you don’t in- 
tend to come back!» She took his arm. 
« What ’s the matter—now tell me! What 
are you going away for?» 

He knew he could not deceive his wife’s 
ears and eyes just then, so he remained 
silent. 

« We ’ve got to leave, Nell,» he admitted 
at last. 

«Why? What for?» 

« Because I ’m bu’sted—broke—gone up 
the spout—and all the rest!» he said desper- 
ately, with an attempt at fun. «Mrs. Bing- 
ham and Mrs. McIlvaine have bu’sted me— 
dead.» 

«Why—why—what has become of the 
money—all the money the people have put 
in there?» 

«Gone up with the rest.» 

« What ’ve you done with it? I don’t—» 

« Well, I’ve invested it—and lost it.» 

« James Gordon Sanford!» she exclaimed, 
trying to realize it. « Was that right? Ain’t 
that a case of—of—» 

«Should n’t wonder. A case of embezzle- 
ment such as you read of in the newspapers.» 
His tone was easy, but he avoided the look 
in his wife’s beautiful gray eyes. 

« But it’s—stealing—ain’t it?» She stared 
at him, bewildered by his reckless lightness 
of mood. 

«It is now, because I ’ve lost. If I ’d’a’ 
won it, it ’u’d ’a’ been financial shrewdness! » 

She asked her next question after a pause, 
in a low voice, and through teeth almost set. 

«Did you go into this bank to—steal this 
money? Tell me that!» 

«No; I did n’t, Nell. I ain’t quite up to 
that.» 

His answer softened her a little, and she 
sat looking at him steadily as he went on. 
The tears began to roll slowly down her 
cheeks. Her hands were clenched. 

« The fact is, the idea came into my head 
last fall when I went up to Superior. My 
partner wanted me to go in with him on some 
land, and I did. We speculated on the growth 
of the town toward the south. We made a 
strike; then he wanted me to go in on a 
copper-mine. Of course I expected—» 

As he went on with the usual excuses, 
her mind made all the allowances possi- 
ble for him. He had always been boyish, 
impulsive, and lacking in judgment and 
strength of character. She was humili- 
ated and frightened, but she loved and 
sympathized with him. 
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Her silence alarmed him, and he made ex- 
cuses for himself. He was speculating for 
her sake more than for his own, and so on. 

« Choo—choo!» whistled the far-off train 
through the still air. 

He sprang up and reached for his coat. 

She seized his arm again. «Where ar 
you going?» she sternly asked. 

«To take that train.» 

« When are you coming back?» 

«I don’t know.» But his tone said, 
«Never.» She felt it. Her face grew bitter. 
«Going to leave me and—the babies?» 

«I ’ll send for you soon. Come, good-by!» 
He tried to put his arm about her. She 
stepped back. 

«Jim, if you leave me to-night» («Choo 
—choo!» whistled the engine), «you leave 
me forever.» There was a terrible resolution 
in her tone. 

« What do you mean?» 

«I mean that I’m going to stay here. If 
you go—I ’ll never be your wife—again— 
never!» She glanced at the sleeping chil- 
dren, and her chin trembled. 

«I can’t face those fellows—they ’Il kill 
me,” he said in a sullen tone. 

«No, they won’t. They ’ll respect you, if 
you stay and tell ’em exactly how—it—all— 
is. You ’ve disgraced me and my children, 
that ’s what you ’ve done! If you don’t 
stay—» 

The clear jangle of the engine-bell sounded 
through the night, as with the whiz of es- 
caping steam and scrape and jar of gripping 
brakes and how] of wheels, the train came to 
a stop at the station. Sanford dropped his 
coat and sat down again. 

«I ’ll have to stay now.» His tone was dry 
and lifeless. It had a reproach in it that cut 
the wife deep—deep as the fountain of tears; 
and she went across the room and knelt at 
the bedside, burying her face in the clothes 
on the feet of her children, and sobbed 
silently. ; 

The man sat with bent head, looking into 
the glowing coal, whistling through his teeth, 
a look of sullen resignation and endurance 
on his face that had never been there before. 
His very attitude was alien and ominous. 

Neither spoke for a long time. At last he 
rose and began taking off his coat and vest. 

« Well, I suppose there’s nothing to do but 
go to bed.» 

She did not stir—she might have been 
asleep so far as any sound or motion was 
concerned. He went off to the bed in the 
little parlor, and she still knelt there, her 
heart full of anger, bitterness, sorrow. 
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The sunny uneventfulness of her past life 
made this first great storm the more terrify- 
ing. 

Her trust in her husband had been abso- 
lute. A farmer’s daughter, the bank clerk 
had seemed to her the equal of any gentle- 
man in the world—her world; and when she 
knew his delicacy, his unfailing kindness, and 
his abounding good nature, she had accepted 
him as the father of her children, and this 
was the first revelation to her of his inherent 
moral weakness. 

Her mind went over the whole ground 
again and again, in a sort of blinding rush. 
She was convinced of his lack of honor more 
by his tone, his inflections, than by his words. 
His lack of deep regret, his readiness to leave 
her to bear the whole shock of the discov- 
ery—these were in his flippant tones; and 
every time she thought of them the hot 
blood surged over her. At such moments 
she hated him, and her white teeth clenched. 

To these moods succeeded others, when 
she remembered his smile, the dimple in his 
chin, his tender care for the sick, his buoy- 
ancy, his songs to the children— 

How could he sit there, with the children 
on his knees, and plan to run away, leaving 
them disgraced ? 

She went to bed at last with the babies, 
and with their soft, warm little bodies touch- 
ing her side, fell asleep, pondering, suffering 
as only a mother and wife can suffer when 
distrust and doubt of her husband supplant 
confidence and adoration. 


IV. 


THE children awakened her by their delighted 
cooing and kissing. It was a great event, this 
waking to find mama in their bed. It was 
hardly light, of a dull gray morning; and 
with the children tumbling about over her, 
feeling the pressure of the warm little hands 
and soft lips, she went over the whole situa- 
tion again, and at last settled upon her 
action. 

She rose, shook down the coal in the stove 
in the sitting-room, and started a fire in the 
kitchen; then she dressed the children by the 
coal-burner. The elder of them, as soon as 
dressed, ran in to wake «poppa,”» while the 
mother went about breakfast-getting. 

Sanford came out of his bedroom unwont- 
edly gloomy, greeting the children in a sub- 
dued manner. He shivered as he sat by the 
fire, and stirred the stove as if he thought 
the room was cold. His face was pale and 
moist. 
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« Breakfast is ready, James,» called Mrs. 
Sanford, in a tone which she meant to be 
habitual, but which had a cadence of sadness 
in it. 

-Some way, he found it hard to look at her 
as he came out. She busied herself with 
placing the children at the table, in order 
to conceal her own emotion. 

«I don’t believe I ‘ll eat any meat this 
morning, Nellie. I ain’t very well.» 

She glanced at him quickly, keenly. «What’s 
the matter?» 

«I d’ know. My stomach is kind of upset 
by this failure o’ mine. I’m in great shape 
to go down to the bank this morning—and 
face them fellows—» 

«It ’s got to be done.» 

«I know it; but that don’t help me any» 
He tried to smile. 

She mused, while the baby hammered on 
his tin plate. 

« You ’ve got to go down. If you don’t— 
I will,» said she, resolutely. «And you must 
say that that money will be paid back —every 
cent.» 

« But that ’s more ’n I can do—» 

«It must be done.» 

« But under the law—» 

«There ’s nothing can make this thing 
right except paying every cent we owe. [| 
ain’t a-goin’ to have it said that my children 
—that I ’m livin’ on somebody else. If you 
don’t pay these debts, J will. I’ve thought 
it all out. If you don’t stay and face it, and 
pay these men, I won’t own you as my hus- 
band. I lovedand trusted you, Jim—I thought 
you was honorable—it’s been a terrible blow 
—but I’ve decided it all in my mind.» 

She conquered her little weakness, and 
went on to the end firmly. Her face looked 
pale. There was a square look about the 
mouth and chin. The iron resolution and 
Puritanic strength of her father, old John 
Foreman, had come to the surface. Her 
look and tone mastered the man, for he 
loved her deeply. 

She had set him a hard task, and when he 
rose and went down the street, he walked 
with bent head, quite unlike his usual self. 

There were not many men on the street. 
It seemed earlier than it was, for it was a 
raw, cold morning, promising snow. The sun 
was completely masked in a seamless dust- 
gray cloud. 

He met Vance with a brown parcel (beef- 
steak for breakfast) under his arm. 

«Hello, Jim! How are ye, so early in the 
morning?» 

« Blessed near used up.» 
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«That so? What ’s the matter?» 

«I d’ know,» said Jim, listlessly. « Bilious, 
I guess. Headache—stomach bad.» 

«Oh! Well, now, you try them pills I was 
tellin’ you of.» 

Arrived at the bank, he let himself in, and 
locked the door behind him. He stood in the 
middle of the floor a few minutes, then went 

‘behind the railing and sat down. He did n’t 
build a fire, though it was cold and damp, 
and he shivered as he sat leaning on the 
desk. At length he drew a large sheet of 
paper toward him, and wrote something on 
it in a heavy hand. 

He was writing on this when Lincoln 
entered at the back, whistling boyishly. 
«Hello, Jim! Ain’t you up early? No fire, 
eh?» He rattled at the stove. 

Sanford said nothing, but finished his writ- 
ing. Then he said quietly: 

« You need n’t build a fire on my account, 
Link.» 

« Why not?» 

« Well, I’m used up.» 

« What ’s the matter? » 

«I’m sick, and the business has gone to 
the devil.» He looked out of the window. 

Link dropped the poker, and came around 
behind the counter, and stared at Sanford 
with fallen mouth. 

« Wha’ ’d you say?» 

«I said the business had gone to the devil. 
We ’re broke—bu’sted—petered—gone up 
the spout.» He took a sort of morbid plea- 
sure in saying these things. 

« What ’s bu’sted us? Have—» 

«I ’ve been speculatin’ in copper. 
partner ’s bu’sted me.» 

Link came closer. His mouth stiffened and 
an ominous look came into his eyes. 

« You don’t mean ‘to say you ’ve lost my 
money, and mother’s, and Uncle Andrew’s, and 
ali the rest?» 

Sanford was getting irritated. « it! 
What ’s the use? I tell you, yes! It’s all 
gone—every cent of it.» 

Link caught him by the shoulder as he sat 
at the desk. Sanford’s tone enraged him. 

«You thief! But you ’ll pay me back, or 
I’tl—» 

«Oh, go ahead! Pound a sick man, if it ’ll 
do you any good,» said Sanford, with a pecu- 
liar recklessness of lifeless misery. « Pay 
yrself out of the safe. Here’s the combina- 
tion.» 

Lincoln released him, and began turning 
the knob of the door. At last it swung open, 
and he searched the money-drawers. Less 
than forty dollars, all told. His voice was 


My 
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full of helpless rage as he turned at last, 
and walked up close to Sanford’s bowed head. 

«Id like to pound the life out 0’ you!» 

« You ’re at liberty to do so, if it ll be any 
satisfaction.» 

This desperate courage awed the younger 
man. He gazed at Sanford in amazement. 

«If you ’ll cool down and wait a little, 
Link, I ’ll tell you all about it. I’m sick as 
a horse. I guess I’ll go home. You can put 
this up in the window, and go home, too, if 
you want to.» 

Lincoln saw that Sanford was sick. He 
was shivering, and drops of sweat were on 
his white forehead. Lincoln stood aside si- 
lently, and let him go out. 

« Better lock up, Link. You can’t do any- 
thing by staying here.» 

Lincoln took refuge in a boyish phrase 
that would have made any one but’a sick 
man laugh: 

« Well, this is a —— of a note!» 

He took up the paper. It read: 


BANK CLOSED. 


TO MY CREDITORS AND DEPOSITORS. 


Through a combination of events I find myself 
obliged to temporarily suspend payment. [ ask 
the depositors to be patient, and their claims wil! 
be met. I think I can pay twenty-five cents on 
the dollar, if given a little time. I shall not run 
away. I shall stay right here till all matters are 


honorably settled. James G. SANFoRD. 


Lincoln hastily pinned this paper to the win- 
dow-sash so that it could be seen from with- 
out, then pulled down the blinds, and locked 
the door. His fun-loving nature rose superior 
to his rage for the moment. «There ’ll be the 
devil to pay in this burg before two hours.» 

He slipped out the back way, taking the 
keys with him. 

«I ’ll go and tell uncle, and then we ’ll see 
if Jim can’t turn in the house on our ac- 
count,» he thought, as he harnessed a team 
to drive out to McPhail’s. 

The first man to try the door was an ol: 
Norwegian in a spotted Mackinac jacket and 
a fur cap, with the inevitable little red tip- 
pet about his neck. He turned the knob, 
knocked, and at last saw the writing, which 
he could not read, and went away to tel! 
Johnson that the bank was closed. Johnson 
thought nothing special of that: it was early, 
and they were n’t very particular to open on 
time, anyway. 

Then the barber across the street tried to 
get in to have a bill changed. Trying to 
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peer in the window, he saw the notice, 
which he read with a grin. 

«One o’ Link’s jobs,» he explained to the 
fellows in the shop. «He’s too darned lazy 
to open on time, so he puts up notice that 
the bank is bu’sted.» 

« Let ’s go and see.» 

«Don’t do it! He ’s watchin’ to see us all 
rush across and look. Just keep quiet, and 
see the solid citizens rear around.» 

Old Orrin McIlvaine came out of the post- 
office and tried the door next, then stood for 
a long time reading the notice, and at last 
walked thoughtfully away. Soon he returned, 
to the merriment of the fellows in the barber 
shop, with two or three solid citizens who had 
been smoking an after-breakfast cigar and 
planning a deer-hunt. They stood before the 
window in a row, and read the notice. Mc- 
Ilvaine gesticulated with his cigar. 

«Gentlemen, there ’s a pig loose here.» 

«One o’ Link’s jokes, I reckon.» 

« But that’s Sanford’s writin’. An’ here it 
is nine o’clock, and no one round. I don’t 
like the looks of it, myself.» 

The crowd thickened; the fellows came out 
of the blacksmith shop, while the jokers in 
the barber shop smote their knees and yelled 
with merriment. 

« What’s up?» queried Vance, coming up, 
and repeating the universal question. 

Mcllvaine pointed at the poster with his 
cigar. 

Vance read the notice, while the crowd 
waited silently. 

« What ye think of it?» asked some one, 
impatiently. Vance smoked a moment. 

«Can’t say. Where ’s Jim?» 

« That ’s it! Where is he?» 

« Best way to find out is to send a boy up 
to the house.» He called a boy, and sent him 
scurrying up the street. 

The crowd now grew sober and discussed. 
possibilities. 

« If that’s true, it’s the worst crack on the 
head J ever had,» said McIlvaine. « Seventeen 
hundred dollars is my pile in there.» He took 
a seat on the window-sill. 

« Well, I’m tickled to death to think I got 
my little stake out before anything hap- 
pened.» 

« When you think of it—what security did 
he ever give?» McIlvaine continued. 

« Not a cent—not a red cent.» 

« No, sir; we simply banked on him. Now, 
he’s a good fellow, an’ this may be a joke 
0’ Link’s; but the fact is, it might ’a’ hap- 
pened. Well, sonny?» he said to the boy, 
who came running up. 

Voi. LV.—119-120. 
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« Link ain’t to home, an’ Mrs. Sanford she 
says Jim ’s sick, an’ can’t come down.» 

There was a silence. «Anybody see him 
this morning?» asked Wilson. 

« Yes; I saw him,» said Vance. 
bad, too.» 

The crowd changed; people came and 
went, some to get news, some to carry it 
away. In a short time the whole town knew 
the bank had « bu’st all to smash.» Farmers 
drove along, and stopped to find out what it 
all meant. The more they talked, the more 
excited they grew; and «Scoundrel,» and «I 
always had my doubts of that feller,» were 
phrases growing more frequent. 

The list of the victims grew until it was 
evident that nearly all of the savings of a 
dozen or more depositors were swallowed up, 
and the sum reached was nearly twenty 
thousand dollars. 

« What did he do with it?» was the ques- 
tion. He never gambled or drank. He lived 
frugally. There was no apparent cause for 
this failure of a trusted insfitution. 

It was beginning to snow in great, damp, 
driving flakes, which melted as they fell, giv- 
ing to the street a strangeness and gloom 
that were impressive. The men left the side- 
walk at last, and gathered in the saloons and 
stores to continue the discussion. 

The crowd at the railroad saloon was very 
decided in its belief. Sanford had pocketed 
the money and skipped. That yarn about his 
being at home sick was a blind. Some went 
so far as to say that it was almighty curious 
where Link was, hinting darkly that the bank 
ought to be broken into, and so on. 

Upon this company burst Barney and Sam 
Mace from «Hogan’s Corners.» They were 
excited by the news, and already inflamed 
with drink. 

«Say!» yelled Barney; «any o’ you fellers 
know anything about Jim Sanford ? » 

«No. Why? Got any money there?» 

«Yes; and I’m goin’ to git it out, if I 
haf to smash the door in.» 

«That ’s the talk!» shouted some of the 
loafers. They sprang up and surrounded 
Barney. There was something in his voice 
that aroused all their latent ferocity. 

«I’m goin’ to get into that bank an’ see 
how things look, an’ then I ’m goin’ to find 
Sanford an’ get my money, or pound —— out 
of ’im, one o’ the six.» 

«Go find him first. He’s up home, sick— 
so ’s his wife.» 

«I ll see whether he ’s sick ’r not. I ll 
drag ’im out by the scruff o’ the neck! Come 
on!» He ended with a sudden resolution, 
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leading the way out into the street, where 
the falling snow was softening the dirt into 
a sticky mud. 

A rabble of a dozen or two of men and 
boys followed Mace up the street. He led the 
way with great strides, shouting his threats. 
As they passed along, women thrust their 
heads out at the windows, asking, « What ’s 
the matter?» And some one answered each 
time, in a voice of unconcealed delight: 

«Sanford ’s stole all the money in the 
bank, and they ’re goin’ up to lick ’im. Come 
on if ye want to see the fun.» 

In a few moments the street looked as if 
an alarm of fire had been sounded. Half the 
town seemed to be out, and the other half 
coming— women in shawls, like squaws; chil- 
dren capering and laughing; young men 
grinning at the girls who came out and 
stood at the gates. 

Some of the citizens tried to stop it. 
Vance found the constable looking on, and 
ordered him to,do his duty and stop that 
crowd. 

«I can’t do anything,» he said helplessly. 
«They ain’t done nawthin’ yet, an’ I don’t 
know—» 

«Oh, git out! They ’re goin’ up there to 
whale Jim, an’ you know it. If you don’t stop 
’em, I ll telephone f’r the sheriff, and have 
you arrested with ’em.» 

Under this pressure, the constable ran 
along after the crowd, in an attempt to stop 
it. He reached them as they stood about 
the little porch of the house, packed closely 
aréend Barney and Sam, who said nothing, 
but followed Barney like his shadow. If the 
sun had been shining, it might not have hap- 
pened as it did; but there was a semi-obscur- 
ity, a weird half-light shed by the thick sky 
and falling snow, which somehow encouraged 
the enraged ruffians, who pounded on the door 
just as the pleading voice of the constable 
was heard. 

«Hold on, gentlemen! This is ag’inst the 
law—» 

« Law to !» said some one. «This is a 
case f’r something besides law.» 

«Open up there!» roared the raucous 
voice of Barney Mace, as he pounded at the 
door fiercely. 

The door opened, and the wife appeared, 
one child in her arms, the other at her side. 

« What do you want?» 

« Where ’s that banker? Tell the thief to 
come out here! We want to talk with him.» 

The woman did not quail, but her face 
seemed a ghastly yellow, seen through the 
falling snow. 
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«He can’t come. He’s sick.» 

«Sick! We ’ll sick ’im! Tell ’im t’ come 
out, or we ’!] snake ’im out by the heels.» The 
crowd laughed. The worst elements of the 
saloons surrounded the two half-savage men. 
It was amusing to.them to see the woman 
face them all in that way. 

« Where’s McPhail?» Vance inquired anx- 
iously. «Somebody find McPhail.» 

«Stand out o’ the way!» snarled Barney, 
as he pushed the struggling woman aside. 

The wife raised her voice to that wild, 
animal-like pitch a woman uses when des- 
perate. 

«I sha’n’t do it, I tell you! Help!» 

«Keep out o’ my way, or I ‘ll wring yr 
neck f’r yeh.» 

She struggled with him, but he pushed her 
aside, and entered the room. 

« What ’s goin’ on here?» called the ring- 
ing voice of Andrew McPhail, who had just 
driven up with Link. 

Several of the crowd looked over their 
shoulders at McPhail. 

« Hello, Mac, just in time. Oh, nawthin’. 
Barney ’s callin’ on the banker, that ’s all.» 

Over the heads of the crowd, packed 
struggling about the door, came the wo- 
man’s scream again. McPhail dashed around 
the crowd, running two or three of them 
down, and entered the back door. Vance, 
Mcllvaine, and Lincoln followed him. 

«Cowards!» the wife said, as the ruffians 
approached the bed. They swept her aside, 
but paused an instant before the glance of 
the sick man’s eye. He lay there, desper- 
ately, deathly sick. The blood throbbed in 
his whirling brain, his eyes were bloodshot 
and blinded, his strength was gone. He 
could hardly speak. He partly rose, and 
stretched out his hand, and then fell back. 

« Kill me—if you want to—but let her— 
alone. She ’s—» 

The children were crying. The wind 
whistled drearily across the room, carrying 
the evanescent flakes of soft snow over the 
heads of the pausing, listening crowd in the 
doorway. Quick steps were heard. 

«Hold on there!» cried McPhail as he 
burst into the room. He seemed an angel 
of God to the wife and mother. 

He spread his great arms in a gesture 
which suggested irresistible strength and 
resolution. 

«Clear out! Out with ye!» 

No man had ever seen him look like that 
before. He awed them with the look in his 
eyes. His long service as sheriff gave him 
authority. He hustled them, cuffed them 
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out of the door like school-boys. Barney 
backed out, cursing. He knew McPhail too 
well to refuse to obey. 

McPhail pushed Barney out, shut the door 
behind him, and stood on the steps looking 
at the crowd. 

« Well, you ’re a great lot! You fellers, 
would ye jump on a sick man? What ye 
think ye ’re all doin’, anyhow?» 

The crowd laughed. «Hey, Mac; give us 
a speech!» 

« You ought to be booted, the whole lot 0’ 
yeh!» he replied. 

«That houn’ in there ’s run the bank into 
the ground, with every cent o’ money we ’d 
put in,» said Barney. «Is’pose ye know that.» 

« Well, s’pose he has—what ’s the use 0’ 
jumpin’ on ’im?» 

«Git it out of his hide.» 

«I ’ve heerd that talk before. How much 
you got in?» 

«Two hundred dollars.» 

« Well, I’ve got two thousand.» The crowd 
saw the point. 

«I guess if anybody was goin’ t’ take it 
out of his hide, I’d be the man; but I want 
the feller to live and have a chance to pay 
it back. Killin’ ’im is a dead loss.» 

«That ’sso!» shouted somebody. «Macain’t 
no fool, if he does chaw hay,» said another, 
and the crowd laughed. They were losing 
that frenzy, largely imitative and involun- 
tary, which actuates a mob. There was some- 
thing counteracting in the ex-sheriff’s cool, 
humorous tone. 

« Give us the rest of it, Mac!» 

« The rest of it is—clear out o’ here, ’r Ill 
boot every mother’s son of yeh!» 

«Can’t do it!» 

«Come down an’ try it!» 

Mcllvaine opened the door and looked out. 

«Mac, Mrs. Sanford wants to say some- 
thing—if it ’s safe.» 

«Safe as eatin’ dinner.» 

Mrs. Sanford came out, looking pale and 
almost like a child as she stood beside her 
defender’s towering bulk. But her face was 
resolute. 

«That money will be paid back,» she said, 
«dollar for dollar, if you ’ll just give us a 
chance. As soon as Jim gets well enough 
every cent will be paid, if I live.» 

The crowd received this little speech in 
silence. One or two said in low voices: 

«That ’s business. She ’ll do it, too, if any 
one can.» 

Barney pushed his way through the crowd 
with contemptuous curses. «The —— she 
will!» he said. 
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« We'll see ’t you have a chance,» McPhail 
and MclIlvaine assured Mrs. Sanford. 

She went in and closed the door. 

« Now git!» said Andrew, coming down the 
steps. The crowd scattered with laughing 
taunts. He turned, and entered the house. 
The rest drifted off down the street through 
the soft flurries of snow, and in a few mo- 
ments the street assumed its usual appear- 
ance. 

The failure of the bank and the raid on the 
banker had passed into history. 


V. 


IN the light of the days of calm afterthought 
which followed, this attempt upon the peace 
of the Sanford home grew more monstrous, 
and helped largely to mitigate the feeling 
against the banker. Besides, he had not run 
away; that was a strong point in his favor. 

«Don’t that show,» argued Vance in the 
post-office— «don’t that show he didn’t intend 
to steal? An’ don’t it show he ’s goin’ to try 
to make things square? » 

«I guess we might as well think that as 
anything.» 

«I claim the boys has a right t’ take 
sumpthin’ out o’ his hide,» Bent Wilson stub- 
bornly insisted. 

«Ain’t enough t’ go round,» laughed 
McPhail. «Besides, I can’t have it. Link 
an’ I own the biggest share in ’im, an’ we 
can’t have him hurt.» 

McIlvaine and Vance grinned. «That ’s a 
fact, Mac. We four fellers are the main 
losers. He ’s ours, an’ we can’t have him 
foundered ’r crippled ’r cut up in any way. 
Ain’t that woman of his gritty?» 

« Gritty ain’t no name for her. She’s goin’ 
into business.» 

«So I hear. They say Jim was crawling 
around a little yesterday. I did n’t see ’im.» 

«I did. He looks pretty streak-id—now 
you bet.» 

« Wha’ ’d he say for himself?» 

«Oh, said give ’im time—he ’d fix it 
all up.» 

«How much time?» 

«Time enough. Hain’t been able to look 
at a book since. Say, ain’t it a little curious 
he was so sick just then—sick as a p’isened 
dog?» 

The two men looked at each otherin a man- 
ner most comically significant. The thought 
of poison was in the mind of each. 

It was under these trying circumstances 
that Sanford began to crawl about, a week 
or ten days after his sickness. It was really 
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the most terrible punishment for him. Be- 
fore, everybody used to sing out, «Hello, 
Jim!» or « Mornin’, banker,» or some other 
jovial, heart-warming salutation. Now, as 
he went down the street, the groups of men 
smoking on the sunny side of the stores 
ignored him, or looked at him with scornful 
eyes. 

Sitiely said, « Hello, Jim!»—not even Mc- 
Phail or Vance. They nodded merely, and 
went on with their smoking. The children 
followed him and stared at him without 
compassion. They had heard him called a 
scoundrel and a thief too often at home to 
feel any pity for his pale face. 

After his first trip down the street, bright 
with the December sunshine, he came home 
in a bitter, weak mood, smarting, aching with 
a poignant self-pity over the treatment he 
had received from his old cronies. 

«It ’s all your fault,» he burst out to his 
wife. «If youd only let me go away and look 
up another place, I would n’t have to put up 
with all these sneers and insults.» 

« What sneers and insults?» she asked, 
coming over to him. 

« Why, nobody ’Il speak to me.» 

« Won’t Mr. McPhail and Mr. Mcllvaine? » 

« Yes; but not as they used to.» 

« You can’t blame ’em, Jim. You must go 
to work and win back their confidence.» 

«I can’t do that. Let ’s go away, Nell, and 
try again.» 

Her mouth closed firmly. A hard look 
came into her eyes. 

« You can go if you want to, Jim. I’m 
goin’ to stay right here till we can leave hon- 
orably. We can’t run away from this. It 
would follow us anywhere we went; and it 
would get worse the farther we went.» 

He knew the unyielding quality of his 
wife’s resolution, and from that moment he 
submitted to his fate. He loved his wife and 
children with a passionate love that made 
life, with them, among the citizens he had 
robbed, better than life anywhere else on 
earth; he had no power to leave them. 

As soon as possible he went over his 
books, and found out that he owed, above all 
notes coming in, about eleven thousand dol- 
lars. This was a large sum to look forward 
to paying by anything he could do in the 
Siding, now that his credit was gone. No- 
body would take him as a clerk, and there 
was nothing else to be done except manual 
labor, and he was not strong enough for that. 

His wife, however, had a plan. She sent 
East to friends for a little money at once, 
and with a few hundred dollars opened a 
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little store in time for the holiday trade— 
wall-paper, notions, light dry-goods, toys, 
and millinery. She did her own housework 
and attended to her shop in a grim, uncom- 
plaining fashion, that made Sanford feel 
like a criminal in her presence. He could n't 
propose to help her in the store, for he knew 
the people would refuse to trade with him, 
so he attended to the children and did little 
things about the house for the first few 
months of the winter. 

His life for a time was abjectly pitiful. He 
did n’t know what to do. He had lost his 
footing, and, worst of all, he felt that his 
wife no longer respected him. She loved and 
pitied him, but she no longer looked up to 
him. She went about her work and down to 
her store with a silent, resolute, uncommuni- 
cative air, utterly unlike her former sunny, 
domestic self, so that even she seemed alien 
like the rest. If he had been ill, Vance and 
McPhail would have attended him; as it was, 
they could not help him. 

She already had the sympathy of the en- 
tire town, and Mcllvaine had said: «If you 
need more money, you can have it, Mrs. 
Sanford. Call on us at any time.» 

«Thank you. I don’t think I ’ll need it. 
All I ask is your trade,» she replied. «I 
don’t ask anybody to pay more ’n a thing ’s 
worth, either. I ’m goin’ to sell goods on 
business principles, and I expect folks to buy 
of me because I ’m selling reliable goods as 
cheap as anybody else.» 

Her business was successful from the 
start, but she did not allow herself to get 
too confident. 

« This is a kind of charity trade. It won't 
last on that basis. Folks ain’t goin’ to buy 
of me because I’m poor—not very long,» she 
said to Vance, who went in to congratulate 
her on her booming trade during Christmas 
and New Year. 

Vance called so often, advising or con- 
gratulating her, that the boys joked ‘him. 
«Say, looky here! You ’re goin’ to get into 
a peck o’ trouble with your wife yet. You 
spend about half y’r time in the new store.» 

Vance looked serene as he replied, «I ’d 
stay longer and go oftener if I could.» 

« Well, if you ain’t cheekier ’n ol’ cheek! 
I should think you ’d be ashamed to say it.» 

«’Shamed of it? I’m proud of it! As I tell 
my wife, if I ’d ’a’ met Mis’ Sanford when we 
was both young, they would n’t ’a’ be’n no 
such present arrangement.» 

The new life made its changes in Mrs. 
Sanford. She grew thinner and graver, but 
as she went on, and trade steadily increased, 
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a feeling of pride, a sort of exultation, came 
into her soul and shone from her steady eyes. 
It was glorious to feel that she was holding 
her own with men in the world, winning 
their respect, which is better than their flat- 
tery. She arose each day at five o’clock with 
a distinct pleasure, for her physical health 
was excellent, never better. 

She began todream. She could pay off five 
hundred dollars a year of the interest—per- 
haps she could pay some of the principal, if 
all went well. Perhaps in a year or two she 
could take a larger store, and, if Jim got 
something to do, in ten years they could pay 
it all off—every cent! She talked with busi- 
ness men, and read and studied, and felt each 
day a firmer hold on affairs. 

Sanford got the agency of an insurance 
company or two, and earned a few dollars 
during the spring. In June things brightened 
up a little. The money for a note of a thou- 
sand dollars fell due—a note he had consid- 
ered virtually worthless, but the debtor, 
having had a «streak o’ luck,» sent seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. Sanford at once 
called a meeting of his creditors, and paid 
them, pro rata, a thousand dollars. The 
meeting took place in his wife’s store, and 
in making the speech Sanford said: 

«I tell you, gentlemen, if you ’ll only give 
us a Chance, we ’ll clear this thing all up— 
that is, the principal. We can’t—» 

« Yes, we can, James. We can pay it all, 
principal and interest. We owe the interest 
just as much as the rest.» It was evident 
that there was to be no letting down while 
she lived. 

The effect of this payment was marked. 
The general feeling was much more kindly 
than before. Most of the fellows dropped 
back into the habit of calling him Jim; but, 
after all, it was not like the greeting of old, 
when he was «banker.» Still the gain in con- 
fidence found a reflex in him. His shoulders, 
which had begun to droop a little, lifted, and 
his eyes brightened. 

« We ’ll win yet,» he began to say. 

«She ’s a-holdin’ of ’im right to time,» 
Mrs. Bingham said. 

It was shortly after this that he got the 
agency for a new cash-delivery system, and 
went on the road with it, traveling in north- 
ern Wisconsin and Minnesota. He came back 
after a three weeks’ trip, quite jubilant. 
«I ’ve made a hundred dollars, Nell. I’m 
= oF if this helds out, and I guess it 


In the following November, just a year 
after the failure, they celebrated the day, at 
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her suggestion, by paying interest on the un- 
paid sums they owed. 

«I could pay a little more on the principal,» 
she explained; « but I guess it ’ll be better to 
use it for my stock. I can pay better divi- 
dends next year.» 

« Take y’r time, Mrs. Sanford,» Vance said. 

Of course she could not escape criticism. 
There were the usual number of women who 
noticed that she kept her «young uns» in 
the latest style, when as a matter of fact she 
sat up nights to make their little things. 
They also noticed that she retained her house 
and her furniture. 

«If I was in her place, seems to me, I ’d 
turn in some o’ my fine furniture towards my 
debts,» Mrs. Sam Gilbert said spitefully. 

She did not even escape calumny. Mrs. 
Sam Gilbert darkly hinted at certain « goin’s 
on durin’ his bein’ away. Lit up till after 
mid-night some nights. I c’n see her winder 
from. mine.» 

Rose McPhail, one of Mrs. Sanford’s most 
devoted friends, asked quietly, «Do you sit 
up all night t’ see?» 

«S’posin’ I do!» she snapped. «I can’t 
sleep with such things goin’ on.» 

«If it Il do you any good, Jane, I ’ll say 
that she ’s settin’ up there sewin’ for the 
children. If you ’d keep your nose out 0’ 
other folks’ affairs, and attend better to 
your own, your house would n’t look like a 
pig-pen, an’ your children like A-rabs.» 

But in spite of a few annoyances of this 
character, Mrs. Sanford found her new life 
wholesomer and broader than her old life, 
and the pain of her loss grew less poignant. 


VI. 


ONE day in spring, in the lazy, odorous 
hush of the afternoon, the usual number of 
loafers were standing on the platform, wait- 
ing for the train. The sun was going down 
the slope toward the hills, through a warm 
April haze. 

« Hello!» exclaimed the man who always 
sees things first. « Here comes Mrs. Sanford 
and the ducklings.» 

Everybody looked. 

« Ain’t goin’ off, is she?» 

« Nope; guess not. Meet somebody, prob’ly 
Sanford.» 

« Well, somethin’ ’s up. She don’t often 
get out o’ that store.» 

« Le’’s see; he ’s been gone most o’ the win- 
ter, hain’t he?» 

« Yes; went away about New Year's.» 

Mrs. Sanford came past, leading a child by 
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each hand, nodding and smiling to friends; 
for all seemed friends. She looked very 
resolute and businesslike in her plain dark 
dress, with a dull flame of color at the 
throat, while the broad hat she wore gave 
her face a touch of piquancy very charming. 
Evidently she was in excellent spirits, and 
Jaughed and chatted in quite a care-free way. 

She was now an institution at the Siding. 
Her store had grown in proportions yearly, 
until it was as large and commodious as any 
inthe town. The drummers for dry-goods all 
called there, and the fact that she did not 
sell any groceries at all did not deter the 
drummers for grocery houses from calling to 
see each time if she had n’t decided to put 
in a stock of groceries. 

These keen-eyed young fellows had spread 
her fame all up.and down the road. She had 
captured them, not by beauty, but by her 
pluck, candor, honesty, and by a certain fear- 
less but reserved camaraderie. She was not 
afraid of them, or of anybody else, now. 

The train whistled, and everybody turned 
to watch it as it came pushing around the 
bluff like a huge hound on a trail, its nose 
close to the ground. Among the first to 
alight was Sanford, in a shining new silk 
hat and a new suit of clothes. He was smil- 
ing gaily as he fought his way through the 
crowd tohiswife’sside. « Hello!» he shouted. 
«I thought I ’d see you all here.» 

« W’y, Jim, ain’t you cuttin’ a swell?» 

« A swell! Well, who’s got a better right? 
A man wants to look as well as he can when 
he comes home to such a family.» 

«Hello, Jim! That plug ’ll never do.» 

«Hello, Vance! Yes; but it ’s got to do. 
Say, you tell all the fellers that ’s got any- 
thing ag’inst me to come around to-morrow 
night to the store. I want to make some kind 
of a settlement.» 

«All right, Jim. 
dividend ? » 

«That ’s what I am,» he beamed, as he 
walked off with his wife, who was studying 
him sharply. 

«Jim, what ails you?» 

« Nothin’; I ’m all right.» 

«But this new suit? And the hat? And 
the necktie? » 

He laughed merrily—so merrily, in fact, 
that his wife looked at him the more anx- 
iously. He appeared to be in a queer state of 
intoxication—a state that made him happy 
without impairing his faculties, however. He 
turned suddenly, and put his lips down to- 
ward her ear. «Well, Nell, I can’t hold in 
any longer. We ’ve struck it!» 


Goin’ to pay a new 
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«Struck what?» 

« Well, you see that derned fool partner o’ 
mine got me to go into a lot o’ land in the 
copper country. That ’s where all the trou- 
ble came. He got awfully let down. Well, 
he ’s had some surveyors to go up there 
lately and look it over, and the next thing 
we knew the Superior Mining Company came 
along, an’ wanted to buy it. Of course we 
did n’t want to sell just then.» 

They had reached the store door, and he 
paused. 

« We’ll go right home to supper,» she said. 
«The girls will look out for things till I get 
back.» 

They walked on together, the children 
laughing and playing ahead. 

« Well, upshot of it is, I sold out my share 
to Osgood for twenty thousand dollars.» 

She stopped, and stared at him. «Jim— 
Gordon Sanford! » 

«Fact! I can prove it.» He patted his 
breast pocket mysteriously. «Ten thousand 
right there.» 

« Gracious sakes alive! How dare you carry 
so much money?» 

«I ’m mighty glad o’ the chance.» He 
grinned. 

They walked on almost in silence, with only 
a word now and then. She seemed to be think- 
ing deeply, and he did n’t want to disturb her. 
It was a delicious spring hour. The snow was 
all gone, even under the hedges. The roads 
were warm and brown. The red sun was flood- 
ing the valley with a misty, rich-colored light, 
and against the orange and gold of the sky 
the hills stood in Tyrian purple. Wagons 
were rattling along the road. Men on the 
farms in the edge of the village could be 
heard whistling at their work. A discordant 
jangle of a neighboring farmer’s supper-bell 
announced that it was time «to turn out.» 

Sanford was almost as gay as a lover. He 
seemed to be on the point of regaining his 
old place in his wife’s respect. Somehow the 
possession of the package of money in his 
pocket seemed to make him more worthy of 
her, to put him more on an equality with her. 

As they reached the little one-story square 
cottage, he sat down on the porch, where the 
red light fell warmly, and romped with the 
children, while hig wife went in and took off 
her things. She «kept a girl» now, so that the 
work of getting supper did not devolve en- 
tirely upon her. She came out soon to call 
them all to the supper-table in the little 
kitchen back of the sitting-room. 

The children were wild with delight to 
have «poppa» back, and the meal was the 
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merriest they had had for a long time. The 
doors and windows were open, and the spring 
evening air came in, laden with the sweet, 
suggestive smell of bare ground. The alert 
chuckle of an occasional robin could be 
heard. 

Mrs. Sanford looked up from her tea. 
«There ’s one thing I don’t like, Jim, and 
that ’s the way that money comes. You 
did n’t—you did n’t really earn it.» 

«Oh, don’t worry yourself about that. 
That ’s the way things go. It’s just luck.» 

« Well, I can’t see it just that way. It 
seems to me just—like gambling. You win, 
but—but somebedy else must lose.» 

« Oh, well, look a-here; if you go to lookin’ 
too sharp into things like that, you ’ll find a 
good ’eal of any business like gamblin’» 

She said no more, but her face remained 
clouded. On the way down to the:store they 
met Lincoln. 

«Come down to the store, Link, and bring 
Joe. I want to talk with yeh.» 

Lincoln stared, but said, « All right.» Then 
added,as the others walked away: « Well, that 
feller ain’t got no cheek t’ talk to me like 
that—more cheek ’n a gov’ment mule!» 

Jim took a seat near the door, and watched 
his wife as she went about the store. She 
employed two clerks now, while she attended 
tothe booksand the cash. He thought how dif- 
ferent she was, and he liked (and, in a way, 
feared) her cool, businesslike manner, her 
self-possession, and her smileless conversa- 
tion with a drummer who came in. Jim was 
puzzled. He did n’t quite understand the 
peculiar effect his wife’s manner had upon 
him. 

Outside word had passed around that Jim 
had got back, and that something was in the 
wind, and the fellows began to drop in. When 
MePhail came in and said, «Hello!» in his 
hearty way, Sanford went over to his wife 
and said: 

«Say, Nell, I can’t stand this. I ’m goin’ 
to get rid o’ this money right off, now /» 

« Very well; just as you please.» 

« Gents,» he began, turning his back to the 
counter, and smiling blandly on them, one 
thumb in his vest pocket, « any o’ you fellers 
got anything against the Lumber County 
Bank—any certificates of deposit, or notes? » 

Two or three nodded, and McPhail said 
humorously, slapping his pocket, «I always 
go loaded.» 

«Produce your paper, gents,» continued 
Sanford, with a dramatic whang of a lea- 
thern wallet down into his palm. «I’m buy- 
ing up all paper on the bank.» 
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It was a superbstroke. The fellows whistled 
and stared and swore at one another. This 
was coming down on them. Link was dumb 
with amazement as he received sixteen hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in crisp new bills. 

« Andrew, it ’s your turn next.» Sanford’s 
tone was actually patronizing as he faced 
McPhail. 

«I was jokin’. I ain’t got my certificate 
here.» E 

«Don’t matter—don’t matter. Here’s fif- 
teen hundred dollars. Just give us a receipt, 
and bring the certif. any time. I want to 
get rid o’ this stuff right now.» 

«Say, Jim, we ’d like to know jest—jest 
where this windfall comes from,» said Vance, 
as he took his share. 

«Comes from the copper country,» was all 
he ever said about it. 

«I don’t see where he invested,» Link said. 
« Was n’t a scratch of a pen to show that he 
invested anything while he was in the bank. 
Guess that ’s where our money went.» 

« Well, I ain’t squealin’,» said Vance. «I’m 
glad to get out of it without asking any ques- 
tions. I ’ll tell yeh one thing, though,» he 
added, as they stood outside the door; «we’d 
’a’ never smelt of our money again, if it 
had n’t ’a’ been f’r that woman in there. 
She ’d ’a’ paid it alone if Jim had n’t ’a’ made 
this strike, whereas he never ’d ’a’—well, all 
right. We ’re out of it.» 


IT was one of the greatest moments of San- 
ford’s life. He expanded in it. He was as 
pleasantly aware of the glances of his 
wife as he used to be when, as a clerk, he 
saw her pass and look in at the window where 
he sat dreaming over his ledger. 

As for her, she was going over the whole 
situation from this new standpoint. He had 
been weak, he had fallen in her estimation, 
and yet, as he stood there, so boyish in his 
exultation, the father of her children, she 
loved him with a touch of maternal tender- 
ness and hope, and her heart throbbed in an 
unconscious, swift determination to do him 
good. She no longer deceived herself. She 
was his equal—in some ways his superior. 
Her love had friendship in it, but less of sex, 
and no adoration. 

As she blew out the lights, stepped out 
on the walk, and turned the key in the 
lock, he said, « Well, Nellie, you won’t have 
to do that any more.» 

« No; I won’t have to, but I guess I’ll keep 
on just the same, Jim.» 

«Keep on? What'for?» 

« Well, I rather like it.» 
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«But you don’t need to—» 

«I like being my own boss,» she said. 
«I’ve done a lot o’ figuring, Jim, these last 
three years, and it ’s kind o’ broadened me, 
I hope. I can’t go back where I was. I’ma 
better woman than I was before, and I hope 
and believe that I ’m better able to be a real 
mother to my children.» 

Jim looked up at the moon filling the 
warm, moist air with a transfiguring light 
that fell in a luminous mist on the distant 
hills. «I know one thing, Nellie; I’m a bet- 
ter man than I was before, and it’s all owin’ 
to you.» 

His voice trembled a little, and the sym- 
pathetic tears came into her eyes. She 
did n’t speak at once—she could n’t. At 
last she stopped him by a touch on the arm. 


RNG OZ c 
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The Political Bearing of “Three Meals a Day.” 


HEN one manifestation of a moral disease is cured, 

men sometimes think that the disease itself is rooted 
out, until another form of it unpleasantly shows itself. 
It is well to be optimistic enough to believe that the 
world is getting « better »; but it is well to be philosophic 
enough to understand that the evils and immoralities 
which were glaring in the past, even though for a time 
apparently cured, are likely to manifest themselves in 
the present and the future, though in different forms, 
and often in moderated intensity, until that good time 
coming, in this world or the next, when, the processes 
of evolution or of grace finally completed, « men shall 
to angels turn.» 

Not that there is not, on the whole, visible progress 
made on moral lines. Public opinion, which is the reg- 
ulator of public morality as well as its barometer, does 
not permit certain things at the end of the nineteenth 
that it permitted in former centuries, though it occa- 
sionally permits public crimes as black as almost any in 
the old days. Christian sovereigns do not, as formerly, 
procure the assassination of their enemies, as Philip of 
Spain cheerfully instigated the murder of William of 
Orange. Political assassination by proxy is certainly 
not now considered respectable. But take another form 
of public crime—the practice of torturing criminals, as 
a preliminary to execution. That is no longer a legal 
practice; in fact, we see the law attempt, by new and 
scientific methods, to make less painful the fatal ordeal. 
And yet we have seen in America not only a recrudes- 
cence of lynch-law, but, along with illegal execution, the 
illegal reintroduction of the most horrible ante-mortem 
tortures. 
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«Jim, I want a partner in my store. Let 
us begin again, right here. I can’t say that 
I’ll ever feel just as I did once—I don’t know 
as it’s right to. I looked up to you too much. 
I expected too much of you, too. Let’s be- 
gin again, as equal partners.» She held out 
her hand, as one man to another. He took 
it wonderingly. 

« All right, Nell; I ’Il do it» 

Then, as he put his arm around her, she 
held up her lips to be kissed. « And we ’ll be 
happy again— happy as we deserve, I s’pose,» 
she said, with a smile and a sigh. 

«It ’s almost like getting married again, 
Nell,—for me.» - 

As they walked off up the sidewalk in the 
soft moonlight, their arms were interlocked. 

They loitered like a couple of lovers. 


To turn to public crimes of venality, the custom on 
the part of kings and statesmen of paying secretly, in 
cash, for political service rendered by citizens or for- 
eigners is no longer the universal practice. This custom 
of statesmanship and diplomacy has greatly diminished 
among the highly civilized nations; though not so greatly, 
perhaps, in their dealings with communities of inferior 
civilization. 

Again, the purchase of votes on the part of candidates 
has passed from the usual and the not altogether dis- 
reputable to the unusual and the disreputable. In Eng- 
gland, bribery at elections, even in the most indirect 
way, is not only minutely forbidden, but the practice, if - 
not extinguished, works by extremely remote methods. 
In America, while direct vote-buying continues, it is be- 
ing reduced in quantity by law and by public opinion; and 
in both countries it is nowadays thoroughly disreputable 
and dishonoring. 

And yet—and now we speak only of American con- 
ditions—any one who supposes that the moral disease 
at the back of the various forms of political bribery has 
nearly disappeared is in a state of fatuous unenlighten- 
ment. It is probable that downright, obvious corrup- 
tion is less than at other periods in our history, and the 
progress of the merit system in displacing the spoils 
system is most salutary and encouraging. 

But the natural and desirable conflict for the means 
of living, the necessity of « three meals a day,» the pres- 
sure to obtain support for self and family, leads not only 
to the best and most ennobling uses of human energies, 
but tends also to a demand so universal and tremendous - 
that, humanity being what it is, the supply is inevitably 
tainted in part with corruption. It is fortunate that 
the very constitution of the business world necessitates 
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at least a conventional honesty, or this infinity of pres- 
sure for support would more often lead to short cuts to 
obtain money for such needs. The effect of this pres- 
sure for support upon political conditions may bé said 
to be at the bottom net only of many of the more notori- 
ous acts of political corruption, but it is at the bottom 
of the boss system itself. 

Of course at the back of political corruption there 
are other passions besides the passion for the mere 
means of living. There is the desire not merely for 
the wherewithals of life, but for its more refined com- 
forts, for its pleasures, for its distinctions; there is 
the «love of the game,» there is social ambition, and 
the love of power. The senator who virtually buys 
his place, either with money or with some form of 
patronage, is corrupt for another reason than the need 
of winning a decent maintenance for his family; but the 
money he has let loose in his State, and the federal, 
State, or other offices he distributes among the little 
army of his retainers, furnish simply a supply to the 
demand of their necessities. The men who, as political 
strikers and heelers, obtain a livelihood in politics take 
part in a system of corruption that, if unchecked, would 
eat the life out of the republic. But they have not 
enough imagination to realize this. Theyare,as a fact, 
often in many ways good citizens, frequently live a life 
largely dominated by religious emotions, and would die for 
their country in any foreign war, though they themselves 
constitute a public enemy more dangerous to the nation 
than any armed foe that ships can land on our shores. 

The fact that, in one way or another, a considerable 


part of our population has set its mind upon getting all 
or part of its living out of the national, State, or civic 
government is a reason for a good part of the political 


immoralities of the day. In our largest American 
city we find just now thoroughly triumphant the prin- 
ciple of using the government for the direct support 
of the retainers of a political organization, and the in- 
direct enrichment of certain of its leaders. The object- 
lesson is the more effective, in this case, because the 
organization happens to be a secret one, and the bene- 
fits of its success at the polls are restricted to those who 
are personally obsequious to a single leader. Though 
not in office himself, he rules the city absolutely, through 
the agents named by him for the various offices. The 


civil-service reform and other laws furnish an obstacle - 


to the working out of the boss’s plan; but ways are sought 
in many instances of overcoming or minimizing these 
obstructions. The political machine perfunctorily op- 
posing the boss is given some of the places for its re- 
tainers, under a convenient arrangement known as the 
bi-partizan system of commissions. In one American 
community the understanding as to the distribution 
of offices is said to have been so amicably established 
that the « opposing» bosses agreed that the booty in 
dispute should be simply a fifth of all—in other words, 
that the «outs» should never have less than two fifths 
of the offices, the campaigns, with their «necessary 
expenses» and heavy contributions from the men of 
wealth devoted to the «good old parties,» of course 
going merrily on as before! 

Political organizations, or machines, have become in 
America virtual labor bureaus. It is this that gives 
them much of their power, and it is partly for this rea- 
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son that they are the source of so much corruption. 
The rank and file of their active membership is made up 
largely of office-holders, office-seekers, and of men who 
expect to profit financially in some other way from con- 
nection with them. People interested in politics as such, 
rather than as a means of livelihood, sometimes wonder 
at the intensity of interest in «ward politics» on the 
part of factions of the large organizations. They won- 
der that men who care apparently nothing for political 
principles get so hot over the choice of petty leaders, 
for instance, as to « pay with their persons» to the ex- 
tent of «cleaning out» halls by bodily pressure. But, 
bless you! that is nothing to the domestic pressure upon 
these gentlemen of commanding an income to obtain 
their three meals a day, with « extras »! 

The men who run politics in the petty districts, as a 
rule, get a living out of it, directly or indirectly; and 
the larger leaders know full well that their dominance 
depends upon their ability to provide support in one way 
or another—either by cash in hand, by public office, by 
patronage obtained from subservient corporations, by 
opportunities through public contracts, or otherwise. 

One reason for the demagogic attitude and the politi- 
cal timidity of certain politicians holding representative 
positions is the fact that if they should lose their seats 
they would be totally unable to obtain an equal income, 
either on account of the condition of business in their 
districts, or because of their own lack of business abil- 
ity. Political defeat for these statesmen frequently 
threatens a lack of the means to obtain « three meals a 
day » for themselves and for those near and dear to them. 

Now, when a man’s living is imperiled he is not in a 
condition to take a disinterested view of any public 
question. We know how capitalists sometimes lose a 
sense of ethical values when their private interests are 
to be politically affected; we have seen the business men 
of a great State allow their State to be represented in 
Congress by « decadents,» because if the moral issue were 
pressed they might be in danger of losing some financial 
advantage in the adjustment, for instance, of tariff 
schedules. How, then, can we be surprised when we see 
ward politicians cling to corrupt and discredited bosses, 
and corrupt and discredited machines, when to do other- 
wise would mean for them the cutting off of the hope 
of emolument from the only source to which they are ac- 
customed to look for a subsistence? : 

The «machine» is naturally, in these circumstances, 
supported with blind and unreasoning obedience, es- 
pecially when there is mingled with interested loyalty 
to it a certain amount of disinterested loyalty to the 
party for which it is supposed to stand. It is seldom 
that in conventions, or in any public utterance, the real 
bread-and-butter reason is given for the ordinary pro- 
fessional leader’s or retainer’s loyalty to the machine. 
Except when off guard, he uses language which be- 
longs to patriotism, and he tries to excite in others the 
sentiment of patriotic party loyalty; but the loyalty with 
which he deals constantly leads to an actual reversal of 
the moral law. 

Let us refer again to the assassination of the Prince 
of Orange, in pursuance of the ban of the Spanish king 
—this time in order to illustrate the reversal of the 
moralities in public affairs. After several attempts by 
various creatures, it will be remembered, instigated by 
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the announced desire of the king, the dreadful deed was 
accomplished, to the everlasting shame of humanity. 
Thereupon the Prince of Parma congratulated Philip 
that so pernicious a man as the great and good William 
the Silent, one who had caused so much ill to Christian- 
ity, to the service of God, and to the king, had received 
the punishment worthy of hiscrimes! The relatives of 
the «sainted assassin» were promptly looked up and 
ennobled.! So, in the service of the machine which 
furnishes bread and butter,—and furnishes, too, those 
high offices which constitute an American substitute 
for «nobility,»—moral delinquency is regarded as a 
matter for reward; and good deeds, manly indepen- 
dence, conscientious and public-spirited action, are 
subjects for denunciation and political punishment. 

Take the situation in the city of New York. Accord 
and connivance with the machine now dominant in our 
city government put a man under moral suspicion in 
the community; yet under the government of that ma- 
chine interested and unmanly subserviency is, of course, 
rewarded as a virtue. On the other hand, interested 
and unmanly subserviency to the State machine of the 
opposite party is likewise rewarded; and any member of 
the legislature who simply acts as the moralists say all 
men should act,—that is, with honor, conscience, and 
independence, —every such man is marked for revenge. 

That Tammany Hall should be proud to consider it- 
self a labor bureau is natural; but its leaders are not 
intelligent enough to see that the strong appeal they 
thus make to their immediate constituents must more 
and more discredit them with the disinterested portion 
of the community. It has been amusing to note, for 
instance, the perfunctory fury of Tammany politicians 
at the importation of a few teachers for a higher grade 
of instruction by the Board of Education. That the in- 
terests of the children should be considered in making 
appointments was apparently never even suggested to 
the minds of the leaders; the positions to be filled were 
simply so many plums which should in no circum- 
stances be permitted to fall into the mouths of out- 
siders. What an unconscious revelation to all intelligent 
voters is such a barbarous view as this of the scope and 
intention of the system of public instruction! 

It can easily be seen that the political labor bureaus 
constantly tend to the lowering of their own moral 
standard and that of the community. If they give their 
energies to getting governmental employment and op- 
portunities, and try to drive out all men of honor and 
sensitive conscience, they will, of course, progress down- 
ward morally instead of upward; and that is the actual 
tendency of the party machines as we now see them. 

There are, as we have intimated, other sources of 
political corruption besides those connected with the 
search for three meals a day. That spirit of commer- 
cialism which Mr. John Jay Chapman speaks of in the 
« Atlantic Monthly» as having captured government in 
America, is responsible for a good deal of political de- 
moralization; in fact, the struggle for daily bread in the 
field of government, on which we have commented, may 
be a mere incident of the general commercial spirit—a 
manifestation of the same perverted view of the func- 
tions and uses of government. 


1 «William the Silent, Prince of Orange,» by Ruth 
tnam. 
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The only deep and permanent cure for the evil of 
which we write is a general increase of virtue and in- 
telligence on the part of the people; but among the im- 
mediate practical alleviations that have been suggested 
are these: first, frank, direct cash payment for political 
services for campaign and other « organization » work, 
instead of reward by means of public office; thus (sec- 
ond) letting the offices more and more widely be filled 
on the merit instead of the spoils system; and (third) 
the interjection into politics of greater numbers of 
citizens who take up political duties in a disinterested 
spirit—of men who fit themselves, with patriotic inten- 
tion, not only for practical political work, but as experts 
in government methods and practices—men who can turn 
in and do good service in campaigns as speakers or 
workers, and who, between elections, help to form a 
body of expert critics that will keep public officials up 
to the mark, and give tone to that public opinion which 
is the supreme power in every community; one way of 
securing this new infusion of citizenship being (fourth) 
the reformation of the primaries, and (fifth) a free use 
of the right and power of independent nomination. 


The Uses of a Literary Center. 
THE late Laureate’s description of the typical poet as 


Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love, 


will apply also to a practitioner of prose when he is deal- 
ing with the obstructive persons and things of his own 
profession. 

A case in point is that of the gentleman who recently 


gave expression, through the « Evening Post,» to his dis- 
appointment with New York as a field for literary em- 


ployment. That journal had commented discreetly on 
a Western indorsement of New York city as the literary 
center of the United States. As a contribution to the 
discussion, the gentleman undertook to show that such 
pretensions cut a figure of no great distinction, as re- 
flected in his own unhappy experiences. 

His letter, to be sure, savored of a well-equipped 
mind, trained in the usual forms of literary expression. 
It testified to recognition as a writer in another part of 
the world. And yet, when he placed himself in the whirl 
of the literary center of the United States, his centrip- 
etal efforts were overcome by a centrifugal force which 
swept him forth to the verge of starvation. 

No delver in the same field, who is more fortunate 
than he, but will sympathize with him in his disappoint- 
ment and distress, as well as honor him for the manly 
way in which he turned to a less inviting resource. There 
is a gentle satire on the literary center intended in his 
explanation that the needed relief came, not from utiliz- 
ing his several acquired languages and other accom- 
plishments in the intellectual exchange of the metropolis, 
but by employing them, and the languages in particular, 
in a successful effort to vend soap. 

It may be feared that the gentleman’s allusion to his 
languages indicates a dependence on them in the way 
of literary recommendation, or as «trimmings» to the 
vernacular. Such versatility may be brought to the 
front boldly in urging soap on the polyglot population 
of a literary center. But the highly educated man who 
is trying to storm the literary defenses would do well 
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to keep his linguistic reserves in the background, lest 
they should aggravate the natural tendency of the hold- 
ers of the citadel to repel scalers. English is the Ex- 
calibur of the literary center of the United States, and 
of him who can wield it effectively no questions will be 
asked, either as to how he acquired the knack, or as 
to his other languages. This fact does not imply a 
disrespect for scholarship, but indicates, rather, an 
overmastering interest in the vital necessities of the 
situation. 

By his comparison of the smaller towns of the coun- 
try with the literary center, to the disadvantage of the 
latter, as regards the ease with which the literary as- 
pirant may obtain in them recognition for his abilities, 
the gentleman apprehended a great truth, but stated 
only part of it. The more notable part relates to the 
fact that in the matter of literature proper it is just as 
easy to gain attention in the literary center by remain- 
ing in the remotest hamlet as by fetching manuscript 
in person to the great mart. Inexperienced writers 
sometimes adopt the latter course, with the expectation 
that a spell may be worked by personal blandishments, 
or that editors and publishers will supply them with full 
specifications for articles and stories which, for that 
reason, must inevitably prove to be «available.» Manu- 
scripts are indeed «ordered» in a literary center, but 
on the same business principles that prevail when a 
stovepipe of peculiar shape is sought from a tinsmith: 
the first care is to apply to an artisan who kas learned 
his trade. 

When the gentleman further shows that he cherishes 
the old illusions with regard to the uses of a literary 
center, it is easy to understand why he should have 
failed in the competition. An intelligent person who, 
after scraping acquaintance with the literary markets 
of New York, deliberately concludes that they are run 
by rings, on lines of favoritism, and that the avenues 
of inquiry and experimentation are difficult to a 
stranger, has a facet in his mind through which 


Fights between Ironclads. 


AM asked to give a chronological list of the engage- 

ments that have taken place between ironclads, and to 
assign to the fight of the Huascar and the Chilean ves- 
sels, described in the present number of THE CENTURY, 
its significance in the record of naval warfare of this 
sort. Following is a list of the engagements. Of course 
it is not a complete list, for ironclads have taken part 
in various battles where the part they played was in- 
significant. 

Iron-clad floating batteries were used in the Crimean 
war; but they were simply water forts which were used 
against land forts. The beginning of modern ocean war- 
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neither the facts of experience nor the products of the 
imagination will appear in quite the proper perspective. 
There is no market for the literary products of a warped 
judgment, especially in a literary center, which is, first of 
all, an emporium run on a strictly commercial basis. 

It is the commercial aspect which renders such a 
thing as a «literary ring» a practical impossibility, un- 
less we assume that the highest attainable talent might, 
by accident, be found in a « ring »; but the term is always 
used to imply that inferior talent is being sustained at 
the expense of genius. No literary enterprise could 
long survive such a policy, except it were used as a 
vehicle for exploiting vanity and unlimited money. In 
the fair field and no favor of a literary center the 
stranger with a brilliant manuscript arouses more joy 
than ninety and nine well-known writers with produc- 
tions of average excellence. Scarcely a periodical 
comes from the presses of the metropolis that does not 
contain names unknown to the reading public. The 
publisher who should fail to provide easy access to his 
editorial and counting rooms for such as they, would beas 
foolish commercially as the owner of a water-supply who 
should take the trouble to divert the rivulets of his 
watershed away from his reservoir. In no field of human 
effort is the competition so free and democratic as in 
the literary center of the United States. Superior talent, 
practically applied, will have little trouble in making 
room for itself; but at the bottom, where the minor 
work is done, as in every other profession, even the 
waiting-lists are overcrowded. And as for the courtesy 
of the anterooms, while the editors of some newspapers 
find it absolutely necessary to the accomplishment of 
their work, if not to their physical welfare, to be diffi- 
cult of access, it may be doubted if in any other pro- 
fession the inquiring friend and stranger has so much 
time and attention lavished upon him as in the editorial 
rooms of New York; for courtesy, as an aid to the search 
for the casual gem, is also one of the uses of a literary 


fare—that is, of ocean warfare in which steam and 
armor, the ram, the torpedo, and the high-power gun 
are the prime factors—dates from our civil war. The 
first and the most important of all engagements between 
modern vessels was the epoch-making fight of the Moni- 
tor and the Merrimac in Hampton Roads, in March, 
1862. Ironclads took part in many other actions in the 
civil war, notably off Charleston and Fort Fisher. The 
Atlanta and the Albemarle were Confederate iron-clad 
rams of note. The former was taken in an engagement 
with two monitors. The latter was sunk by Cushing’s 
torpedo-boat. At Mobile Bay monitors took part in 
the attack on the iron-clad ram Tennessee. 

Next in importance to the fight between the Merri- 
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mac and the Monitor comes Tegetthoff’s great victory off 
Lissa, where, for the first time, squadrons of ironclads 
fought each other, the Austrians using the ram with 
effect against their Italian foes. This was in 1866, 
and for the next thirteen years ironclads did very 
little. Then, in 1879, took place the famous fight of 
the Huascar, so well described in the present number 
of THe Century. In 1882 there followed the English 
bombardment of Alexandria. In 1891, during the Chilean 
civil war, there occurred some very instructive actions 
between torpedo-boats and ironclads. A couple of years 
later there was a somewhat similar, but rather burlesque, 
civil war in Brazil; and in 1894 and 1895 occurred the 
fighting between the Japanese and Chinese—the most 
considerable fighting of the kind that had taken place 
since that off Lissa. 

The fight in which the Huascar was conquered may 
properly be called a famous sea-fight. The Huascar was 
built in 1865, less than five years after the first ironclads 
that ever fought—the Monitor and the Merrimac— 
were built, and from twenty-five to thirty years before 
the great battle-ships which alone are now habitually 
called « modern » by experts, were constructed. She was 
built before some of the ships engaged in Tegetthoff’s 
sea-fight off Lissa in 1866, and she was less for- 
midable and less modern than they were. Her two 
chief opponents, the Chilean ironclads, were built in 
1874. They were diminutive vessels, judged by the 
modern standards, and were probably inferior to such 
an ironclad as the New Jronsides, which served in the 
United States navy during the last year of the civil war, 
and fought at Fort Fisher. Compared with the Merrimac 
(although not with the New Ironsides),the Huascar might 
be called « modern»; but compared with the Jowa, she is 
very antiquated indeed. The gap between the first iron- 
clads and the Huascar was much less than the gap be- 
tween her and the giant battle-ships which form the 
fighting-line in the navies of to-day. She had a career 
so dramatic that it will always be kept in mind by men 
who prize instances of naval heroism such as was shown 
both by her Peruvian commander and her Chilean foes; 
but this is its chief interest. Her fights have an impor- 
tance, just as all fights between ironclads have an im- 
portance, for the student of the newly formed and 
partly tried armored fleets of to-day; but it is only as 
the engagements during the later civil war in Chile, 
and the war between China and Japan, and the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, possess an importance. All of 
these fights, by the way, including those in which the 
Huascar took part, are described at length in Mr. Wil- 
son’s admirable book on « Ironclads in Action »; and ex- 
cellent reports concerning the Huascar’s fights, and con- 
cerning the British hombardment of Alexandria, respec- 
tively, have been published by Lieutenant Mason and 
Captain Goodrich of the United States navy. 

None of these fights was in any way as important as 
the fights in which ironclads took part during the Ameri- 
can civil war, or as the sea-fight between the Austrians 
and Italians off Lissa. The encounter between the Mon- 
itor and the Merrimac, both genuine ironclads, marked 
a revolution in naval warfare as complete as the revolu- 
tion which separated the era of row-galleys and hand- 
to-hand fighting from the era of sailing-ships which 
relied mainly on their artillery. Of less importance, 
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but still of great importance, was the fight off Lissa, in- 
asmuch as it was the first in which squadrons of iron- 
clads took part against each other, and the weaker 
fleet won, Tegetthoff with his own flag-ship, an ironclad, 
sinking one of the heaviest Italian ironclads. 

The Huascar, like all the early armored ships, was 
clad in iron; but modern armored vessels are sheathed 
in steel. Sometimes the armor is backed with wood, 
whether fire-proof or not; sometimes it is not backed. 

As yet the great modern navies are in the experi- 
mental stage, just as the sailing navies of the seven- 
teenth century were in the experimental stage. When 
De Ruyter and Tromp fought Blake and Monk, the fleets 
on both sides consisted of all kinds of vessels, all of 
which took part in the mélée. Custom had not crystal- 
lized the distinction between line-of-battle ships and 
frigates; indeed, there were no hard-and-fast lines be- 
tween the different classes of ships. Nowadays, also, 
it is difficult to draw exact lines of demarcation among 
the multitudinous classes of ships; for every great na- 
tion has experimented with exceptional types of craft, 
and every great nation is apt to build along its own 
particular lines, even in the ship classes which are 
common to nearly all nations. Certain clearly recog- 
nized types, however, have appeared. All ships the vitals 
of which are defended by armor are called armored 
ships. But this definition has only a rough value; for 
if the armor is very light, it serves no purpose whatever 
against moderately powerful modern guns. A protected 
ship is one which has inside the outer works a steel deck 
covering its vital parts, but which has no outside armor. 
Virtually all modern vessels of any size are either 
armored or protected. 

The heavy armored ship, the analogue of the old-style 
ship of the line, is called a battle-ship. Vessels of this 
class are usually from eight to fifteen thousand tons in 
size. They are very heavily armored, and carry huge 
guns of from ten to sixteen inches’ caliber in their main 
batteries, while they have secondary batteries of numer- 
ous smaller guns, usually rapid-fire, of varying caliber. 
The armored cruiser represents another type, smaller 
than the battle-ship, with lighter armor and a lighter 
main battery, although her secondary battery may be 
even more formidable. The protected cruiser is usually 
much smaller, although in exceptional instances vessels 
of this type, like the English cruisers Powerful and 
Terrible, are as large as the largest battle-ships. These 
vessels usually have some armor in the shape of turrets, 
barbettes, sponsons, or gun-shields. A commerce-de- 
stroyer is simply a large cruiser of great speed and coal 
endurance, but comparatively light armament, built 
primarily to run away rather than to fight, the purpose 
being to make war on an enemy’s commerce, and to run 
from his battle-ships and fighting cruisers. The battle- 
ship is the mainstay of the navy; it is the ship which 
must gain control of the seas by helping to destroy the 
adversary’s fleet; it is the only ship which can be put 
against his powerful ships or powerful fortresses. The 
heavy cruiser is handier and more seaworthy. It may 
fight in the line, but is more apt to be used against ships 
of its own class. Its cheapness and mobility, as com- 
pared with the battle-ship, are supposed to make amends 
for its inferiority in fighting power. 

As said before, all these types of vessels grade into 
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one another. What are called second-class battle-ships 
in one navy may be called armored cruisers in another. 
Thus, in Mr. Laird Clowes’s admirable little « Naval 
Pocket Book » we find all but one of the modern Spanish 
armor-clads classed as armored cruisers; yet they are 
really heavier vessels, both as regards tonnage, armor, 
and armament, than are the Texas and the Maine,’ which 
we call second-class battle-ships, although Mr. Clowes 
counts the Maine also as a cruiser. Among the new ships 
building for the German navy there seems to be literally 
no difference between the battle-ships and the armored 
cruisers, so called, except that the latter are a little 
smaller, their armor a little thinner, and their guns 


somewhat fewer. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


Translations from Bacchylides. 


THE poems of Bacchylides, so unexpectedly restored, 
come to us at a suggestive time when, reviewing Tenny- 
son’s life-work, we celebrate the golden wedding of lofty 
thought and perfect art. It was long since pointed out 
that Bacchylides does not soar, like Pindar; he is not 
freighted with rugged intellect, like Browning; but his 
thought is noble, and his art has won instant recognition 
for its Sophoclean grace. 

One of the new poems (No. XIX) is ostensibly a 
laudation of Athens. The first few lines are in reality 
the poet’s own self-appraisement. Dante knew in ad- 
vance his own fame, nor was he unmindful of « the beau- 
tiful style that hath done honor to me.» So Bacchylides, 
commissioned, like Keats, to partake of and to swell the 


« Endless fountain of immortal drink, 
Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink,» 


proudly speaks of the poet’s « manifold path» of song, 
paved with lofty thought, and bordered with the flowers 
of the Graces. 


« Pathway of song never-ending, 
Divinely its melodies blending, 
Ever its dower fresh sending— 

This is the path his feet may go 

On whom the Muses their gifts bestow. 


«Then, too, by the Graces deified— 
The Graces, wreath-winning and violet-eyed, 
In all fair tasks with the Nine allied— 
May he with honor encircle his lays, 
And win from the Graces the wreath and 
praise. 
« Brooding thought of the Cean isle, 
Poet’s care men praised erstwhile, 
Weave me now a web of song 
Resplendent, fit for Athens strong, 
Where love and loveliness belong. 


« High is the path that thou must tread; 

Beauty to thy words must wed; 
Preéminent is this gift to thee 
Apportioned by Calliope.» 

This claim to many-sidedness can be made good for 
Bacchylides from the old fragments and the new poems. 
In addition to noble ethical sentiments, we find the most 

1 This article was written a few days before the recent 


catastrophe to the Maine in the harbor of Havana.— 
EDITOR. 
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vivid dramatic narration. Besides the praises of the 

athlete, not discordant with the plastic art of a Myron, 

there is pathos well-nigh equal to that of Simonides. 

Thus, out of unknown lips breaks a lament for a child, 

a fragment of two lines, in a meter that may be repro- 

duced in English: 

« Ah, woe for our child, for our child! 

Baffling outcry, grief has appeared to us; speechlessness 
be its mate.» 

Of games and athletes he has much to say—the win- 
ning race-horse of many contests, the Olympic victor, 
even the young girl in the favorite game of cottabus: 
« As often as with bended arm, while the young beaux 
look on, she flings the wine, her white forearm out- 
stretching.» 

No less honor accrued to the Greek athlete’s home 
than nowadays encircles as with a halo some musty 
judge or lawyer, happy father of a brilliant quarter- 
back. Bacchylides, indeed, never tires of praising Ceos, 
his island home, one of those bright stepping-stones be- 
tween Asiatic and European Hellas. 

The following short poem is a serenade sung by the 
Cean folk before the doorway of Lachon, victor in the 
foot-race, on his return from Olympia: 

«Our Lachon’s lot from Zeus most high 
Is glorious fame for foot-race, run 
Near where Alpheus floweth by. 
And there, ere this, with hair wreath-bound, 
Olympic youths sang songs around, 
How Ceos, with her vineyards crowned, 
The boxing and the foot-race won. 
« Thee, now, song-queen Urania’s hymn 
Ennobles, O thou wind-fieet one, 
Of Aristomenes the son, 
Thy praise as victor homeward bringing, 
And here before thy lintel singing 
How thou, thy way through stade-race winging, 
Won praise for thy Ceos that time cannot dim.» 


Among the old fragments is one Alczus-like in tone. 
Unlike the more complicated meters of the new poems, 
its meter may be fairly approximated in English. Over 
his wine a man builds castles in the air, and rises from 
one fancy to another—first love, then success in battle, 
then a kingly sovereignty, the Greek tyranny, in a gleam- 
ing palace whither converge, as over beaten highways, 
many vessels dipping to their gunwales under the wealth 
of their lading. 

The fragment begins abruptly in the middle of the 
stanza: 

«, . . a charm imperious 

Leaps from the cups, and with Aphrodite fires his 
Bosom: hope goes pulsing through and through the 

breast, 
«Commingled with gifts of the wine-god Dionysus, 
Raising the fancies to high and higher achievement. 
Now he is sacking some city’s walls embattled; 
Now in thought he ’s lord alone o’er peoples all; 


« Now palaces shimmer with iv’ry light and golden; 
Laden with wheat, o’er the glitt’ring waters glide now 
Ships that are bringing from Nile-land vast enrichment. 
Drinking ever, thus and thus his heart doth muse.» 


Francis G. Allinson. 





* Condensed Poems.” 


« {\ONDENSED POEMS » is the title of the latest vol- 

ume from the pen of Miss Ruyter Little More. In 
it she has made, in some of her verses at least, so de- 
cided an advance in technic that, were we as surly as 
some critics, we should hint that she had either been 


helped by another, or had been attending some night-~. 


school of verse. 
The idea of the work is distinctly original. It is—but 
let us quote from her preface: 


TO MY FRIENDLY FRIENDS. 


In this workaday world of ours, in which many of us 
pass our lives, a thorough familiarity with the best in 
poetical literature is not possible. It has occurred to 
me that if I played the part of a honey-bee, and flew 
from poem to poem of the world’s favorites, extracting 
the honey, and then worked it over into a more ‘con- 
densed shape, my readers ‘could store it away in the 
cells of their brains,—to use a witty simile which has 
just come to me,—and not be at the necessity of read- 
ing the originals. 

I have endeavored as much as possible to bring the 
poems up to date, and thus give them a longer lease of 
life; and in not a few of them I have more clearly 
revealed the meaning, sometimes so obscure. This is 
notably the case in Mr. Longfellow’s «Excelsior.» It 
may not have meant what it does to-day when he wrote 
it; they may have used straw to pack things then: but 
now it has come to mean « packing,» and why not make 
the fact plain? 

My fame has gone abroad through the land, and, to 
put it quaintly, I hope that this little book will bring it 
back. 


ck. 
I will conclude with a verse (all mine own): 


Go, little booklet, worm thy way 
Like woodchuck, mole, or rabbit, 
Till every heart shall feel thy sway, 
And you all homes inhabit. 
R. L. M. 


The poets that she has subjected to the condensing 
process number among them Milton, Shakspere, Cole- 
ridge, Shelley, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Burns, Byron, 
Browning, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Emerson, 
Bryant, Whitman, and others less well known. 

To boil down « Paradise Lost» to the dimensions of 
a quatrain is an achievement. We shall not quote it, as 
it might keep some one from reading the original. 

She has done some of her best work in her para- 
phrases of Longfellow and Tennyson. ° 

Our space will not allow us to quote more than two 
or three at present, although we may give the book an- 
other notice. This version of « Excelsior» has merits 
that scream for recognition: 


EXCELSIOR. 


Fast fell tne shades of night. 
The Alps were very high. 


A youth with banner bright 
Went shouting sadly by. 
He longed to go inside 
The homes along the road, 
But still, upheld by pride, 
Along he strode. 
The banner that he bore, 
It read « Excelsior.» 


A drummer for the stuff 
In which we china pack, 
The youth he was. Enough. 
He walked and walked until, alack! 
A hound-dog found him where 
He ’d fallen in the snow. 
His body still was there; 
His soul had had to go. 
And when they wondered what he came 
there for, 
The banner showed: « To sell « Excelsior. » 


Although this poem is only half as long as Long- 
fellow’s, yet much of his thought is left intact. It is 
not as musical, it seems to us, as is the verse of the 
Cambridge poet; but a busy man will not stop to think 
of that, and the utilitarian purpose in the youth’s visit 
to Switzerland which Miss More has discovered would 
surely please Longfellow himself. 

It is a pleasure to see « We Are Seven» packed into 
a triolet. Here it is: 


«WE ARE SEVEN.» 


SHE said, «Sir, we are seven »— 
A cottage girl I met; 
« The rest, they stop in heaven.» 
She said, «Sir, we are seven; 
And I am ’most eleven, 
And I am mama’s pet.» 
She said, «Sir, we are seven »— 
A cottage girl I met. 


Miss More’s interpretation of the philosophy in Gray’s 
«Elegy» is original, like everything that comes from 
her pen. She has written the « Elegy» in the form of 
irregular blank verse interspersed with «lyrics.» We 
have not room for the whole poem, but must content 
ourselves with one song from it—« Full Many a Gem»: 


FULL many a gem that ’s A No. 1, 
Fit for a diadem flashed i’ the sun, 
Lies in the sea. 
There let it be! 


And many a flower, pretty and neat, 
After a shower smelling so sweet, 
Never is seen 

By a human being. 


This is delicious. 

In the following version of « Abou Ben Adhem » I have 
tried to bring out its humor more strongly than Leigh 
Hunt was able to.—R. L. M. 





IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


ABOU BEN ADHEM. 
OnE night 
Abou Ben Adhem 
Saw a sight— 
An angel bright. 
He thought he had ’em. 
He ’d been asleep, 
But up he woke, 
And to the angel 
Thus he spoke: 
« You seem to be writing. 
What ’s it about?» 
The angel answered 
Quite low, no shout: 
«Of those who love the Lord I write the names.» 
« And am I there?» he asked, and felt ashamed; 
For the angel said, « No,» 
And turned round to go. 
But Adams said: 
« Hold on a minute! 
I want to be in it. 
When you ’re writing again, 
Say I love my fellow-men.» 
Adams, or Adhem, was accustomed to be obeyed; 
And when the angel came next night he said: 
«I think you ’ll find I’ve «got you on the list. » 
And, lo! Benjamin Adams’ name led all the rist! 


We are constrained to say that humor is not Miss 
More’s best hold. 

It speaks much for her powers of condensation that 
she has been able to squeeze «Curfew Must Not Ring 
To-night» into the limits of four six-line stanzas, and 
yet spill little juice. The original poem contained ten 
stanzas. 

We do Miss More the honor of printing her version 
in full. It must be confessed that she does better work 
in the condensing business than in the rhyming line, al- 
though « prison » and «his ’n» remind one of « The Flight 
of the Duchess.» It is worthy of note, by the way, that, 
with the exception of «Caliban Upon Setebos,» which 
Miss More has boiled down into ballad form (eight 
verses), she has left Browning severely alone. This is 
a pity. What hidden beauties might she not have 
brought to light if she had put him in her press! 

But to the curfew. 


«CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT.» 


DAYLIGHT was nearing its close, 

Over in England one day. 
The sexton his curfew to ring 

Was wearily wending his way; 
And Bessie (far from being a fright) 
Said: « Curfew must not ring to-night. 


«Beyond those gloomy walls, 
In that old prison, 
My lover lies, and at curfew 
Death will be his ‘n. 
He fought on the wrong side in the fight— 
Curfew must not ring to-night.» 


The sexton he said to sweet Bess: 
« My dear, it ’s a lifelong habit 
At sunset to go to the bell-rope 
And as soon as I see it to grab it. 
Your lover has got in a place th that is tight, 
But curfew has got to ring to-night. 


«I can’t break a habit at once.» 
Sweet Bessie said never a word. 
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She left the old man’s side, 

And off to the belfry she hurried. 
You can guess the rest—it’s as people recite; 
Anyhow, curfew did n’t ring that night! 


There is a Kipling-like rush in her version of « The 
Charge of the Light Brigade.» 


THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 


THE six hundred rode out to the valley of death, 
And fast went their chargers, and short was their breath. 
At a blunder 
They wonder, 
But ride on like thunder; 
And, as the poet saith, 
«Into the valley of death 
Rode the six hundred.» 


Into the cannon 

Rode Captain Shannon 

And Patrick Gannon, 

And five ninety-eight brave souls beside ’em; 
But when they rode back, 

Alas and alack! 
Honor was theirs; but, woe betide ’em, 
Many were dead. 
As the poet said, 
«Came... back .. 
Left of six hundred.» 


. all that was left of them— 


Ne’er will their glory fade, 

Ne’er will the story vanish, 

Till from school-books they banish 
« The Charge of the Light Brigade.» 


It seems to us that Miss More’s prefatory notes are 
very ingenuous. This one is especially naive: 


The rhythm of «The Old Clock on the Stairs» has 
somehow never satisfied me. The other day I was read- 
ing a sacred but very curious poem by W. S. Gilbert, 
called « The Bishop of Rumtifoo,».and it struck me that 
here was the proper meter for Longfellow’s poem; and 
I have said in four stanzas what it took him nine to say. 
I have changed the refrain of « Forever—never, never 
—forever» to «Tick-tock,» because that is more like 
what a clock says, and poetry we aim to be like life. 
I always try to make it so.—R. L. M. 


THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 


A SHORT way away from the village street 
A colonial structure rises, neat. 
It is the old family country-seat, 

And solid as a rock. 
The trees they spread their budding leaves, 
And fling strange old shadows upon the eaves, 
Just like a lot of broken sieves, 

And the clock says « Tick-tock.» 


Just half-way up the stairs it ’s placed. 
Its hands are always on the race; 
They chase each other round its face— 
The face of the eight-day clock. 
And all day long, like a big fat monk 
Whose hands are in his pockets sunk, 
Or like a sailor in his bunk, 
The clock it says « Tick-tock.» 


And whether there’s births or deaths or marriages, 
And people come afoot or in carriages, 
In spite of sickness’ awful ravages, 

Which gives a dreadful shock, — 
Because they never forget to wind it, 
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Because old grandpa goes up behind it— 
The key—dim eyes—he can hardly find it, 
It always says « Tick-tock.» 


And so the clock of human life, 

When we have passed beyond its strife, 

Where is neither husband or wife, 
And we at sickness mock, 

Like the clock in the old hall, 

It says to one, and it says to all 

Upon whom its measured accent falls, 
Just this: « Tick-tock, tick-tock.» 


With this we must end our extracts from a very un- 


usual book of verse. 
Charles Battell Loomis. 


Her Love-Song. 


SHE wrote a song where love and longing blended 
Into a flood of feeling deep and strong; 

It seemed that when her dream of love was ended 
She voiced each heart-throb in impassioned song. 


Of those who read it, one, with listless fingers 
Turning the pages of the magazines, 

Smiled a vain smile. «And so the memory lingérs. 
Poor little soul! Of course ’t is me she means.» 


One read it at his club, and groaned in spirit: 
«Oh, sweetheart, had I known!» Then threw it down, 
Vowed the grate smoked, —no comfort sitting near it, — 
And gave his wife her wished-for Paris gown. 


One read it with moist eyes, and then re-read it, 
And kissed the page. « Would I had been the man 

You loved, beloved!» Sighed then as he said it, 
Nor knew the race was yet to him who ran. 


Because she wrote it for a simple reason: 
For a new hat her girlish soul did long, 

And funds were low. It was the Easter season. 
You see the point? She had to write that song! 


Beatrice Hanscom. 


The Parsonage Mouse. 


HE is all still now—little gray mouse. If in very truth, 
as there certainly ought to be, there is some heavenly 
nibbling-place where all good and gentle mice may go, 
I do not; doubt his sly little eyes are there, peeking and 
winking about this blessed minute, where the walls are 
all of cheese, and the pavements are of crackers, and 
the sound of the human being is heard no more in the 
land. 

He thought I would n’t do it. He trusted me. He had 
been afraid at first. He used to come and look. He 
would look great long whiles. Then he would decide I 
would n’t do, and whisk away. He whisked away a great 
many times; but finally—I do not know how it was—he 
seemed to think better of me. He came oftener and 
stayed longer, used to rumple around in my waste- 
basket. Now and then he would climb to the top, when 
the house was very still. I can almost see him now, his 
plaintive little body balanced on the edge. Sometimes 
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he would settle down a moment. Then he would teeter 
softly on his tail, and watch me from the corners of his 
eyes, and if I moved—whis! into that queer oblivion 
that only mice, and never mortals, know. Then I would 
be left in the great bare house alone, with the wind to 
bear me company, or perhaps a faint and careful nibbling 
from some solitary wall. 

He was a cheery, modest, gentle-minded little philoso- 
pher. There was a humor in him, and a whisk about him, 
that always seemed to me the only really profound 
philosophy there is, in a world like this. 

How I seemed to him I do not exactly know. I was 
the Mysterious Power that made light out of darkness 
with a scratch, when I came into a room. I was the 
Being that shook the walls, that strode mightily with 
long and swinging steps; and when my huge and awful 
limbs were stretched upon my chair, they were a part of 
the wonder of life to him. He looked it. 

And there was nothing mean about him. He was open 
about everything; he stole confidingly. Burglary was 
his morality. He was only fulfilling himself, which is 
more than people that are always setting traps can be 
said to do; and he practised what he preached—a better 
title to live in a parsonage than I can ever hope to have; 
and why I should be allowed to live, to keep preaching 
the things I cannot do from week to week, while he 
should die for doing them, is more than I can understand. 

He thought I would n’t do it. He had heard of such 
things; ever since he could remember he had heard of 
them. He had been suspicious at first; but he was the 
last one left in the house, and he thought I understood. 

I chose a place under the black cherry-tree in the side 
yard. It is a little slip of a grave. There is a buttercup 
by for an epitaph. 

I have no token of him—nothing, that is to say, but 
two or three sermons he nibbled a little (God bless him! ), 
and he ate a bit out of the article on New Brunswick in 
my «Britannica.» 

If I were adequate to a mouse’s biography, I would 
begin to-day. I can only say, as I said to Theophilus 
when he came in the other night, and I told him about 
it—« And he was young, too,» I said. «He was just 
such a mouse as I would have wanted to be if I had 
begun life in a chink in a wall, and waited for my tail 
to grow long enough to do as I pleased.» 

Theophilus lifted his face as if to speak. He blew a 
soft gray ring of smoke. 


It faded away. 
Gerald Stanley Lee. 


A Free Slave. 


SHE said to him, her lover: 
«I would not hold you—no, 
If once the dream seemed over, 
If once you wished to go. 


« You ’re free at any season, 
At any moment—free.» 

«But that is just the reason 
You hold me fast,» said he. 


Madeline S. Bridges. 
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=|ANY curious suggestions 
were made, in the news- 
papers and elsewhere, at 
one time when there was 
talk of a possible war with 
England, of measures 
whereby the “tight little 
island” might be forced to 
submission. Perhaps the most curious of these 
was the project of cutting through the Isthmus 
of Panama, so that the Gulf Stream, which 
ordinarily makes a graceful curve around the 
Gulf of Mexico and then passes northward 
along the North American coast, by which it 
is deflected toward the British Islands, might 
be switched off, as it were, into the Pacific 
Ocean. The expected result was to make 
the climate of Great Britain as cold as that 
of Norway, thus effectively chilling the mar- 
tial ardor of the doughty Britons. 

“ Every schoolboy knows” that the sugges- 
tion was not carried out, but not many real- 
ize that if the Gulf Stream had been switched 
off, Atlantic City, New Jersey, would never 
have become the unequaled resort into which 
it has developed. 

The journey from New York City to the 
Florida of the North is only three hours long, 
and yet the change of climate is so great that 
one would think that he had entered the 
tropic zone; for during the winter, according 
to the reports issued by the weather bureau, 
the thermometer at Atlantic City averages 
higher than at any other point on the North 
Atlantic coast. The fact needs no proof, for 
it is evident almost at once to any visitor. But 
the explanation requires some observation of 
the course of the Gulf Stream. This great 
river of warm water approaches so near to 
the coast of New Jersey that it furnishes an 
excellent natural “hot-water” system for 
warming the sea-breezes that constantly sweep 
over this great city of the coast. 

One may say with little exaggeration that 
the waves which wash the Florida coast are 
the same as those that here visit the Northern 
States. At no other point does the great 
Stream make a “ P. P. C.” call before setting out 
upon its voyage across the ocean to look after 
the comfort of our British cousins. Fortu- 
nately, the comparative warmth of the climate 
during the winter is not followed by the same 
rise of temperature in the summer. Owing to 
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the nearness of the great Ocean, which acts as 
a regulator of heat, Atlantic City is emphati- 
cally a resort for ail the year. Cooled by 
sea-breezes in summer, and, strange as it 
may seem, warmed by the same breezes dur- 
ing the winter, the result is an equable climate 
that is exactly adapted for those in health or 
for invalids. 

The thunder of the sea along the shore is 
heard at once upon alighting from the train; 
and it is but a few minutes’ ride to any of 
the many delightful hotels that the throng of 
visitors has caused to spring up all along the 
wonderful beach. Ordinarily, the journey to 
a warmer climate is so long and tedious that 
it serves to discourage the visits of those who 
are in good health, even if it does not make 
it impossible for invalids to secure a needed 
change of climate. Then, too, no one wishes 
unnecessarily to put himself out of reaching 
distance of his own home and friends. It is 
sometimes most essential that a return should 
be possible at almost a moment’s notice, and 
where one is seeking health, to go into a dis- 
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YACHTING FROM THE INLET WHARF. 


tant land, or to make a journey of hundreds 
of miles, might neutralize any possible bene- 
fits expected from the trip. 

Proverbially ignorant of the advantages of 
their own country, few Americans know that 
Atlantic City is the largest, richest, most 
popular, and, in short, the finest watering 
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place in the world. Its “season” never 
comes to an end, which alone gives it a great 
advantage over all resorts of the kind, for 
the proprietors of its hotels need not reckon 
upon making the profits of one season carry 
them over a dull time. There are forty mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of property within the city 
limits, as estimated 
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rests on a framework of steel, and is as secur: 
as an iron pier throughout its whole extent. 
Along the line of the shore there is nothing 
to cut off a view of Old Ocean except an 
occasional pavilion in which are comfortab|; 
seats where promenaders can rest. The walk 
itself is from six to twelve feet above the sand, 

and is guarded by a 





by the State Comp- 
troller,and not a little 
of this value is due to 
the many miles of 
seaside homes owned 
by the well-to-do and 
fashionable of the 
world, who have dis- 
covered here advan- 
tages lacking else- 
where. Asa result, 
houses are magnifi- 
cent and the avenues 
are broad, clean, and 
well-kept, the owners 
showing a spirit of 
rivalry in making 
houses as_ attractive 
as possible. The location being so favorable, 
and the climate so exceptional, the railroad 
facilities are of the best, and the hotels are in 
the hands of most enterprising owners. 

The fastest regular trains in the world, ac- 
cording to the “Scientific American,” are those 
of the Pennsylvania and Reading Railroads 
running between Atlantic City, New York, 
and Philadelphia. These lines, of course, con- 
nect this resort closely with all parts of the 
country. The Pennsylvania Road has re- 
cently built a bridge across the Delaware 
River, over which through trains are running, 
thus avoiding a transfer across Philadelphia. 

As for the beach itself, everything possible 
has been done to make it attractive: The 
“ Esplanade ” or ocean steel walk is the name 
now given to 
a walk five 
miles long 
and forty feet 
wide that is 
parallel to 
the edge of 
the ocean. It 
used to be 
called the 
Board Walk, 
but since it 
has all been 
rebuilt the 
name is not 
quite appro- 
priate, for it 
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ON THE OCEAN WALK. 


metal railing on the 
side toward the 
ocean, while along 
the shore-side will 
be found — shops, 
bathing-houses, and 
booths for the sale of 
whatever can attract 
visitors. When it is 
said that a quarter of 
a million dollars has 
been spent in mak- 
ing this walk all that it 
should be, it will be un- 
derstood that the steel 
walk is something more 
than the line of planks 
with which other sea- 
shore resorts are occasionally provided. In 
winter and summer the walk is thronged with 
pleasure-seekers or.those who have come here 
for health and rest. Each of Shakespeare’s 
“Seven Ages” finds thousands of representa- 
tives. Here one may see the red-cheeked, 
bright-eyed school-girl, swinging breezily 
along, enjoying the enfranchisement which the 
new time has brought to her; the matron who, 
tired by the turmoil of the town, finds rest in 
the tumult of the sea, while about her are Her 
children, unconsciously breathing in health, 
though thinking only of pleasure ; professional 
and business men renewing their youth far 
from the counting-room and the court; the 
philosopher and the idler, side by side, sun- 
ning themselves in the salt air, forgetting that 
there is to 
life any side 
but this. 

As mildly 
temperate 
breezes turn 
winter into 
summer, so 
electricity) 
turns night 
into dayalon¢g 
this crowded 
thoroughfare 
Truly, — the 
throng doe 
not seem t 
diminish a 
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THE FLORIDA OF THE NORTH. 


night. The old lady from the country who 
asked, upon first seeing the crowd along 
Broadway, ‘‘ What church is out ?” might be 
excused for inquiring, as she gazed upon the 
thronged esplanade, where all these people 
find lodgment. But when 
she had learned how many 
hotels Atlantic City sup- 
ports, her wonder would 
be whence came all the 
people who fill them. 
It is claimed that no 
other city has a greater 
number of hotels and 
boarding-houses, and the 
claim will be conceded at 
first glance. Indeed, it may 
ye said that every building 
which is not either a hotel 
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ON THE BEACH. 
or boarding-house is a private cottage for 
the accommodation of visitors from the cities. 
One hundred and seventy-five thousand peo- 
ple can be cared for within Atlantic City, and 
besides those who go and come, there is a per- 
manent population of twenty-five thousand. 
With such a number of inhabitants, it is 
hardly necessary to say that Atlantic City is 
a municipality perfectly equipped in all re- 
spects, and prides itself upon the enterprise 
and energy with which its affairs are con- 
ducted. ‘There is a perfect sewerage-system, 
a trolley-line eight miles long, traversing the 
beach, well-paved streets, electric lights, and 
—most important of all—an ample water- 
supply from artesian wells and springs, be- 
sides first-class fire and police departments. 
lhe only complaint that can be made in 
regard to the police department is that its 
——? disciplined force has not enough 
to do. 

The old principle of “ supply and demand ” 


ES 


explains the excellent equipment of this sea- 
port resort, for the people who gather here are 
used to the luxuries and delicacies of life, and 
familiar with the dainty surroundings offered 
Naturally 
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them by the capitals of the world. 





THE CASINO, AND A CORNER OF THE 
CITY PARK. 
there is a numerous leisure class 
of the best type, and outdoor 
sports flourish, while theaters, 
dances, card-parties, and other 
entertainments never cease in 
the many hotels. No sooner 
did golf become popular in the 
United States than Atlantic City 
hastened to lay out a links that, it 
is claimed, will be the finest in 
America. This is under the pat- 
ronage of the “Country Club,” 
an organization of gentlemen of 
Atlantic City, which is expend- 
ing much money upon its athletic 
grounds and club-houses; and these are hos- 
pitably open to the hotel guests. The links is 
on the mainland, the bluff of the New Jersey 
coast overlooking Lake’s Bay, separated from 
Atlantic City bya prairie of meadows five miles 
wide, and of unlimited length — an ideal lo- 
cality for the game. The links overlooks this 
view of green meadows and sea, while the 
city itself becomes a picturesque silhouette 
in the distance. Adjoining the links is 
the shore road, a beautiful highway running 
amid quaint little villages and fine resi- 
dences. This road extends along the entire 
New Jersey coast from near Sandy Hook 
to Cape May. To the skilled golfer the 
grounds appeal with a fascination akin to 
that felt by a connoisseur in the presence of 
a masterpiece. 

Of course there is a Casino, but it is hardly 
fair to class this building with those that are 
ordinarily signified by the name; for this 
structure contains not only an excellent ball- 
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room, but a great white marble swimming- 
pool for sea-water bathing, where the temper- 
ature is regulated according to the season. 
There are also bowling-alleys, reading-rooms, 
and _ sun-parlors 
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game beaches of Brigantine and Barnegat > 
Who has not heard of the safe, speedy, and 
comfortable fleet of fishing-boats and other 
craft of the Atlantic City squadron? The 

succession of 





commanding a 
view of the ocean 
and the great 
plank walk. Sun- 
parlors and sea- 
water baths may 
also be found in 
each of the hotels. 

In the winter 
and the spring, 
New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, 
and ___ Baltimore 
send thousands 
of representatives to this city by the sea, and 
perhaps from February until June the island 
is at its best. The villas are filled with gay 
house-parties, and the hotel-registers show the 
names of guests distinguished in 





HOME OF THE ‘‘COUNTRY CLUB” OF ATLANTIC CITY. 


game and fowl, 
each in its sea- 
son, is varied and 
attractive. Snipe, 
plover, marlin, 
willet, —_yellow- 
legs, black duck, 
mallard and teal 
flock here, as if, 
in spite of the 
eager sportsmen, 
they were deter- 
mined to enjoy 
the delights of the 
climate. The brother of the rod and line will 
find schools of bluefish, sheepshead, drum, 
croaker, codfish, herring, mackerel, sea-bass, 
and weak-fish. 

When it is understood that At- 








the professional, political, or social 
world. 

One advantage of this favored 
child of the Gulf Stream has not 
yet been mentioned. Although 


surrounded by salt water, the air 
of the island is exceptionally dry, 
and physicians agree that its cli- 


mate is the most pleasant and in- 
vigorating in the world. Under 
the supervision of the best medical 
talent, with the aid of hot and cold 
sea-water baths and her ozone- 
laden air, her dry, crisp breezes 
from pine forests, and her wealth 





lantic City has every convenience 
of comfort and luxury to be found 
in great cities, it will be seen that 
it is impossible to do more than 
refer to the many-sided attractions 
here collected. The schools, both 
public and private, are excellent. 
There are churches of every de- 
nomination, and several well- 
known charitable institutions, 
such as the Children’s Sea-shore 
Home, the Mercer Memorial 
Home, and the City Hospital. 
One can sum up by saying 
that Atlantic City possesses in 








of sunshine, Atlantic City performs 
marvelous cures. 

Not the least of the advantages offered to 
the invalid is that of being surrounded by the 
strong and healthy sportsmen who come, with 
guns and rods, to enjoy the best hunting and 
fishing to be found along the coast. Who 
does not know the reputation of the great 


perfection every attribute that 
one could expect in a sea-shore 
resort, and enjoys exceptional repute among 
the medical profession as a home for invalids 
in need of wholesome rest and the tonic 
of the sea-air. It may fairly lay claim to 
the title, “ Queen of American Watering- 
places.” 





THE PRIZE COMPETITION. 


IT was announced in the March number of 
this magazine that The Century Co. offered 
thirty-five prizes in money for the best set 
of written answers to one hundred and fifty 
questions. It was made a condition of the 
contest that the competitors should base 
their answers upon information contained 
in The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia. 
Up to October 31, 1897, when the compe- 
tition closed, more than twenty-two thousand 
persons responded to the invitation, and of 
these no fewer than six thousand made more 
or less serious attempts to answer the ques- 
tions. In sifting out the hest thirty-five, a 
set of standard answers was prepared, pre- 
senting every possible variation within the 
limits of approximate correctness; since for 
some questions a number of replies might 
be received, either all correct or all deserving 
at least some degree of recognition. Thus 
to some questions a competitor might, with 
varying degrees of propriety, give any one 
of a dozen answers; while others could by 
no possibility be answered in identically the 
same words by any two persons: 


Q. 17. (a) Synonymize:— ‘A speech in a lofty key.” 
Here “exalted” is the best adjective to 
use, but others might be substituted for it. 
Q. 69. one «0 ne (a) “He is gone” and 
The obsolescent character of the first 
phrase is the fact suggested, but other 
points of view might »e adopted. 


Q. 147. Give the approximate dates of construction of 
the “ Seven Wonders of the World,” and explain 
how you found ‘each date in The Century 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia. 


Here, again, there was opportunity for dis- 
crimination; for the various articles in The 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia quote a 
number of conjectures, among which the 
competitor must pick and choose. 

Q. 148. Before the impersonal use of the personal pro- 
noun é# with the possessive suffix replaced the 
form his, such phrases as if odor or it strength 
were used. In the same way such forms as John 
his hat were used for a time. After cureful 
examination of the various headings under 
which these inflectional corruptions are dis- 
cussed in The Century Dictionary and clo- 
podtia, state the limits of the period during which 

hese usages were so general that you would 
regard their appearance in a manuscript which 
was offered for sale as a valuable original of that 
period,to be an evidence of its authenticity and 
not a proof of forgery. 

Into this question also various considera- 
tions enter which will be differently weighed 
by different minds with a corresponding dif- 
ference in the dates selected. 

The answers prepared for the purpose of 
scoring provided for a certain number of 
marks in every case of this kind that seemed 
likely to arise. Sixty points was adopted as 
a convenient unit for each correct answer. 
The competitor whose paper left one question 
unnoticed lost sixty points. If some sort of 
an answer were there, at least one point was 
accorded for it; if it was half right, it scored 
thirty points; and so on. 

On the whole, the questions have stood 
the test of the competition very fairly, and 
it, seems to be the general feeling of the 
competitors that their searching examina- 
tion of the columns of The Century Diction- 
ary and Cyclopedia has by no means de- 
creased the estimation in which they held 
the work. 


The first prize of $500 has been awarded to 
MR. C. H. PAYNE, 
Of the New York Bar, « Times» Building, New York. 


The second prize of $100 has been awarded to 
MR. A. H. STURTEVANT, 
Farmer, of Jacksonville, Ill. 


The third prize of $50 has been awarded to 
MR. HERBERT S. BROWN, 
Student, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


The fourth prize of $25 has been awarded to 
MR. THEODORE L. FROTHINGHAM, 
Of the New York Bar, 44 Pine Street, New York. 


The fifth prize of $25 has been awarded to 
MR. WILBUR DUBOIS, 
Of the Baltimore & Ohio S. W. Railway Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
45 
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The thirty prizes of $10 each for the thirty sets of answers next in order 
of merit have been awarded to 


Mr. B. E. ALLISON, Hutchinson, Kan. 
Mrs. J. F. Lockwoop, 678 McDonough St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
Mr. RowLanp Situ, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Mr. EARL Morse WILbvr, Portland, Oregon. 
= Lewis W. CALL, 1249 Kenesaw Ave., Washington, 
D. C. 


Mr. W. T. CoLVILLE, Carbondale, Pa. 

Mr. A. J. WHITNEY, JR., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. CuHauncey C. JENCKS, Kalkaska, Mich. 

Mr. CHARLES H. StumBERG, 213 5th St., Baton Rouge, 
La. 


Mrs. ANSON MILLS, 2 Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Joun Cotton Dana, Denver, Col. 

Mr. Ben A. Morton, Fort Smith, Ark. 

REv. JouN M. Ross, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Lynn A. Nevins, Randolph, N. Y. 

Mrs. Max WEst, 2217 15th St., Washington, D. C. 


REv. Peyton H. Hoce, Wilmington, N. C. 

Mr. A. J. LILLy, Algona, Ia 

Mr. J. S. HENDERSON, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Capt. EDWARD Burr, 2200 R St., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. JosePpH G. HoLiipay, 1005 Leonard Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mr. H. H. BALLARD, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Miss HELEN E. Dryer, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Mr. O. P. Mooney, Shelton, Wash. 

Mrs. JESSIE P. WALLS, 232 N. Main St., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Mr. PICKERING DopGE, 2728 Penna. Ave., Washington, 
D.C 


Mr. CHARLES H. Carey, Portland, Oregon. 

Miss Cora LEE GARDNER, 213 North St., Peoria, Ill. 
Mr. H. L. WILLIAMs, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Miss Mary C. Hoopes, New Brighton, Pa. 

Mr. CHARLES C. ARNOLD, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


THE SPECIAL PRIZE. 


A special prize of $500 was offered to any competitor who should succeed—and most 
signally succeed—in answering the first 135 of the 150 questions without consulting The 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, but using instead any ten other works of reference. 
Comparatively few sets of answers have been prepared in view of this prize, and as none 
yet received has fulfilled the condition, we have determined to extend the period named 
for the receipt of answers. 


THE ANSWERS. 


The answers here printed are those sent in by the winner of the first prize, letter for 
letter and point for point. No set of answers submitted is absolutely correct, but Mr. 
Payne scores 8766 out of a possible score of 9000. It is of interest to note that the 
defects in Mr. Payne’s paper are, for the most part, purely clerical. In the answer to Q. 
112, for instance, he omits one of a list of Latin words which it was necessary for him to 
copy from The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, while in his answer to Q. 105 he mis- 
takes a number, and in his reading of Q. 140 he fails to observe the importance of a 


comma. 


Lack of space prevents our printing more than the first fifteen questions. 


plete set may be had on application to The Century Co. 


@. 1 In the book of Joshua we Icarn that at 
the command of that leader “‘ the sun stood still.” 
In Psalm cxix, the psalmist says: “I prevented 
the dawning of the morning.” Does this latter 
passage also refer to a miraculous interruption 
of the course of nature? Ams. No. “ Pre- 
vented,” in Ps. cxix, 147, is used in the sense of 
“anticipated,”* ** was earlier than.” 

@. 2 “I had to put the private car on the ac- 
commodation, because the only express train 
going West was the limited."" To what sort of 
limitation does the phrase ‘the limited" al- 
lude? Ams. To a limitation upon the number of 
cars allowed to be attached to the express train. 

@. 8 What similarity is to be observed in the 
mental training of two popular writers of the 
day: Ibsen and Conan Doyle? Ana, Both 
studied medicine. 

Q@. 4 What di roces- 
sion took place in Paris on the fifty. sixth anniver- 
sary of Napoleon's laading at Cannes from Elba? 
Ana. The entry of the German troops into 
Paris, after the capitulation of that city in the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. 

@. & If ten gallons of water were poured into 
a seven-inch pipe, how high would the water rise 
in the pipe? Ama. 60 inches, say 5 feet. 

@. @ When an actor stands in the second O. P. 
entrance, facing the center of the stage, is the 
proscenium on his right or left? Ama. On his 
let 





ft. 
@. 7 Ifa bird rose from the Pontine Marshes 


and flew due West until it reached longitude 
112° 30’ W., over what body of water would it 
then be? Ama, Over the Great Salt Lake. 

Q@. 8 Which of the masterpieces of the painter 
whose cult made Ruskin's reputation now hangs 
in Boston? Ama. The Slave Ship, by J. W. M. 
Turner. 

@. 9 (a) His gun or anybody else’s.”’ (6) 
“The sun's heat or any body else's.” Is (a) 
faulty or not faulty? Is (5) faulty or not faulty ? 
Ana. (a) is not faulty. (4) is faulty, since it 
uses the three words ** any body else " (equiva- 
lent to “‘any other body") as a unit, attaching 
the possessive suffix to the whole phrase, as if 
it had been composed of the p anybody, 
with else, as in(a). The use of * else,” in the 
sense of “other,” in this phrase, is also inele- 
gant, if not strictly incorrect. 

@. 10 Which was the more destructive, the 
volcanic cutbreak in the strait of Sunda, 1883, or 
that at Pompeii in the year 79? Ama. That in 
the strait of Sunda, 1883. 

@. 11 The phrase “ cudgel thy brains” 
cute in “ Hamlet.” Why “brains” rather than 

“brain”? Ame, Because, from the complexity 
of the organ, the brain, when referred to in the 
sense of the und ding, is ¢ ly spoken 
of in the plural. 

@. 12 Name the four chief results of the bet- 
terment of the Equidz by methodical selection ? 
Ana. Size, strength, speed and bottom (endur- 
ance). 








A com- 


@. 18 What centenary excited enthusiasm in 
all parts of the United States and especially in 
New York in the latter part of November, 1°83? 
Ana. The centenary of the evacuation of the City 
of New York by the British troops, on November 
25th, 1783, after the treaty of peace and indepen- 
dence between England and the United States. 

@. 14 What would you gather from the state- 
ment that “this new planing-machine saves 
time in the same way a perfecting-press saves 
time"’? Ama. That the planing-machine in ques- 
tion planes both sides of a piece of lumber at one 
operation, 

@. 15 Taking your departure from the general 
subject of piracy, and recalling such practices @s 
forcing captives to walk the plank or maroon 
ing them, find your way toa word which, three 
hundred years ago, related to an honest indus 
try, but which afterwards became associated with 
the most horrid crimes. Ame, Bucaneer. 

(Lack of space prevents our printing all the 
z but a plete set of them may be 
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oc- had on application to The Century Co.) 


16 The earth’s equatorial diameter exceeds 
its polar diameter by 43.464 kilometers, i. ¢. 43 
kil 6 decameters and 4 





4 hec 
meters. 

17 (a) A speech in an exalted strain. (b) A 
silence on an island rising but little above the 
level of the sea. 

18 Mortar is not made of pure limestone, nor 
of any li When prepared with lime 








for 





made from pure li it is 
use in masonry under water. 

19 That the house was once a convent or 
monastery ; that it is situated on or near a chain 
of hills; that it is also near a brook and that the 
brook abounds in cresses. 

20 In A. D. 26, when He was about 30 years 
old. 

21 No time at all. 

22 The Porteous Riots at Edinburgh. 

28 To be silly,— for, though the words mean 
nearly the same thing, “silly” denotes a still 
weaker and more contemptible state of mind 
than “* foolish.” 

24 Un Ballo en Maschera, originally called 
Gustavo III. 

25 Guns,—as engines for throwing missiles. 

26 Greater, by 3,165,468. 

27 His “ Knight of Malta.” Fletcher, Mas- 
singer and another wrote “The Knight of 
Malta,” before 1619. 

28 1 d of Hyrcanus II, 
was drowned at the instigation of Herod, king 
of Judea. George Plantagenet, duke of Clar- 
ence, one of the conspirators against Edward 
1V, was also drowned, while he was imprisoned 
in the tower of London. The accounts of the 
fate of both rest upon tradition rather than cer- 
tain knowledge. 

29 “As You Like It,” founded on Thomas 
Lodge’s * Rosalynde, or Euphues’ Golden 
Legacy.” 

80 The zones from 15° to 20° of solar lati- 
tude. 

81 Of the possibility of the injury, by earth- 
quakes or volcanic eruptions, of the canal which 
it was proposed to construct from San Juan del 
Norte, across Nicaragua, to the Pacific Ocean 

82 10% or less. 

88 Neither (a) nor (b) 1s faulty. The mean- 
ing of both phrases is the same,—that not one 
of the melons is ripe. 

84 The third viz. Dos to yeu'sky. 

85 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

86 For twenty years— from 1798 to 1818, 

87 Bad head. 

88 Compactness, effective steaming capacity 
and economy in consumption of fuel. 

89 The battle of Nashville, which resulted 
in the final defeat of the Confederate General, 
Hood, and was followed by his retirement, a 
month later, 

40 Because the more recent plural, cloths, is 
always used when the word refers simply to 
fabrics, and the plural, (a), here refers to the 
several pieces of the material, long cloth, in the 
store; while the older plural, clothes, is always 
used when the word has the sense of “ gar- 
ments,” and the plural, (b) here refers to the 
infants’ garments which were to be made of the 
material in question. 

41 First in A. D. 637, when Jerusalem was 
taken by the Saracen, Omar; again in 1187, when 
the Christian Kingdom of Jerusalem was over- 
thrown by Saladin; and finally in 1244, when, 
after its recapture by the Emperor Frederick II, 
it again fell into the hands of the Mohamme- 
dans and ultimately of the Turks, who now 
hold it. 

42 About fourteen hundredths of one per 
cent (.cor4) by weight. 

48 The snake of the genus Rachiodon or 
Dasypeltis, also called Anodon and Diodon. 

44 The “Fair Maid of Kent” lived about 
fifty-seven years and the “Fair Maid of Nor- 
way " about seven. 

45 A dead center is the point of the spindle 
on the tail-stock of a lathe, by which one end of 
the object to be turned is supported. A dead- 
center is the position of the arms of a link-mo- 
tion — such as the crank and connecting-rod of 
@ steam-engine—in which the arms form a 
Straight line, 

46 In 1839. 

47 (a) is admissible, as a dying declaration, 
because the form of Smith's statemert shows 
that he knew he was about to die and had given 
up all hope of recovery. (b) is not admissible, 
because it is hearsay and, since the form of the 
Statement shows that Smith expected to recover, 
it is not excepted, as a dying declaration, from 
the general rule of excl of such 

48 188. 

49 In the class with the drums. 

5@ About 22 cents. 

51 Dauphin Lake, in Manitoba. 

52 That it cannot have been more than 200,- 
000,000 years. 
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58 Scapin, the intriguing valet in Moliére’s 
** Fourberies de Scapin,” whose character sug- 
gested to the Abbé de Pradt the nickname 
“Jupiter Scapin" which he applied to Napo- 
leon, in allusion to his disposition to employ 
trickery. 

5&4 The passage of an act securing the rights 
of artists to their own designs. 

5&5 From confusion with the form of the geni- 
tive suffix -es, -is, later -s, -'s, the genitive pro- 
noun, his, came to be used as a form of genitive 
inflection, as in *‘ Brutus his virtue" etc. From 
this, the use was ded to the fi gen- 
der and plural number and, in this phrase, 
which was written by Welwood in his Mem- 
oirs, the pronoun, their, is used as a posses- 
sive or genitive, with Hollanders. 

56 The battle of Niagara, or Lundy's Lane, 
(also called the battle of Bridgewater) fought 
July 25th 1814. 

&7 (a) Cowper, in the Task. (b) No, since 
the name of the suit, according to the generally 
received etymology, is derived, immediately, 
from the Spanish word, espadas, meaning 
swords, not spades,— but this word is derived 
ultimately from the same source as spade, mean- 
ing a tool for digging. 

58 Ispahan. 

59 Hermas, 
Hermas. 

60 Eugénie Grandet, in which a daughter is 
sacrificed to the avarice of a father, and Le 
Pére Goriot, in which a father suffers through 
the avarice of his daughters. 

G1 450 feet. 

62 Because, when used in the present before 
an infinitive, especially in negative or interroga- 
tive sentences implying obligation or necessity, 
need is invariable, i. e. does not take the per- 
sonal terminations of the second and third per- 
sons singular. The phrase “Need he work?” 
is an interrogative, and the phrase *‘ He need 
not work” a negative sentence, each implying 
obligation or necessity, and work in each being 
an infinitive without to. 

68 The signing of the treaty of Berlin. In 
this question I read latitude 52° 30’ N., instead 
of 52° 39" N., in accordance with the Century 
Co.'s reply to my inquiry under date of April sth 





who wrote the Shepherd of 


64 (1) Virginia, springing from the colony 
planted at Jamestown in 1607. (2) New York, 
from the Dutch settlements in 1614 (or 1613). (3) 
New Jersey, from h babl 





made, p 
about 1617, by the Dutch, (4) Massachusetts, 
from the colonies of Plymouth, planted in 1620, 
and Massachusetts Bay, planted at Salem in 1628 
and Boston in 1630. (5) New Hampshire, from 
the colonies planted at Portsmouth and Dover 
in 1623. (6) Maryland, from the colony planted 
in 1634. (7) Connecticut, from the colonies 
planted at Hartford and elsewhere in the Con- 
necticut Valley between 1635 and 1644, and at 
New Haven in 1638. (8) Rhode Island, from 
the colony planted at Providence in 1636 (9) 
Delaware, from the colony planted by Swedes in 
1638. (10) North Carolina, from settlements 
made probably before 1663. (11) South Caro- 
lina, from a colony planted in 1670. (12) Pennsyl- 
vania, from the colony planted by Witliam Penn 
in 1682, (13) Georgia, from the colony planted 
by Oglethorpe in 1733. 

65 Polyphemus. 

66 Fifty-seven. 

67 John Gay. 

68 It has the force of an optative particle. 

69 The phrase “ He has gone” is more in 
accordance with modern usage than “He is 
gone,” though both are correct. Have is now 
generally used as the auxiliary for the formation 
of the past tenses of intransitive as well as tran- 
sitive verbs, while be was formerly so used with 
intransitive verbs. 

70 Oral. 

71 = Decimalizatioa 

72 He did not act fairly toward me when he 


47 


should be arranged in the place of Mac, in the 
order indicated by the succeeding letters. 

Because the whole course of the Amazon 
and its branches is through a region of very 
large rainfall, while the rainfall of the Missis- 
sippi-Missouri basin is nowhere extraordinarily 
large and, through a large part of the river's 
course, is very small. 

80 (a) Richard Brinsley Sheridan. The 
Critic I. 2. (b) Shakespeare. Merchant of 
Venice Ill. 2 (c) Lord Clarendon. The 
Great Rebellion. (d) Horace Walpole. Let- 
ters II. 104. 

$1 April roth 1775, when the — troops 
were ked by the minut 
and Concord. 

82 When the moon referred to is the imple- 
ment of that name used to clear out ashes and 
brighten up the fire in a brick-kiln. 

88 The vapor of iodine. 

84 Emeric Szabad. 

85 (a) According to that principle of botani- 
cal nomenclature by which the name of a genus 
which has priority of publication becomes its 
tenable name, if it is properly published and 
characterized and is not the same as the prior 
name of some other genus. Castalia is an older 
name than Nymphza for the genus which in- 
cludes the water-lily. (b) The publication of A. 
L. de Jussieu’s **Genera Plantarum secundum 
Ordines Naturales "’ in 178, and A. P. de Can- 





dolie’s **Regni Vegetabilis Systema Naturale" 
in 1818-21. 

86 The convict ran off fast enough to outrun 
a dozen antelopes. 

8? 
Peltinerved. 

88 


(a) Pinninerved. (b) Palminerved. 
(d) Pedalinerved. 

tk wood with Porcupines in it isa 
dimly lighted grove inh d by p 

while a dark porcupine-wood is a dark-colored 
piece of the outer wood of the cocoanut palm. 

89 Samuel Richardson. 

9@ (a) lo. (b) Aue. (c) Ai. (d) Ea. (e) Aa. 

91 Hebron, called by the Mohammedans Al- 
Hallfl (City of the Friend of God). 

92 A breeze from the North-west by West. 

98 “Lord Strut was not very flush in ready.’’ 
From Dr. John Arbuthnot's ** Law is a Bottom- 
less Pit; or, History of John Bull." 

94 Merriment. 

95 Near the Rio Colorado, in the Argentine 
Republic. 

96 To be embarrassed. 

97 In California. 

98 (a) The puddlers are waiting for the iron 
to be hot. (b) The betters are waiting for the 
race. 

99 Fate, mane, dale. 

100 The islands belonging to Great Britain, 
lying between Puerto Rico and Martinique, 
form the administrative group of the Leeward 
Islands; those lying between Martinique and 
Trinidad that of the Windward Islands. 

101 Belgium and France. The Reindeer 
Period. 

102 Johann Heinrich Daniel Zschokke. 

108 Aset of twenty-four rules for the correc- 
tion of the orthography of certain words and 
classes of words, “in the interest of etymologi- 
cal and historical truth."" Many of the so-called 
rules are lists of words. The rules proper are 
ten in number, and are printed on p.1 of the 
supplementary pages of Vol. VIII of the Cen- 
tury Dictionary and Cyclopedia. 

104 (a) When the skull referred to is the 
bird otherwise called the skua. (b) An eye of a 
fish is one of the visual organs of a fish. (c) An 
eye of fish is a shoal of fish. 

106 16,679.46 sheets. 

106 Intheterritory of the French Republic— 
viz. in the French Congo. 

107 Jar. 

108 (a)**The Ambassadors,” by Holbein. 
(b) It was formerly supposed to represent Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, en English poet, aad John Le- 
land or <a an English aatiquary. It is 


(c) 








distributed the profit of the cotton 
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now supp Dinteville, French 





78 Ferula Narthex, Ferula Sc and 

Ferula Alliacea, which yield the gum asafetida, 
ded 2 and 

used only in| medicine, but in Persia and India 
used as a condiment. 

74 Harriet Beecher Stowe's. 

75 Origen. 

76 Mrs. Piozzi (earlier Mrs. Thrale). 

7? ~=Blasphemy, which attends upon gluttony. 

78 They should all be treated as equivalent 
to Mac, and names beginning with cither prefix 





dor at = James’ in 1533, and Nicolas 
Bourbon, a French poet. 

109 To the starboard rail. 

110 “The Whole Booke of Psalmes Faithfully 
Translated into English Metre.” It was the 
first book published in the British American 
colonies. In the claim, frequently made, that 
it was the first book published in the new world, 
the fact is overlooked that there had been a 
printing-press in the city of Mexico for a hun- 
dred years before its publication. 
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141 (a) means that the citizens were in dan- 
ger from the plague or disease called the “ black 
death.” (b) means that the man's face was so 
dark or black as to resemble that of a dead per- 
son. (Cc) means that the night was entirely dark. 

112 Barbara: Celarent: Darii: Baralipton: 


that it is situated in the fens or :ow-lying lands 
and that the neighborhood abounds in the birds 
called crakes. 
120 (a) Bdellometer. 
Ptisan. (d) Mnemonician. 
121 They dwelt in three habitations, without 


(b) Pneograph. (c) 





Celantes: Dabitis: Fapesmo: F: ry 
Cesare: Camestres: Festino: Baroco: Darapti: 
Felapton: Disamis: Datisi: Bocardo: Ferison. 

118 Yes, the first is defective in being made 
payable, not absolutely, but out of a particular 
fund, and therefore is not valid as a bill of ex- 
change. 

114 The fact that Shakspere and his com- 
pany are said to have patronized this inn, called 
The Falcon, 

115 Her fighting at the siege of Ghent, in 
1584, to avenge her lover’s death. She is men- 
tioned in Ben Jonson's ‘* Epicoene"’ and “* Tale 
of a Tub,”’ and in Fletcher’s (Beaumont and 
Fletcher's) ** The Scornful Lady.” Her name is 
frequently given to viragoes who adopt men’s 
dress. 

116 Perth, the capital of West Australia. 

117 Dafila (a Latin nonsense word) Trache- 
lonetta Poecilonetta Phasianurus (pheasant- 
tailed) 

118 The error in inches is the remainder ob- 
tained by subtracting from a number represented 
by 63,000,360 with 54 ciphers annexed, a number 
represented by 63,360 with 30 ciphers annexed ; 
the error in miles is this remainder divided by 
63,360, Viz. 994, 323, 863, 636, 363, 636, 363, 636, 362, 
636, 363» 635, 363, 63% 363, 636, 363, 636 363 4% 
which may be described as a number repre- 
sented by 994,323,863 followed by the figures 63 
eight times repeated followed by 62, followed by 
63 fifteen times repeated, with 7. This may be 
expressed as nine hundred and ninety four mil- 
lions of millions of millions of millions of mil- 
lions of millions of millions of millions of millions ; 
three hundred and twenty three thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-three millions of millions of 
millions of millions of millions of millions of 
millions of millions, six hundred and thirty six 
thousand three hundred and sixty-three millions 
of millions of millions of millions of millions of 
millions of millions, six hundred and thirty six 
thousand three hundred and sixty-three millions 
of millions of millions of millions of millions of 
millions, six hundred and thirty six thousand 
three hundred and sixty two millions of millions 
of millions of millions of millions, six hundred 
and thirty six thousand three hundred and 
sixty-three millions of millions of millions of 
millions, six hundred and thirty six thousand 
three hundred and sixty three millions of mil- 
lions of millions, six hundred and thirty six 
thousand three hundred and sixty three millions 
of millions, six hundred and thirty six thousands 
of millions, three hundred and sixty three mil- 
lions, six hundred and thirty six thousand, three 
hundred and sixty three miles and seven 
elevenths ofa mile. In a different form of words 
the same number may be expressed as nine 
hundred and ninety four nonillions, three hun- 
dred and twenty three thousand eight hundred 
and sixty three octillions, six hundred and 
thirty six thousand three hundred and sixty 
three septillions, six hundred and thirty six 
thousand three hundred and sixty three sextil- 
lions, six hundred and thirty six thousand three 
hundred and sixty two quintillions, six hundred 
and thirty six thousand three hundred and sixty 
three quadrillions, six hundred and thirty six 
thousand three hundred and sixty three trillions, 
six hundred and thirty six thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty three billions, six hundred and 
thirty six thousand three hundred and sixty 
three millions, six hundred and thirty six thou- 
sand, three hundred and sixty three miles and 
seven elevenths of a mile. 

119 That it is or has been in the past a farm- 
house, perhaps connected with a monastery; 


122 Seleucus. 
Ptolemy (Soter). 

128 The sentence means that if the English 
Statute of 1783, known as one of the corn laws 
and relating to the trade in grain, had been 
shelved and not passed by Parliament, the re- 
moval of restrictions from trade would have been 
delayed. 

124 In “Le Comte de Monte Cristo,” 

12% Because it follows the short accented 
vowel “i ’’ and so shares the latter’s mode of 
utterance as to be naturally and properly com- 
bined with it. 

126 That it is situated either in Devonshire 
or in Derbyshire, England. 

127 To receive private communication; be 
informed privately or secretly. 

128 “ Passionate Pilgrim.” 

129 A good bench-dog is a serviceable iron 
hook or bar, with a sharp claw at one end, to 
hold a piece of wood or other heavy article. A 
dog that is good to bench is a dog which is well 
suited to be exhibited in a bench-show or exhibi- 
tion of dogs. 

18@ Formerly, when soldiers in the British 
army were flogged, they were bound to a frame, 
made of three halberds stuck in the ground and 
united at the top, called the triangles. Lawn, 
being the material of which the sleeves and other 
parts of the dress of bishops of the Anglican 
church are made, is often used in allusion to the 
office of a bishop. 

181 In the English romance of Merlin, 
written about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
occur the words: ** They .. . . com into the halle 
as Kay hadde sette the firste cours be-fore the 
kynge Arthur.” Geoffrey of Monmouth, an 
English writer, is believed to have written the 
Life of Merlin about the middle of the twelfth 
century. This was translated by Wace into 
French verse in 1155 and, in this form, was 
adapted by Robert de Borron, from whose poem 
the English fifteenth century romance was 
taken. 

182 Yes. (a) means acooking stove or range 
which is in (b) the caboose or kitchen of (c)a 
vessel propelled by oars. 

188 In 1876, at Cincinnati Ohio, in nominat- 
ing James G. Blaine for the presidency, Rober: 
G. Ingersoll bestowed upon him the title of 
“ The Plumed Knight.” 

184 Dickcissel. The name was first used in 
lilinois and found its way into print about 1876. 

185 October 1st, 1890. 

186 To be disgraced involves shame or igno- 
miny,— to be humbled does not. 

187 Michelangelo's cartoon of the Battle of 
Cascina. 

188 Szaboite and Szaibelyite. 


Lysimachus. Cassander. 
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of Easter, stated under“ Easter" in the Century 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia. The various letters 
have, for this case, the following values: x — 23 
y=4 a=i8 b=3 c=2 d=s5 e=6; which 
gives d-+ ¢+ 22=33, the day in March; d+ ¢ 
—9=2, the day in April; and we know that 
Easter is not in March because the date for 
March is an impossible one. 

145 The bamboo. See Century Dictionary 
and Cyclopedia under Gramineae and under 
Chinese I. 

146 The omission of the y-sound in the pro- 
nunciation of the long u, making it oo, instead 
of yoo. 

147 1. TheEgyptian pyramids 4235 B. Cc. but 
perhaps as late as 2450 B.C. Found under“ pyra- 
mid " p. 4872. 2. The mausoleum erected by Arte. 
misia at Halicarnassus, about 350 B. C. Found 
under “ Mausoleum" p. 3665. 3, The Temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus, rebuilt in the 4th cen. 
tury B.C. Found under “ Ephesus” p. 364 of 
Cyclopedia of Names. 4. The walls and hang. 
ing gardens of Babylon, constructed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar between 604 and s56r B. C, Found 
under “ Babylon". p. 105 of Cyclopedia of 
Names. 5. The colossus at Rhodes, erected 
about 28 B.C. Found under “colossus” Pp. 
1112, 6, The statue of Zeus by Phidias at Olym. 
pia, erected between 450 and 430 B.C. Found 
under “ Phidias” p. 801 and ** Zeus” p. 1082 of 
Cyclopedia of Names. 7, The Pharos at Alex. 
andria, built during the reigns of Ptolemy Soter 
and Ptolemy Philadelphus, between 323 and 247 
B.C. Found under “ Pharos” p. 801 and Ptol- 
emy I and Ptolemy II p, 830 in Cyclopedia of 
Names. 

148 The usages were so general throughout 
the 16th and 17th centuries (1500-1700) as to be 
evidence of authenticity rather than forgery, 
but the evidence of authenticity would be 
Stronger, especially in the case of the use of it 
for its, in a manuscript alleged to belong to the 
period between 1550 and 1650. 

149 To make a gallon measure, graduated to 
hundredths of a gallon, make a can 7 inches 
in diameter and 6 inches deep. Draw on paper 
a square with six-inch sides. Divide each side 
into 10 equal parts, Draw lines from top to 
bottom of the square at each division of the top 
and bottom. Draw a diagonal from the first di- 
vision on the left side of the square to the top of 
the right side, another from the second division 
on the left to the first division on the right, and 
soon. Lay a six-inch strip of tin along the right 
side of the square and score a line in it, at each 
division of the side of the square. Move the 
strip on to the first up-and-down line and make 
a score on the strip at the point where each 
diagonal crosses the line. Move it on to each 
line in turn, scoring the points where the 
diagonals cross. This will give the hundredths 
of the depth of the measure, Lay the strip 
of tin on the inside of the can and mark the 
inside of the can opposite each score on the 
Strip. 

150 The battle of Gettysburg. The numbers 





189 Custer County, State of Montz 

140 (a) Theelm. (b) March r2th, 1766. (c) 
February 19th, 1764. (d) Three Hundred and sev- 
enty-six days. (¢) 6o12 (style) 7013 (year) 1989 
(era) 

141 The fact that the English language has 
been chiefiy constructed from two elements, the 
Teutonic and the Latin; the verb in the first of 
the two phrases, “ hidden,” being of Teutonic or 
Anglo-Saxon origin, and that in the second, ** de- 
stroyed,” being derived from the Latin, through 
the Old French. 

142 Youdeem 
large a band, di 
from pursuit. 

148 Malignity. 

144 Apriland, 1899. The date is found by the 
application of Gauss’s Rule for finding the date 


PERE ET 


that I have done ill to spare so 
bling our h d troops 





gaged on both sides were about equal, be- 
tween 70,000 and 80,000 on each, and at the be 
ginning of the battle neither side had such ad- 
vantage in position or fortification as to give its 
numbers additional weight. Both sides were 
commanded by very skillful generals; both ar- 
mies were composed of veterans; the Confeder- 
ates were fighting to escape defeat in the enemy's 
country where, if their retreat were cut off, de- 
feat might mean entire destruction of their 
army; while the Federals were fighting on their 
own ground to defend their own homes and the 
capital of the country. These facts rendered 
the issue of the battle very uncertain while its 
possible results, involving, in case of Confeder- 
ate success, the loss of Washington and, in case 
of Federa! success, the destruction of Lee's army 
gave very great importance to that*issue. 
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FROM “ RUBAIYAT OF DOC SIFERS,’* BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


THE CENTURY 


M\HERE was a 

time when it 
might be said, « A 
book ’s a_ book, 
although there ’s 
nothing in it» 
Anything put in 
covers served at 
least as library 
furniture, and in 
the paucity of vol- 
umes did its part 
to fillashelf. But 
to-day, unless a book be well chosen it is worse 
than useless, and quality counts for more 
than ever before. A publishing-house owes 
it to itself and to its patrons to maintain the 
reputation of all work carrying its imprint. 

The Century Co. submits its list of new 
books to the public with full confidence that 
they will maintain the reputation acquired 
through many successful years. 

Of prime importance is James Whitcomb 
Riley’s new book, « Rubdiyét of Doc Sifers,» 
the longest poem he has written. The very 
title has a touch of the Hoosier poet’s 
humor, and yet, interpreted, is perfectly 
simple, since « rubdiy4t» is only the Persian 
for «quatrains,» and the poem is a sketch 
in four-line stanzas of the character of 
a village doctor as drawn by an admirer 
through whose rugged dialect we see only 
the more clearly the noble man who is sum- 
med up so masterfully in the last stanza: 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


He's jes a child,’s what Sifers is! And-sir, I’d 
ruther see 

That happy, childish face o’ his, and puore sim- 
plicity, 


CO." CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Than any shape er style er plan o’ mortals other- 
wise— 

With perfect faith in God and man a-shinin’ in his 
eyes. 


That the pictures should be worthy of the 
text, the artist, Mr. C. M. Relyea, visited Mr. 
Riley in Indiana, and under his direction 
made fifty drawings of the places and char- 
acters described. Also upon the company’s 
list is Mr. Riley’s «Poems Here at Home.» 
A poet for whom Dr. Holmes predicted im- 
mortality needs praise from no lesser source. 

It would be superfluous to seek words be- 
speaking attention for a new book by Rud- 
yard Kipling. «Captains Courageous » is his 
first American novel. Its hero—a million- 
aire’s son—learns manliness from the fisher- 
men who imperil their lives on the Grand 
Banks. In their stirring adventures, and in 
describing the rec- 
ord-breaking flight 
of a special train 
across the continent, 
Kipling’s pen finds 
ample scope even for 
the marvelous power 
that rendered «The 
Jungle Books» Kip- 
ling’s «best bid for 
immortality.» 

The critic of the 
Outlook declares that 
Dr. 8S. Weir Mitchell’s «Hugh Wynne, Free 
Quaker,» comes closer to «the great Ameri- 
can novel» than any novel of the decade. 
Dr. Mitchell’s masterpiece deals with life in 
Philadelphia from 1753 to the close of the 


Revolution, the hero serving on the staff of 
49 


OR. &. WEIR MITCHELL. 
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FROM “ THE STORY OF MARIE-ANTOINETTE.”* 


MARIE-ANTOINETTE AND HER CHILDREN. 


Arnold, and later on that of Washington, 
and being a witness of Cornwallis’s sur- 
render. The account of the young Quaker’s 
adventures is of deep interest, and the in- 
terwoven love-story is charmingly told. The 
Century Co. also publishes the same author’s 
« When All the Woods are Green,» « Charac- 
teristics,» and other prose works, besides his 
collected poems. 

«The Story of Marie-Antoinette,» by Anna 
L. Bicknell, is an exquisite example of the 
illustrated historical work, a dramatic and 
graphic story of the highest literary and 
artistic rank. The author, having been a 
resident of the Tuileries for many years 
during the Second Empire, views events 
from the standpoint of the court, and de- 
scribes from personal knowledge the palaces 
and parks wherein the unfortunate French 
queen passed her life. She has had also the 
advantage of access to much new material 


in State Papers at Vienna. By the same 
author is «Life in the Tuileries under the 
Second Empire,» published last year. 

No little books are more welcome in hand 
or pocket than the Thumb-Nail Series, «all 
clothed in leather.» « De Amicitia,» Cicero’s 
essay on friendship, translated with ease and 
elegance by Benjamin E. Smith, Managing 
Editor of The Century Dictionary, seems the 
ideal of Christmas remembrance. But for 
those to whom a less classic volume is more 
appropriate, Dickens’s « Christmas Carol » is 
issued in the same series. In fact, the whole 
Thumb-Nail Series, in their snug stamped- 
leather jerkins, furnish excellent sugges- 
tions for Christmas gifts that are dainty with- 
out ostentation. 

James Bryce, author of «The America 
Commonwealth,» needs neither commend:- 
tion nor introduction to Americans. Having 
made a recent visit to South Africa, he pu!- 
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lishes, through The Century Co., «Impressions 
of South Africa,» and in five hundred pages 
depicts the characteristics of the land and 
its resources, describes colonial society and 
the native races, makes clear its politics,and 
records his travels and observations in the 
arena where England, Germany, and the 
Boers are coming into closer and more 
critical relations every year. Only four of 
the twenty-four chapters have previously 
appeared in THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, and 
even these have been rewritten. Three 
colored maps accompany the text. Mr. 
Bryce’s experience in legislation and diplo- 
macy, and his reputation as a historian, 
confer authority upon this, the most com- 
plete history of past and present political 
conditions in South Africa. 

Of equal importance in their field are the 
orations and addresses of Bishop Potter, 
which deal mainly with civic questions. His 
new book, « The Scholar and the State,» gains 
an added impor- 
tance in view 
of the problems 
arising under the 
«Greater New 
York» charter. 
But the volume 
contains also re- 
flections upon 
more general 
topics, such as 
«The Ministry 
of Music» and 
«The Gospel for 
Wealth.» Presi- 
dent C. W. Eliot 
of Harvard is 
likewise a great 
public educator 
whose essays and addresses discuss with force 
and full authority questions of moment. In 
« American Contributions to Civilization » he 
considers such topics as «The Working of the 
American Democracy,» «Equality in a Repub- 
lic,» «One Remedy for Municipal Misgovern- 
ment,» and « Present Disadvantages of Rich 
Men.» No student of contemporary sociol- 
ogy can disregard the conclusions of Bishop 
Potter and President Eliot, frank and schol- 
arly critics of their own times. 

Books of travel never lose their charm, 
especially when the lands described yet re- 
tain some of the glamour of strangeness, as 
is the case with Java, where the natives were 
in rebellion against their Dutch masters no 
longer ago than in 1896. Miss Scidmore, 
author of « Jinrikisha Days,» has proved her 
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call to describe foreign lands, and in « Java: 
The Garden of the East,» she shows us the 
island and its people as vividly as if we had 
been among 
the Dutch 
colonists and 
the delight- 
ful miniature 
brown na- 
tives whose 
village at 
the World’s 
Fair proved 
so fascinat- 
ing. The vol- 
ume is fully 
illustrated 
from photo- 
graphs, and 
it confirms 
Miss Emily 
Dickinson’s 
dictum: 


HONORABLE JAMES BRYCE, M. P. 


There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 
Nor any courser like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 
This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toil. 
How frugal is the chariot 
That bears a human soul! 


If it were the custom to despatch artistic 
ambassadors to foreign climes, it may be that 
Miss Scidmore would be accredited to other 
parts of the Orient: but we should undoubt- 
edly reserve Japan for Mr. John La Farge. 
In his «Artist’s Letters from Japan» he 
writes with that perfect sympathy for the 
Japanesepoint , . 
of view pos- 
sible only to 
one who has 
learned to see 
nature with 
the simplicity 
and directness 
of a great col- 
orist. Thiswas 
to be expected, 
but the reader 
may be sur- 
prised to find 
that the art- 
ist’s intellec- 
tual sympathy extends also to the native cus- 
toms and the picturesque phases of the Sun- 
rise Kingdom. It is doubtful whether text 
or illustrations have been wrought with the 
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more affection. Those who are acquainted 
with La Farge the painter, the colorist, and 
the decorator, have yet to learn how finished 
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great commander in «Campaigning with 
Grant.» We have had Grant’s own story; 
we have had unnumbered studies of his cam- 

paigns and battles; but no 
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is the artist’s literary style, how keen his ob- 
servation, and how well founded his conclu- 
sions. 

Art-lovers will also not be deterred from 
purchasing Boutetde Monvel’s «Joan of Arc» 
because it is perforce classified by its text 
as a book for children. The exquisite illus- 
trations, richly printed in colors by Boussod, 
Valadon & Co. of Paris, while they appeal by 
De Monvel’s characteristic simplicity and 
directness to the youngest readers, yet are 
simple only in the sense that the frescos 
of Puvis de Chavannes are simple. 

The story of the Maid of Orléans has been 
written for older readers by Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood. Upon a close study of the life 
and times of France’s heroine, Mrs. Cather- 
wood, the author of «The Romance of Dol- 
lard,» has constructed a stirring historical 
story of which the warrior-saint is the pro- 
tagonist. The two books fittingly supplement 
each other. 

There is no 
greater difference 
between the half- 
mythic figure of 
the vision-seeing 
peasant and the 
stern, modern sol- 
dier than between 
this romance of 
medieval France 
and General Hor- 
ace Porter’s inti- 
mate and familiar 
portraiture of his 
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previous work gives so per- 
sonal and vivid a picture of 
the quiet general who came 
out of the West in the na- 
tion’s sorest need. While 
the book is a serious study 
of Grant’s characteristics 
and his daily life in the field, 
yet it is so enlivened by the 
author’s humor, and so full 
of anecdotes, that to read it 
is no less a delight than a 
duty. The illustrations are 
not only dramatic, but re- 
markably accurate and ar- 
tistic studies, and add great- 
ly to the permanent value 
of the work. 

Students of the Civil War 
and related topics will also find General John 
M. Schofield’s record of his « Forty-six Years 
in the Army» an indispensable book. Gen- 
eral Schofield recounts the chief events of 
his life from his cadet days to his recent re- 
tirement. In addition to his Civil War experi- 
ences, the author 
was intimately con- 
cerned in many 
leading events, and 
is able tocontribute 
to the annals of the 
country several in- 
teresting chapters 
of secret history. 
A clue to the value 
of his revelations 
will. be given when 
it is stated that 
General Schofield 
was sent to France 
on a_ confidential 
mission during the 
French interven- 
tion in Mexico, and 
was appointed Sec- 
retary of War by 
President Johnson during the exciting period 
of the impeachment trial. This book throws 
new light upon these important events. 

If one were to seek the supreme charm in 
the acting of Joseph Jefferson, he would find 
it in his consummate humanity, too genuine 
to have been only assumed for the stage. If 
there had been any doubt of its genuineness, 
the publication of Jefferson’s autobiography 
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would have forever set all doubts at rest. 
There have been only a few great autobiog- 
raphies, and among the foremost must be 
ranked that of the creator of Rip Van Winkle. 
A new edition of this book is just from the 
press, and contains a supplemental chapter, 
bringing the story of the great actor’s life 
nearly to date. The «Chicago News» said, with 
excellent judgment: « The volume is crowded 
with stories of famous wits, actors, and jour- 
nalists, told with a quiet humor and a mod- 
est reticence in the matter of allusions to 
self» The theatrical portraits with which 
the volume is profusely illustrated add 
greatly to the book’s attractiveness, though 
the text needs no recommendation save its 
own absorbing interest and irresistible fun. 

While talking of the stage, attention may 
well be called also to the « Recollections of 
Edwin Booth,» by his daughter, and the 
« Autobiography of Tommaso Salvini,» both 
recently issued by 
The Century Co. 

It is an unfor- 
tunate character- 
istic of most of the 
modern schools of 
fiction that they 
seem to find only 
the morbidandde- 
pressing worthyof 
study. As a natu- 
ral result, readers 
who prefer that 
reading should 
bring them cheer- 
ful hours evince 
a desire to read books that are more amus- 
ing, if not quite so psychological. Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart, in her exquisite humorous 
sketches of «Sonny,» that odd product of 
Arkansas, has provided rich entertainment 
for those who seek relaxation in fiction. Un- 
like many humorists, Mrs. Stuart does not 
need to travel through long desert tracts 
of preparation in order to find a few oases of 
humor. It has been truly said that her de- 
licious humor never flags. Few books are 
so well suited for reading aloud. 

In more rollicking style—for the book 
does not pretend to be other than farcical— 
is the extravaganza by Marion Manville Pope, 
entitled « Up the Matterhorn in a Boat.» Two 
enterprising Americans, despising the Alpine 
Club and guides, assault the Alps in a little 
craft swung to a balloon. Not the least im- 
portant attachment is an «ornery » sort of a 
dog, and only less diverting is an English- 
man with all his native keenness for detect- 
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ing an undisguised joke. There is not a seri- 
ous line in the book—which is, for books of 
its sort, a high recommendation. 

If ever there was history sugar-coated, 


surely it is to be found in Mr. Elbridge S. 
Brooks’s personally conducted pilgrimage of 
a band of young patriots over the fields 
of the American Revolution. «The Century 
Book of the American Revolution» is pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Empire 
State Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, and is fittingly introduced by 
Dr. Depew. Mr. Brooks, under the guise of 
an all-knowing and all-seeing uncle, conducts 
his audience and spectators to every famous 
battle-field and « Washington’s headquarters» 
throughout the land. There are nearly two 
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hundred and fifty pictures, very many of 
them photographs showing the present ap- 
pearance of localities identified with the 
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FROM “‘THE CENTURY BOOK OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION."* 
WHERE ANDR 


On the hillside at Tappan, N. Y., just above the old village. 


erected to mark the spot, but never allowed 
a spy and of Arnold’s treason. The , 
stands on the site of the ol 


times that tried men’s souls. The book’s 
predecessors, «The Century Book for Young 
Americans» and «The Century Book of 
Famous Americans,» have come into use as 
reading-books in schools, and it will not be 
long before the third of the trio follows 
their example. It may 
safely be said that 
nothing could make 
Revolutionary scenes 
so vivid, so real, as 
this modern repre- 
sentation of the very 
localities where the 
ragged Continentals 
marched and fought 
and suffered. Of sim- 
ilar value is «Hero 
Tales from American 
History,» by Theodore 
Roosevelt and Senator 
Lodge, of which that 
high authority, «The 
New England Journal 
of Education has said: 
«No book ever pub- 
lished is more worthy 
of universal introduc- 
tion into school libra- 
ries.» 

The boys will enjoy 
« Fighting a Fire,» Mr. 
C. T. Hill’s stirring 
study of the daily do- 
ings of the disciplined 
heroes enrolled in the 


FROM “FIGHTING A FIRE.” 
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yire in the village 
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€ WAS HANGED. 


The overturned stone is the third monument 
pular detestation of 
ps the church which 


to stand because “ps 
one in which André was tried. 


New York Fire Department. No detail of the 
daily routine of the department—the training 
of the firemen, the transmission of alarms, 
the saving of life and property, the handling 
of the fire-boats,.the wonderfully effective 
service of the Patrol Department—fails to 
receive adequate attention. Nor is the book 
at all a dry study of facts. It contains many 
thrilling stories of adventure, and an amus- 
ing sketch of a true fire-dog—one that has 
attended many a large fire with the zest of 
a uniformed member of the force. Mr. Hill 
is artist as well as author, and has selected 
for the illustration of the book the best of 
many photographs and drawings collected by 
him during long years of the closest asso- 
ciation with the department. He has also 
had the advantage of personal acquaintance 
with many of the best-informed members 
of the New York organization. Of his un- 
equaled opportunities Mr. Hill has taken 
full advantage, and has made his book a 
complete epitome of the subject. 

In «The Last Three Soldiers,» William 
Henry Shelton needs appeal to nothing to 
secure an audience save the intrinsic inter- 
est of the story he tells. Every writer for 
boys will envy Mr. Shelton his ingenious 
thought of leaving three signalmen isolated 
upon a mountain-top in the South, under the 
delusion that the Confederacy has succeeded, 
and that they have no longer a country. Hav- 
ing resolved that the Old Flag shall float ove: 
at least one bit of loyal soil, they deliberatel) 
destroy the only bridge that connects then 
with the outer world, and then live for 
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years the lives of voluntary exiles. With such 
a situation, it can be imagined that Mr. Shel- 
ton has no difficulty in putting together a 
series of adventures Robinson Crusoe 
himself might have been glad to embody 

in a sequel to his immortal work. 

Frances Courtenay Baylor has con- 
structed from an unpromising theme a 
story that girls will read with breathless 
delight. In «Nina Barrow» the heroine 
is a madcap spoiled child who, transport- 
ed to England and placed amid a rather 
staid lot of British cousins, has little dif- 
ficulty in creating situations which bring 
into marked prominence the contrast be- 
tween a haphazard modern training and 
the well-established conventionalities of 
English child-life. From the odd situa- 
tion the author has created very delight- 
ful episodes, and has made one of the 
most amusing stories for girls that have 
been written in recent years. 

«Master Skylark,» by John Bennett, 
is that rare thing, a classic among books 
for young readers. Ordinarily, when an 
author has diligently studied a historical 
period, the very effort to be accurate in- 
capacitates him to construct an easy-flowing 
story. But Mr. Bennett has so thoroughly im- 
bued himself with the very spirit of the time, 
he has so breathed the very air of Warwick- 
shire, that he seems to tell his story as un- 
conscious of its truth of atmosphere as if he 
had seen and lived the events he feigns. The 
Lord Admiral’s Players come to Stratford. 
Nick Attwood, a young relative of Shakspere, 
angered by his father’s forbidding him to see 
the play, leaves home, falls in with the Mas- 
ter-Player, and, because of his wonderful 
voice, is kidnapped and taken to London. 
Here he lives in the old town, visits the 


theaters, takes part in the performances, - 


and at last sings before Queen Bess herself. 
Escaping from his gilded slavery, Nick makes 
his way again to Stratford in time to at- 
tend Master Shakspere’s housewarming upon 
the occasion of his purchase of the Great 
House. The story is constructed in so work- 
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manlike a manner that it reminds one of a 
warrior in armor of proof, sound in every 
link and joint. For a young author’s first 





FROM “MASTER SKYLARK,’ A STORY OF SHAKSPERE’S TIME. 


NICK SINGS IN THE LONDON THEATER. 


book, «Master Skylark» is a marvel. The 
story is illustrated by Birch, and bound in a 
cover from his design. 

The Century Co. issues this year «A New 
Baby World,» a book that, in its various edi- 
tions, has had no rival as a collection of verse 
and prose for young readers. While a few of 
the old verses have been retained, the pres- 
ent book might more fittingly be described 
as a new collection than as a new edition. 
Clever jingles, excellent pictures, and inter- 
esting prose are upon every page, and from 
cover to cover there is nothing that need be 
omitted or explained to little readers. This 
is an unusual merit in books meant for the 
reading of the very young. 

There are many other books upon The 
Century Co.’s list suitable for Christmas 
presents, and a handsomely illustrated cata- 
logue will be sent to any address upon 
request. 
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Have you read it? 
The Success of the Year. 


HUGH 
WYNNE 


50th Thousand. 


The most important novel of the American 
Revolution yet written.— The Dial. 


We have waited long for the romance Such a masterly piece of work as wi 
of the Revolutionary War. Dr. Mitchell are justified in expecting only from a 
has, in “Hugh Wynne,” well nigh com- Scott, a Dickens, or a Thackeray. 
pletely satisfied our desire. — Chicago Fournal. 

The Independent. 


It may be classed with the greatest novels of any 
country, or any literature.— Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune. 
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by Howard Pyle. Two volumes, $2.00. 
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Splendidly Illustrated Articles, 


“ ASCENT OF THE ENCHANTED MESA,” 
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pictures of the ascent of Mr. Hodge’s party, etc. 
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A GREAT BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPADIA. 





A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


Dealing with its Language, Literature, and Contents, Including 
the 


iblical Theology. 


Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, M.A., D.D., with the assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A., and 
A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D., of Edinburgh; S. R. Driver, D. D., Litt.D., of Oxford, 


and H. B. Swete, D.D., Litt.D., of Cambridge. 


The work is published by Charles Scribner’s Sons conjointly with Messrs. T: and 
T. Clark, of Edinburgh, and will be complete in four large octavo volumes of about 


goo pages each, with illustrations and maps. 


Lt will be sold only by subscription, 


Volume I. being now ready, and subscriptions being taken only for the entire set. 





SOME OF THE NOTABLE 
CONTRIBUTORS. 


Prof. Sanday, of Oxford, 
on ‘‘ Jesus Christ’’ 
Canon Taylor 
on ‘* The Alphabet ’’ 
Prof. Batten, of Philadelphia, 
on ‘‘ Ezra,’’ etc. 
Prof. Bruce 
on ‘‘ Hebrews ’’ 
Prof. A. B. Davidson 
on ‘‘ Hosea, ”’ etc. 
Pres. Harper, of Chicago, 
on ‘‘ Minor Prophets’’ 
Prof. Lock, of Oxford, 
on ‘‘ Ephesians ’’ 
Prof. McCurdy, of Toronto, 
on ‘‘ Semites’’ 
Prof. Peake, of Manchester, 
on ‘‘ Ecclesiastes ’’ 
Prof. Porter, of Yale, 
on ‘‘Apocrypha,”’ etc. 
Prof. Price, of Chicago, 
on ‘‘Accadians,’’ etc. 
Dr. Robertson, of Durham, 
on ‘*‘ Romans,’’ etc. 
Prof. Ryle, of Cambridge, 
on ‘‘ Israel,’’ etc. 
Prof. Salmond, of Aberdeen, 
on ‘‘ St. Mark,’’ etc. 











This great work aims to furnish an encyclo- 
pzedic dictionary of the Old and New Testaments, 
together with the Old Testament Apocrypha, ac- 
cording to the Authorized and Revised English 
Versions, with continual reference to the original 
tongues, and to bring within the reach of all the 
wonderfully illuminating results of latter-day schol- 
arship. 

The necessary facts have been presented con- 
cisely, and speculative generalities have been 
avoided, along with the personal opinions which 
have not yet won general acceptance; and the 
careful editing has given a strong tone of dignified 
conservatism to the new matter which figures so 
prominently throughout the work. 

It contains articles (with the names of the authors 
appended, in all except minor instances) on all 
Persons and Places, on the Antiquities and 
Archeological subjects of the Bible, its Ethnol- 
ogy, Geology, and Natural History, on Biblical 
Theology and Ethics, and upon the obsolete or 
archaic words occurring in the English transla- 
tions. Its scope and standard may be gathered 
from the fact that Volume I. alone contains more 
than 3500 articles, ranging from mere dictionary 
entries and cross references to long discussions of 
ten or fifteen pages, some of which, like the articles 
on Assyria and Babylonia, by Professor Hommel, 
are monographs of notable importance. 








SOME OF THE NOTABLE 
CONTRIBUTORS. 


Prof. A. C. Headlam 
on ‘‘ Acts’”’ 
Prof. A. H. Sayce 
on ‘*‘ Amorites’’ 
Prof. W. Flinders Petrie 
on ‘‘Architecture’’ 
Prof.W. M. Ramsay 
on ‘‘ Asia’’ 
Dr. Plummer 
on ‘‘ Barabbas’’ 
Col. C. R. Conder 
on ‘‘ Bethesda’’ 
Prof. Hommel, of Munich, 
on ‘* Assyria,’’ etc. 
Prof. Warfield, of Princeton, 
on ** Doubt,’’ etc. 
Prof. Driver, of Oxford, 
on ‘‘ Law,”’ etc. 
Prof. Stevens, of Yale, 
on ‘‘ Holiness,’’ etc. 
Dr. H. Clay Trumbull 
on Palestine Geography 
Dr. Post, of Berlin, 
on Natural History 
Prof. Candlish, of Glasgow, 
on ‘‘ Mediator,’’ etc. 
Prof. Purves, of Princeton, 
on ‘‘ Crown,”’ etc. 





In the building of this monumental structure of Biblical learning, practically all the great theological specialists of 
the day have assisted, this same first volume showing a list of a hundred and twenty names, the standing of which 
may be inferred from those given herewith. 

By a careful system of black-lettering and cross-referencing, and by the intelligent selection of headings, the 
accessibility of the work as a book of reference has been raised to the highest point, and the maps and illustrations 
(the latter being chiefly from drawings made in Syria by Rev. G. M. Mackie, M. A.) supply the necessary pictorial 


assistance throughout. 


The work, therefore, excels all others of its kind in Fullness, Authoritativeness, and Accessibility, and not 
only the Biblical student, but the intelligent reader of every description, will find it invaluable. 
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delivered as issued, on easy 
and specimen pages address the publishers, 


Asp tis offered to early subscribers which will hold good only until 
the publication of the second volume. By this arrangement the volumes will be 


instalment payments. For terms, descriptive circular 
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A New Novel by Frank R. Stockton 


THE GIRL AT COBHURST 


M®: STOCKTON’S new book resembles some of his most delectable offerings to the fiction readers — like 
“ The Late Mrs. Null” and “The Adventures of Captain Horn ”’— in not having appeared serially, and the 
unfolding of the ingenious plot presents, therefore, a succession of surprises. It is a love-story, and each of the 
characters bears the author’s inimitable stamp. The French cook (widow of an “artist,” and herself a cordon bleu) 
and the much physicked, match-making old maid, whose simultaneous endeavors to lead the hero’s affections in 
opposite paths supply some truly Stocktonian intricacies, are figures that could have been drawn by no other hand. 


SOME OF MR. STOCKTON’S RECENT SUCCESSES: 


A Story-Teller’s Pack. Illustrated, r2mo, $1.50. 


“In this latest book of his there is not one disappointment.” — 
Witiiam Dean HowE ts. 


The Adventures of Captain Horn. 12mo, $1.50. 


Rudder Grange and Pomona’s Travels. 
New and cheaper edition. Each, illustrated, 
$1.50. 


Mrs. Cliff’s Yacht. 


I2mo, 


Illustrated, r2mo, $1.50. 


The London Speaker has said of thesetwo volumes: “Mr. Stockton has touched the high-water mark of romantic fiction, and has 


shown his power to grasp the magic of Defoe and Stevenson.’ 
FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY 


YOUNG BLOOD 





A Story of Land and Sea in the 
Days of the Revolution. By Cy- 
RUS TOWNSEND BRADY, Arch- 
deacon of Pennsylvania. tI2mo, 
$1.25. 

** The sea-fights are portrayed with a 
graphic power well-nigh unexampled in 
American fiction, while the new view of 
Washington as he appeared in the Trenton 
and Princeton campaign gives the book 
historicalimportance. The key-note of the 
love-story is loyalty to country, the hero 
being a young naval officer.” —A rmy and 
Navy Journal. 


EMERSON, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS 


By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN. 
$1.25. 
With his paper on Emerson, which at- 


ner Ss. 


I2mo, 





Richard Harding 
Davis’s new seri- 
al, “The King’s 
Jackal,” begins in odds, and a very original “promoter” of 
the April Scrib- 
It is illus- 
trated by Gibson. 


Ready March 25. Price 25 cts. 


By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of 
‘* The Rogue’s March,” ‘* My Lord 
Duke,” etc. 1r2mo, $1.25. 

Another of the “good stories” for 
which the author’s name has come to 
stand. Overshadowed by an absorbing 
mystery, and with a plucky hero, who 
gets a start in literature against the greatest 


gigantic stock companies for its chief 
gures, the tale pursues its adventurous 
way and holds the reader’s attention till the 
last word. 


AULD LANG SYNE 
By the Right Hon. Professor F. 
MAX MULLER, Author of ‘‘ The 
Science of Language,” etc. 8vo, 
2.00. 
Professor Miiller has an inexhaustible 








tracted such wide-spread attention as a 

magazine article by its independence and 

originality, the author has here grouped critical analyses of Whit- 
man, Browning, Stevenson, the character of Romeo, and Michael 
Angelo’s sonnets. The Stevenson essay is hitherto unpublished. 


NAPOLEON Ill. AND HIS COURT 


By IMBERT DE ST. AMAND. With portraits 
$1.50. 

A new volume in a series devoted to the Second French Empire. 
The period covered is from Eugénie’s elevation to the rank of Em- 
press, in 1853, to the birth of the Prince Imperial, in 1856, and the 
Crimean War and the Great Exposition of 1855 figure prominently 
in the author’s fluent account. 

Already Published: Louis Napol and Mad iselle de 

Montijo. With portraits. 1r2mo, $1.50. 


TALES OF THE CITY ROOM 
By ELIZABETH G. JORDAN. 12m0, $1.00. 


Ten short stories depicting various phases of life as seen by the 
woman reporter, and giving many glimpses behind the scenes of 
this very modern journalistic development. 


I2mo, 





THE EUGENE FIELD I KNEW. 


Also a limited edition of 204 copies, with special features, each $4.00 net. 
A volume of reminiscences by the famous comedian of his long and intimate friendship with the Western poet. 


Illustrated. r2mo, $1.25. 





fund of the most interesting stories to tell 
of Mendelssohn, Liszt, the Schumanns, 
Jenny Lind, Weber (his godfather), and many other musicians. 
Among the literary friends of whom he writes with such intimate 
and engaging frankness are Heine, Lamartine, Helmholtz, Kings- 
ley, Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, Browning, Emerson, Lowell, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Macaulay, Faraday, and Darwin; while his 
‘* Royalties ”’ include various members of the royal families of Eng- 
land and Prussia and the Emperor of Brazil. 


MUSIC 
How It Came to Be What It Is. By HANNAH SMITH. 

With many illustrations. 12mo, $1.25 net. 

A clear and concise account of the development of modern 
music and the principal instruments, with many illustrations which 
assist greatly in understanding the historical steps. Miss Smith 
is a teacher and lecturer, and has an admirable faculty of imparting 
information interestingly. 

NOVELS AND STORIES BY ‘Q” 
(A. T. QuILLER-COUCH.) 9 volumes, each 12mo, $1.25. 


This is the first uniform edition of the works of Mr. Quiller- 
Couch, whom the Mew York Times has declared to be “fin many 
respects the foremost of modern short-story writers.” 


By FRANCIS WILSON. 


The author 


shows Mr. Field not only in those moments of relaxation when his fun-loving nature had freest play, but also in the more serious 


moods which were less familiar to the public. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 





SCRIBNER’S N 





THE POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS OF LORD BYRON 


A new text, with many hitherto unpublished additions. 


The Poetry edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. The 


Letters edited by Rowland E. Prothero, with the codperation of Lord Byron's grandson, the Earl of Lovelace, with 


illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12 vols. at $1.75 each. 


Vols. 1 and 2 appear immediately, and the remaining volumes will follow with the least possible delay. 
EDITION: This will be the only authorized Edition, being published with the codperation of the representatives of 


Lord Byron. 


NEW MATTER: Much entirely new matter will be included both in the Poems and in the Letters. 
TEXT: The text both of the Poems and of the Letters, at present curiously corrupt, will be finally established. 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 
FOUR GREAT 
Scott Temple Edition 


Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley Novels in 48 vols., size 6 x 33 inches, 
bound in lambskin, beautifully printed by Dent of London, to 
be issued at the rate of two volumes each month, at 80 cents 
per volume. 14 vols. now ready. 


Dickens Gadshill Edition 
Charles Dickens’s Works in 32 vols. Edited by ANDREW Lana. 
With all the original Cruikshank (etc.) illustrations, printed 
from unused duplicate plates, to be issued at the rate of two 
volumes each month, at $1.50 per volume. 26 vols. now 
ready. 





Many new illustrations will be included. 


AUTHORS 


IN NEW EDITIONS 
Carlyle Centenary Edition 


Thomas Carlyle’s Works in 30 vols. Printed from the last edition 
which was revised by the author, and with new matter not 
before published, to be issued at the rate of two volumes each 
month, at $1.25 per volume. 19 vols. now ready. 


ADDISON’S SPECTATOR 
New Edition in 8 vols. With introduction by Austin Dosson. 
To be issued at the rate of one volume each month, price, per 
set, $12.00. 6 vols. now ready. 


A NEW LITERARY HISTORY BY MRS. OLIPHANT 
THE ANNALS OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Life and Work of William Blackwood and his Sons, including a history of their Magazine and Friends, by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


portraits. 2 volumes, 8vo, $10.50. 


‘« The most interesting literary memoirs which have been published for many a day. 


With four 
They sketch the life of one of the most brilliant 


and strongly marked literary groups which has existed in these islands.”,—London Sfectator. 


THE TIRAH EXPEDITION 


A history of the Pathan Revolt on the Northwestern frontier of 
India. By LionEt Jones, correspondent of the london 
Graphic, with 32 full-page illustrations and 9 maps. 8vo, 


$3.50. 
Under the Red Crescent 
Adventures and Experiences of an English Surgeon in the Service 
of the Turkish Government during the Sieges of Plevna and 
Erzeroum, 1877-78. Related by Cuartes S. Ryan, M.B.. 
C. M. Edin., in association with his friend JoHn SANDEs, 
B. A. Oxon. With portrait and maps. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 





THE TWO DUCHESSES 
Family correspondence of and relating to Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire; Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire; Lord and 
Lady Byron, the Earl of Aberdeen, and many eminent per- 
sonages of the period 1777-1859, with 17 photogravure illus- 


trations. 8vo, $6.00. 
Spanish Protestants in the Sixteenth 


Century 
Compiled from Dr. Wilkin’s German Work by RAcHEL CHALLICE 
With an Introduction by Lord Plunket, Archbishop of Dublin, 
and a Preface bythe Rev. Canon Fleming. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE WOLSELEY SERIES OF MILITARY BOOKS 
Letters on Strategy 


By Prince HOHENLOHE INGELFINGEN. 
Indian Frontier Warfare 


By Capt. G. J. YounGHUSBAND, author of ‘‘ The Relief of Chitral,” 
etc. With plan of the Battle of Charasia and map of Sherpur. 
8vo, $3.50. 


With 5 Plans of Battles. 


2 vols. 8vo, $12.00. 
With the Royal Headquarters in 1870-1871 


By General von Verpy pu VERnois, chief of staff under Moltke. 
Edited by Captain W. H. James, and with preface by Lord 
Wolseley. 8vo, $3.50. 


Others to follow 
BAEDEKER’S NEW GUIDE TO EGYPT 


New and remodeled edition, complete in 1 volume. 


With 22 Maps, 55 Plans, and 66 Views and Vignettes. 


Crown 8vo, net $4.50. 


BAEDEKER’S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOKS 


Illustrated with Numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and Views. 


United States . ‘ - 5 . ‘ : $3.60 
Canada, with Newfoundland and Alaska : : 1.50 
Alps (Eastern) s ; ; . ; 3.00 
Austria. ; 7 , ‘ $ : 2.10 
Belgium and Holland . ‘ : ‘ ; 1.80 
France (Northern) . : , 2 : 2.10 
France (South-Eastern) ; ; 1.50 
France (South-Western). , . ; 1.50 
Germany (Northern) a = ; ; - J 2.40 
Germany (Southern). : ‘ ; 1.50 
Germany (Rhine) ; ; ; , 2.10 
Great Britain . . ‘ : : , : : : 3-00 


Greece : : . . . . . . 2.40 
MURRAY’S EUROPEAN 





All prices Net. 


Italy (Northern) P P 

Italy (Central) andRome_. : 

Italy (Southern) and Sicily, etc. 

London and its Environs : 

Norway and Sweden. . . 

Palestine and Syria (New Edition) 

Paris and its Environs . - : 

Switzerland. é 4 ; ; : ; ’ 

Traveler's Manual of Conversation, in English, 
German, French, and Italian ° . ‘ 

Conversation Dictionary, in English, French, 


German, and Italian 


GUIDE-BOOKS. Full lists on application. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New-York. 





By JOHN EDWARD 
COURTENAY BODLEY, M. A. 


FRANCE. 


Ready February 16. 
Cloth, demy 8vo, $4.00 ez. 


Mr. Bodley gives a concise description of the country, its people and institutions. 


VotuME I. 
PREFACE—CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE—INTRODUCTION. 
Beok I. The Revolution and Modern France. 

Book II. The Constitution and the Chief of the State. 


VotuME II. 
Book III. The Parliamentary System. 
Book IV. Political Parties. 
Each volume contains an adequate index. 


The Spectator adds: ‘‘ We have in this work a most lucid, able, impartial and comprehensive treatment of the political situation in 


france... 


thinker, of the situation of the France of to-day, so far as its political conditions are concerned . . . 


no reader of this work will doubt for one moment that he has before him a competent and genuine survey, by a trained political 


it presents through every page a most 


luminous exposition not alone of the politics, but of the temper, feeling, and genius of the French people.” 


My Life in Two Hemispheres. 


By Sir CHARLES GAVAN DuFFy. Two vclumes, medium 
8vo, with portraits. Cloth, price $8.00. 

** An autobiographical history of a remarkable career — we should 
rather say of two careers. . . The first ended in failure and 
our author left Ireland in despair; the second terminated in his 
attainment of high office, and in the practical adoption of 


his policy, which still prevails.” — The Atheneum. 


William Shakespeare. 


A Critical Study. By GEORG BRANDES. 
from the Norwegian by WILLIAM ARCHER, 
In two volumes, demy 8vo, $8.00 net. 
Dr. Georg Brandes’ ‘‘ William Shakespeare” may be best called, 

perhaps, an exhaustive critical biography. Keeping fully abreast of 

the latest English and German researches and criticism, Dr. Brandes 
has achieved German thoroughness without German heaviness, and 
has produced what must be regarded as a standard work. 


Translated 


The Science of Law and Law=Making. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LAW AND GENERAL VIEW OF ITS CONTENTS, AND A DISCUSSION OF THE QUESTION OF 
CODIFICATION WRITTEN FOR LAYMEN AS WELL AS LAWYERS. 


By R. FLoyD CLARKE, of the New-York Bar. 


Outlines of Sociology. 


By LESTER F. WARD, LL. D., Columbian University, 
Washington, D. C., author of ‘‘ Dynamic Sociology,” 
etc. Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.00. 

The plan of the book is two-fold: In Part I., Social Philosophy. 
to distinguish sociology from allied sciences, showing what these 
are and how related to it; in Part II., Social Science, to lay out 
the science itself in a definite scheme of laws and principles suscept- 
ible of true scientific treatment. 


Cloth, crown 8vo. Jn Press. 


American History Told by 
Contemporaries. 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Harvard University. 
Price per set, $7.00; per vol., $2.00. 
Vol. I. Era of Colonization, 1492-1689. Now Ready. 
Vol. II. Building of fhe Republic; 1689-1783. _ “* saa 
Vol. III. National Expansion, 1783-1845. In Preparation. 
Vol. IV. Welding of the Nation, 1846-1896. ‘“‘ ” 





Zola’s Great Trilogy of the Three Cities. 


Just Ready. PARIS. By M. Zo.a. 


Lourdes. 


In Three Parts each 2 vols., $2.00. 


Rome. 


Studies of the different ways in which the most vital questions of life and religion are regarded by the blindly super- 


stitious in Lourdes, by the priest in Rome, and by men of the most brilliant city in Europe. 


Paris is brimful of life and 


incident, and only through it can one realize the full force of its author's recent denunciation of official corruption. 


New books by L. H. BAILEY, Professor of Horticulture, Cornell University. 


A guide to daily practice in 
Garden Making. the garden. No other modern 
American book exists which 
Cloth, 16mo, $1 00. covers itsimportant field. Uni- 
form with the volumes in the Garden-Craft Series. 


In preparation. 


The Pruning Book. 


Suggestions for seeing . 
and interpreting some Lessons with Plants. 
of the common forms of 
vegetation. Illustrated Half leather, 12mo, $1.10. 
from nature. Hints as to methods of teaching botany, 


The Garden-Craft Series. 


A NEW NOVEL By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


The Pride of Jennico, BEING A MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN BASIL JENNICO. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


The adventures of an Englishman in the Bohemian marches, including a thrilling ride by night. 


The Celebrity. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
Uncommonly bright, full of entertaining incidents, 
through which a clever plot is worked out most amusingly. 


The Gospel of Freedom. 


By ROBERT HeRRRICK. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
The motif is that of personal independence, appealing 
especially to women. 


Four-Footed Americans; With their Non-Footed and Wing-Handed Kin. 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, Author of ‘* Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,” ‘‘ Citizen Bird,” etc. 


With original illustrations by ERNEST SETON THOMPSON. 


In Preparation. 


A work which aims to do for running and creeping things what ‘‘ Citizen Bird’ has done for the birds. 


Studies in American Literature. 


By CHARLES O. NoBLe, Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Rhetoric, lowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 
Illustrated with Portraits of American Authors. 

Cloth, medium 8vo. Nearly ready. 


Stories from the Classic 
Literature of Many Nations. 
Edited by BERTHA PALMER. Cloth, 12mo0. Just ready. 


A volume of such stories as have been considered the most inter- 
esting through many generations in many nations. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW-YORK. 
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SOCIAL PICTORIAL SATIRE, Reminis- 
cences and Appreciations of English Illus- 
trators of the Past Generation. By GEORGE 
DU MAURIER, Author of “The Martian,” 
“ Trilby,” “ Peter Ibbetson,” etc. With Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


FOUR FOR A FORTUNE, A Tale. By 
ALBERT LEE, Author of “Tommy Toddles,” 
etc. Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. $1.25. 


THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD. 
A Novel. By Maria LOUISE PooL, Author 
of * The Two Salomes,’’ “ Mrs. Gerald,’ etc. 
Illustrated by Clifford Carleton. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE CROWN. A 
Novel. By W. E. Norris, Author of “ Cla- 
rissa Furiosa,” “ Billy Bellew,”etc. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


RIBSTONE PIPPINS. A Novel. By Max- 
WELL GRAY, Author of “ The Silence of Dean 
Maitland,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.00. 


A BOY I KNEW, and Four Dogs. By 
LAURENCE HuTTON, Author of “ Literary 
Landmarks of London,” “ Curiosities of the 
American Stage,” etc. Profusely Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


A LITTLE SISTER TO THE WILDER- 

. A Novel. By LILIAN BELL, Author 

ot “ From a Girl’s Point of View,” *“* The Love 

Affairs of an Old Maid,” etc. New Edition. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


THE LION OF JANINA; Or, The Last Days 
of the Janissaries. A Turkish Novel. By 
Maurus Joxkal, Author of “ The Green Book,” 
“ Black Diamonds,” etc. Translated by R. 
Nisbet Bain. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 





THE AWAKENING OF A NATION. 
Mexico of To-day. By CHARLES F. Lummis. 
With Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental. $2.50. 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. By I. 
ZANGWILL, Author of “ Children of the Ghetto,” 
“The Master,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.50. 


THE VINTAGE. A Romance of the Greek 
War of Independence. By E. F. BENson, 
Author of “Limitations,” “The Judgment 
Books,” etc. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CON- 
FERENCE, By Henry B. RUSSELL. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2.50. 


THE STUDENT’S MOTLEY. The Rise 
of the Dutch Republic. By JoHN LoTHRop 
MoTLEY. Condensed, with Introduction and 
Notes, and an Historical Sketch of the Dutch 

People from 1584 to 1897, by William Elliot 

Griffis. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 

Cloth, $1.75. 


THE SACK OF MONTE CARLO, An 
Adventure of To-Day. By WALTER FRITH, 
Author of “In Search of Quiet.” Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS, By H.G. 
WELLs, Author of “ The Time Machine,” etc. 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.50. 


WONDER TALES FROM WAGNER. 
Told for Young People. By ANNA ALICE 
CHAPIN, Author of “ The Story of the Rhine- 
gold.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


ELEMENTS OF LITERARY CRITICISM. 
By CHARLES F. JOHNsOoN, Author of “ English 
Words.” 16mo, Cloth, 80 cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 
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250,000.00 
aved by John Wanamaker 


By joining the Wanamaker History Club instead of purchasing in the ordinary way, 
our club members have saved over a quarter of a million dollars. 

In a very few days the club will be filled and no more members will be admitted. 
This will complete the greatest book sale ever conducted at the Wanamaker stores. 

This success without precedent even at Wanamaker’s has been possible because, 

First.—A general history is a necessity in every home library ; 

Second.— The preéminence in this field of Ridpath’s History of the World enables 
us to add our commendation to the endorsements of many eminent scholars; and our cus- 
tomers know that this guarantees Dr. Ridpath’s History to be satisfactory in every respect ; 

Third.— By taking an entire edition we reduced the price one half; 

Fourth.— We deliver the complete set at once to club members and spread the pay- 
ment over fifteen months. Thousands of folks with little book-money have seized. the 
opportunity to enrich their homes with this treasury of historical learning. 
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JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia New York 


Inclosed find $1 for membership in the His- 
tory Club. Send set to address below. I agree 
to pay balance in 15 monthly payments. 


6,500 PAGES. NEARLY 4,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Write to-day for specimen pages and full information—or, better, send the club fee, which is only 
ONE DOLLAR. The complete set of eight massive volumes in any binding will be sent you. Examine 
it for ten days and then send it back if you choose; your money will be refunded. Or keep the books and 
for 15 months pay $1.50 per month for cloth, $2.00 for half russia,— which we specially recommend as more 
durable and attractive,—or $2.50 for sumptuous full morocco, and you own the greatest history of the 
world ever written. 

Nearly 100,000 people have purchased this great history paying double our club prices. After our 
club is closed regular prices will again prevail. 
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_D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S NEW Books 





MR. SPENCER'S NEW BOOK 
Various Fragments 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Along with a considerable variety of other matter, these 
“Fragments” include a number of replies to criticisms, among 
which will be found some of the best specimens of Mr. Spencer’s 
controversial writings. 

The 


Psychologic Foundations of Education 


An attempt to show the Genesis of the Higher Facul- 
ties of the Mind. By WILLIAM T. Harris, A. M., 
LL. D., U. S. Commissioner of Education. Vol. 
XXXVII, International Education Series. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The Psychology of Suggestion 


A Research into the Subconscious Nature of Man and 
Society. By Boris Sipis, M.’A., Ph. D., Associate 
in Psychology at the Pathological Institute of the 
New York State Hospitals. With an Introduction by 
Prof. WILLIAM JAMES, of Harvard University. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


“A work which handles the subject of hypnotism, double per- 
sonality, and subconscious self in an exhaustive and scientific but 
none the less popular style.”— New York Herald. 


Evolutional Ethics and Animal 
Psychology 


By E. P. EvANs, author of ‘‘ Animal Symbolism in 
Ecclesiastical Architecture,’ etc. I2mo, Cloth, 
$1.75. 

“The title does scarcely more than hint at the extremely at- 


tractive character of the contents. These are the furthest remove 
possible from dry, and are often amusing.” — WV. Y. Sun. 


Astronomy 


By; AGNES M. CLERKE, A. FowLer, A. R.C.S., and 
J. ELLARD GorE, M.R.I.A. A new volume in 
the Concise Knowledge Library. Illustrated. 
1zmo. Cloth, $2.00. 


“Adequate and concise, an admirable review and history of 
the subject. Altogether a model of a popular work of reference 
and instruction.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 


Natural History 


By R. LYDEKKER, F.R.S., and Others. The first 
volume in the Concise Knowledge Library. With 
500 Illustrations. 8vo. Half binding, $2.00. 


‘Compact and comprehensive.” — ///ustrated London News. 
“Can be heartily commended.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 


Bimetallism 
A Summary and Examination of the Arguments for 
and against a Bimetallic System of Currency. By 
Major LEONARD DARWIN. 12mo. Cloth, $2.50. 





The Broom of the War-God 


A Story of the Recent War between the Greeks and 
Turks. By HENRY NOEL BRAILSFORD. 1I2mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

The Disaster 


A Romance of the Franco-Prussian War. By PAUL 
and VICTOR MARGUERITTE. t2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


A Voyage of Consolation 


By Mrs. E. C. CoTEs (Sara Jeannette Duncan), Author 
of ‘‘A Social Departure,’ ‘‘An American Girl in 
London,” ‘‘ His Honour, and a Lady,” etc. [Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Modern English Literature 


By EDMUND GossE, Hon. M. A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Literatures of the World Series. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Ancient Greek Literature,” by GrIL- 
BERT MURRAY, and ‘French Literature,"" by Ep- 
WARD DOWDEN. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Points in Minor Tactics 


Compiled and arranged in an elementary manner for 
the Infantry of the National Guard of the United 
States. By Captain CHARLES A. SMYLIE, Twelfth 
Infantry, N. G., N. Y. With Illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


GILBERT PARKER’S NOVELS 


New Uniform Edition. 12mo. Cloth. Gilt Top. 


The Seats of the Mighty. Price, $1.50. 

The Trail of the Sword. Price, $1.25. 

The Translation of a Savage. (Enlarged and Re- 
vised.) Price, $1.25. 

The Trespasser. Price, $1.25. 

Mrs. Falchion. Price, $1.25. 


Eastern Journeys 


Some Notes of Travel in Russia, in the Caucasus, 
and to Jerusalem. By CHARLES A. DANA. 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

No one could have been better equipped for such a journey 

than the observant, cultured, and much-traveled author, who im- 

roved his opportunities to the full. The result is a delightful 

Conk of travels, which pictures many unfamiliar phases of life and 

describes unhackneyed journeys. 


Ready Shortly : 
Mr. Crockett’s New Romance 


THE STANDARD BEARER 
An Historical Novel. By S. R. CRocKETT, Author 
of ‘*The Lilac Sunbonnet,” ‘ Cleg-Kelly,” ‘‘ Lads’ 
Love,” ‘‘ Bog-Myrtle and Peat,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or they will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 
(Send for a copy, free, of Appletons’ Bulletin of Spring Announcements.) 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York 


Apr. ’98, 
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NEW-YORK 


LONDON 


wwe’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons on’... 





THE BUILDING OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE 


1558-1895. The Story of England’s Growth from Elizabeth 
to Victoria. By ALFrED THomAs Story, author of ‘* The 
Life of John Linnell,” etc. In 2 vols. Nos. 50 and s1 in 
the “‘ Story of the Nations Series." With over 100 portraits 
and illustrations from contemporary prints. Large 12mo, 
cloth, each $1.50; half leather, gilt top, each $1.75. 


THE STORY OF MODERN FRANCE 


1789-1895. By Anpré Leson, Member of the Chamber of 
Deputies. No. 49 in the ‘‘Story of the Nations Series.” 
Fully illustrated. Large r2mo, cloth, $1.50; half leather, 
gilt top, $1.75. 


THE STORY OF THE FRANKS 


By Lewis SeRGEANT, author of “John Wyclif,” ‘‘New 
Greece,” etc. No. 52 in the “ Story of the Nations-Series.”’ 
Fully illustrated. Large r2mo, cloth, $1.50; half leather, 
gilt top, $1.75. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES CARROLL 
OF CARROLLTON 


1737-1832. With His Correspondence and Public Papers. 
By Kate Mason Row tanp, author of “‘ The Life of George 
Mason,” etc. Fully illustrated. Two vols., 8vo, per set, 
$6.00 net. 


LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Printer, Statesman, Philosopher, and Practical Citizen, 
1706-1790. No. 1 in ‘‘The American Men of Energy 
Series.” By Epwarp Rosins, author of ‘ Echoes of the 
Playhouse.”’ Fully illustrated. Large 12mo. 


MARTIN LUTHER 


The Hero of the Reformation, 1483-1546. By Henry E. 
pores D. D., LL. D., Professor of Theology, Evangelical 
utheran Seminary, Philadelphia. No. 1 in ‘‘ Heroes of the 
Reformation Series.”” Edited by SamuEL Macautay JAcK- 
son, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Church History, New York 
University. Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


JEWISH RELIGIOUS LIFE AFTER 
THE EXILE 


Third series in the course of the American Lectures on the 
History of Religions. By the Rev. T. K. Curyne, M.A., 
D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of the Holy 

Scripture in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Roches- 

ter. I2mo. 

The two previous volumes in the series are: ‘‘ Buddhism, 
Its History and Literature,” by Prof. T. W. Ruys-Davips; 
and the “ Religions of Primitive Peoples,” by Prof. DANIEL 
G. Brinton. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORT 


Edited by the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, HEDLEY Peck, 

and F. G. AFLato. The first volume of this important 

work is now ready. Royal 8vo, about 600 pages, with many 

hundred illustrations in the text, and 20 full-page photo- 

gravure plates. Cloth, $10.00 met ; half levant, $15.00 met. 

‘In the ‘ Encyclopedia of Sport’ sportsmen have in a con- 
crete form a veritable alphabet of sport worthy of the subject 
and invaluable as a book of constant reference—it is specially 
clear, concise, and full.””"—Oxting. 





BIRD STUDIES 


An Account of the Land Birds of Eastern North America. 
By Wittiam E. D. Scott. With over 170 illustrations 
from original photographs. Quarto. 


THIRTY YEARS OF AMERICAN 
FINANCE 


A Short Financial History of the Government and People 
of the United States, 1865-97. By ALEXANDER Dana 
Noyes, author of the New York Lvening Post's ‘‘ Free 
Coinage Catechism”’ in the Campaign of 1896. 12mo, $1.25. 


THE BARGAIN THEORY OF WAGES 


A Critical Development from the Historic Theories, to- 
gether with an Examination of Certain Wages Factors: th: 
Mobility of Labor, Trade-Unionism, and the methods of 
Industrial Remuneration. By JoHn Davipson, M.A., 
D. Phil. (Edin.), Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of New Brunswick. 12mo, $1.50. 


OPEN MINTS AND FREE BANKING 


By Witt1am BrovuGu, author of “ The Natural Law of 
Money,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 


SOME COMMON ERRORS OF SPEECH 


Suggestions for the avoiding of certain classes of errors, to- 

gether with examples of bad and of good usage. By ALFRED 

G. Compton, Professor in College of the City of fee York. 

16mo, 75 cents. 

A volume of suggestions to young writers for the avoiding 
of certain classes of errors, with examples of bad and of good 
usage. 


A SIMPLE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH 
NOW IN USE 


By Joun Ears, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, 
University of Oxford, author of ‘‘ English Prose: Its Ele- 
ments, History, and Usage.” 12mo, $1.25. 


IN THE MIDST OF LIFE 


Tales of Soldiers and Civilians. By AmpBrose BIERCE. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
‘Mr. Bierce portrays the most appalling scenes with a de- 
liberation, a force, and a precision that are rarely seen. A 
remarkable literary feat.” —Scottish Leader. 


BOSTON NEIGHBOURS 


In Town and Out. 

top, $1.25. 

A series of clever stories and character studies by a shrewd 
observer of men, women and things. 


THE HUDSON LIBRARY 


Published monthly. Registered as second-class matter. 
16mo, paper, so cents. Also issued in cloth. 


Lost Man’s Lane. By Anna KATHARINI 
GREEN, author of “ The Leavenworth Case,” 
** That Affair Next Door,” etc. 

If Only the Dreams Abide. 
CALDWELL OAKLEY. 

The Chase of an Heiress. By CurisTIAN 
Rep, author of ‘‘The Man of the Family,” 
* Valerie Aylmer,” etc. 


By Acnes BLAKE Poor. 12mo, gilt 


No. 29. 


No. 30. By HESTER 


No. 31. 


Send for ‘Notes on New Books,” a bulletin of spring publications. 
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NEW BOOKS OF VALUE. 





Spain in the 19th Century. 


By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER, with many por- 

“traits, $2.50. 

“With regret one notes that Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer’s 
‘Spain in the r9th Century’ is to be the last of her excellent series of 
igth century histories. We have come to look upon Mrs. Latimer as 
quite the most delightful purveyor of historical gossip to be found 
anywhere. In successive volumes she has sketched the external 
events in the centuryin France, Russia, England, Africa, Italy and 
Spain, and this final volume is perhaps the most timely and the 
most needed ofall."— The Chicago Tribune. 

“The entire series is well planned and commendably executed.””— 
The Outlook. 

Mrs. Latimer’s very popular Histories of the roth Century, 

illustrated and uniform with “‘ Spain,” previously published, 
are: 
Franceinthe19thCentury = - = = = $2.50 
Russia and Turkey in the 19th Century = 2.50 
England in the 19th Century - - = 
Europe in Africa in the 19th Century - . 
Italy in the 19th Century - 


A Group of French Critics 


By MARY FISHER, 12mo, $1.25. 

“This is a little book full of learning and sound taste which will 
help Americans to understand what French literature really stands 
for, and to distinguish between the shallow and ephemeral produc- 
tions of the modern Parisian school of fiction and poetry, and what 
is really sound and good in French literature. The author 
renders the reading public a real service by presenting so able an 
advocate for the pure and beautiful in literature.” — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


Christianity, the World-Religion 


By Rev. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, large 12mo, $1.50. 

Lhe first course of the ‘‘ Barrows Lectureship”’ delivered in India 
and Japan in 1896-97. 

“The reception these lectures met with from Hindus, Buddhists, 
and Mohammedans was a testimony not only to the ability of the 
lecturer and the personal esteem he won, but also to the new 
appreciation which an unsectarian Christianity is gaining among the 
people of the East.” —7he Christian World, London, England. 

“ The book is on broad and primary lines, and as a statement of 
the claims of Christianity to be, notone among the many religions, but 
the one religion that can alone fill the requirements of a universal 
system, it has a missionary importance that is new and profitable.” 
— The Baltimore Sun. 


A World=Pilgrimage 


By Rev. JOHN HENRY BARROWS. 
8vo, $2.00. 

“Dr. Barrows is a strong, open-minded, open-eyed man of the 
kind who make good observers and interesting reporters.” — The 
lndependent. 

“The reader will find himself interested by fresh points of view, 
thoughtful and suggestive comments, and a generally strong and 
Eee way of dealing with objects familiar.”— 7he Literary 

oria, 

“*A bright, charming book of travel, and well-named ‘ A World- 
Pilgrimage.” A delightful book, full a and force, and 
just as American as it can be.” —T7he Living Church, Chicago. 


Stories from Italy 


By G. S. GODKIN, 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
“The author of this book has provided for his readers a volume 
4 coceatingy attractive narratives.” — 7he Home Journal, New 
orr. 
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“Very agreeable and exceptionally well-told tales they prove to 
.— Detroit Free Press. 





With a Pessimist in Spain 


By Mary F. NIxon. Illustrated. r2mo, $1.50. 

‘*We do not recall reading of late ey’ traveller’s record which 
gives us in pictorial story so much of the historic and artistic treas- 
ures of Old Spain.” —T7he Boston Evening Transcript. 

‘* A brief and agreeable book of travels.”"-—7he Dial. 

‘* The author travels through Spain with the most observant eyes, 
and with a heart full of sympathy for the grand old Moorish past, and 
for what is good in the degenerate present. . . It is a most chatty 
and readable book.” — The Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


An Imperial Lover 


By M. IMLAY TAYLOR. 12mo, $1.25. 

‘* A dramatic and intensely interesting semi-historical romance of 
Peter the Great's court.”—7he Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 

‘The tale is one of love, of intrigue, and of adventure, and 
seems to us even better than its predecessor (‘On the Red Stair- 
case’).”"— The Outlook. 

‘* The story is stirring and absorbing, while it does not resort to 
the narration of deeds of violence to catch and hgld the attention. 
It is purely a love theme, and well worked out. In many respects 
this book is superior to its predecessor.—7he Star, Washington, 
D. C. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


On the Red Staircase 


By M. IMLAY TAYLOR. 

‘*A most vivid and absorbing tale of love and adventure. . ° 
It will give a far truer, because more striking and life-like, picture 
of early Russian history, than a multitude of laboriously-written 
and ponderous histories of the times.”—7he Churchman, New 
York. 


The Story of Language 


By CHARLES WOODWARD HUTSON. 12mo, $1.50. 

“ The treatise is infused with scholarship on everypage. Though 
students of language and philologists will be immediately attracted 
by the native scope and skill of the work, it is of so varied and 
intimate interest to all studiously intelligent readers that its reach is 
rather catholic than restricted.”,—7he Washington Times. 

** A lucid exposition of a topic that a multitude of minds will find 
fascinating.”"—7he Press, Philadelphia. 


Notes on the Nicaragua Canal 


By Henry I. SHELDON, with maps and illustrations. 
8vo, $1.25. 

“Mr. Sheldon has rendered a great service to those particularly 
interested in the canal scheme, not the projector or the engineer, 
but the business man who wishes to create more business, and at 
the same time to help to extend the power of the Republic.” — 
Engineering, London, Eng. 


Thoughts and Theories 
of Life and Education 


By the Rt. Rev. J. L. SPALDING. 12mo, $1.00. 

“It is a brilliant book in which thought and style are equally 
admirable. . It is eloquent and stimulating, and is written by 
a thinker of lofty thought anda lover of his Find, and it will be 
read with delight by serious thinkers everywhere.” —7he Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 

Other works by Bishop Spalding, previously published, are: 
Education and the Higher Life - = - - - 
Means and Ends of Education - - - 
Things ofthe Mind - - 

Songs, chiefly from the German - - 











12mo, $1.25. 
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For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
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Bushioe, Mifflin & Co's Newest Books. 


F. Hopkinson Smith. 


CALEB WEST, MASTER DIVER. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, author of ‘‘ Tom Grogan,” ‘‘ Gondola Days,” etc. Finely illustrated by 
MALCOLM FRASER and ARTHUR I. KELLAR. 12mo, $1.50. (Early in April.) 


Caleb West is a phenomenal master diver in the building of a lighthouse, as well as a very interesting character, A 
"element is by no means 











bluff and invincible sea-cz aptain figures effectively and picturesquely. The 
is profoundly alive, thoroughly interesting, and the illustrations satisfy the 


lacking ; and the story, like ‘‘ Tom Grogan,” 
author and will delight the reader. 


Mrs. Wiggin. 
PENELOPE’S PROGRESS. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, author of ‘‘ The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol," ‘‘ The Story of Patsy,” ‘‘A Cathe- 
dral Courtship,” ‘‘Marm Lisa,” etc. 16mo, in unique 
Scottish binding, $1. 25. (in April.) 

This is a continuation of Mrs. Wiggin’s sensible, humorous, de- 
lightful story of ‘‘ Penelope's Experiences in England.” Penelope 
and her fellow-tourists, Salemina and Francesca, invade first Edin- 
burgh, and then the outlying districts, and they take the country 
and the Scots by storm—an indescribable mingling of good sense, 
brightness and fun. A most readable book. 


Colonel Higginson. 
CHEERFUL YESTERDAYS. 


A most delightful autobiographical book, by THOMAS 
WENTWORTH HIGG!NSON, giving the most interesting 
experiences of Colonel Higginson’s remarkably interest- 


‘“ever-womanly 


Henry B. Fuller. 
FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 


Stories of Transatlantic Travel. By HENry B. FULLER, 
author of ‘‘ The Cliff Dwellers,”’ ‘‘ he Chevalier of 
Pensieri-Vani," etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

Four charming stories of Italy and England. Not only are th 
good stories, but Mr. Fuller’s literary art lends to them a px 
attraction. 


Florence A. Merriam. 
BIRDS OF VILLAGE AND FIELD. 


A very useful and interesting Bird Book for Beginners, 
By FLORENCE A. MERRIAM, author of “‘ Birds Through 
an Opera Glass,”" ‘‘ A-Birding on a Bronco,” 
Very fully illustrated, r2mo, $2.00. 

** One of the most practical and interesting books on birds writte: 
for the use of beginners.’’—Boston Gazette. 





ing life. 12mo, $2.00. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston ; 


The Best Cyclopzedia 


The LATEST, Themost ACCURATE. The most COMPLETE 


“The International” 


Ty is the BEST work of 


its kind extant.” 
—LEW WALLACE 


Sent, postpaid, by 


Il East 17th Street, New-York. 











“ It will prove a power for | 
the best, and soundest, edu- | 
cation in your home.” 


“A MARVEL of comprehen. 
| siveness and accuracy.’ 
—E. BENJ. ANDREWS. 





Do not confound the International with the many “cheap” and imperfect 
works of reference now on the market. It is the standard work for Americans. 


Students should remember that no course of study can be pursued to advantage 
without the help of a recent, scholarly, and accurate cyclopedia. 

The price is moderate. You can own it—and on the easiest terms! 

We take other reference works in exchange for the “ International.” 


A NEW EDITION HAS JUST BEEN PUBLISHED, IN 15 VOLUMES. 


te You are entitled, as a reader of THE CENTURY, to a FREE copy of our ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET (colored illustrations), giving full and most interesting particulars of this great work. 
Only send us your name, mentioning THE CENTURY. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


151 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. ) 
158 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. | 














DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S 
SPRING PUBLICATIONS 





WITH THE CONQUERING TURK. By G. W. STEE- 
vENS, author of ‘‘The Land of the Dollar.” 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 

Written in this author’s well-known style. The author was on 
the ground as correspondent of the Waz/y Mail (London), to which 
paper he wrote these letters. 

“The most entertaining of the volumes we have had about the 
Ten Weeks’ Campaign in the spring. . . . It gives brightly, and 
without any desperate striving after realism, a vivid idea of what a 
correspondent with the Turkish forces in Thessaly went through.” 
—London Times. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fore- 
castle. By JOSEPH CONRAD, author of ‘‘ Almayer’s 
Folly,” etc. “ 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

An altogether admirable story of the sea, describing with great 
verisimilitude the life of the forecastle. 

It is published in England under the title of “‘ The Nigger of 
the Narcissus.” It is a wonderful and fascinating piece of work- 
manship. The story is full, and over-full, of admirable qualities, 
thrilling incidents, breadth and understanding, wonderful descrip- 
tive passages, and a characterization so close and masterly that 
every individual character is made as familiar to us as though we 
had known them long and intimately. 


THE BOOKMAN’S LITERARY YEAR-BOOK. 
cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 

It includes: sketches of the new authors, with portraits; sketches 
of famous authors who have died during the year; a list of the 
principal serial stories in American magazines; synopsis of the 
best-selling books; an analysis, into departments, of the publica- 
tions of the year; a list of the larger libraries in the United States; 
a calendar of literature containing the publication of great books, 
the birth and death of authors, and other literary events of interest. 


I2mo, 


THE DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF AMERICA. By 
HENRY HARRISSE. t12mo, cloth, with map, limited 
edition, $2.50. 


THE COMPANIONS OF THE SORROWFUL WAY. 
By IAN MACLAREN (Rev. John Watson), author of 
‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush," etc., etc. r12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


THE CLERICAL LIFE. A Series of Letters to Min- 
isters. By JOHN WATSON, D.D.; Prof. MARCUS 
Dops, D.D.; Prin. T. C. Epwarps, D.D.; Prof. 
JAMES DENNEY, D.D.; T. H. BARLow, M.A.; T. G. 
SeLBy, W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D.; J. T. 
STODDART. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE HOLY FATHER and the Living Christ. By the 
Rev. PETER TAYLOR ForsyTH, D.D. 16mo, cloth, 
50 cents. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BURNS to Frances 
Wallace Dunlop, with facsimile reproductions. Two 
volumes, boxed, $5.00. 

Robert Chambers’s “‘ Life and Works of Robert Burns.” The 
letters of the poet which are now about to see the light for the first 
time are of very great value. They throw a flood of light upon the 
last years of Burns’s life, and indicate among other things that « 
serious effort was made to secure for him a position as a professor 
in the University of Edinburgh. They likewise state Burns's views 
upon religion with a precision which is not to be found in the let- 
ters that have hitherto been published. They also putin a new and 
unexp ected light the ‘‘ desertion ” of Burns by his correspondent. 





THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. A study of the Christian 
— By HENRY E. RICHARDS. 12mo, cloth, 
1.25. 


FROM TONKIN TO INDIA. Being a Narrative of 
Travel and Adventure in the Far East. By Prince 
HENRI D'ORLEANS. One volume, fully illustrated, 
royal octavo, cloth, $5.00. 

The present crisis in China gives much interest and importance 

to Prince Henri’s travels during 1895. His journey covered a 

distance of over 2000 miles, of which 1600 was through absolutely 

unexplored country. The journey was made remarkable by the 
discovery of the sources of the Irrawaddy. 


AMERICAN WIVES AND ENGLISH HUSBANDS. 
A Novel. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, author of 
‘Patience Sparhawk,” etc., etc. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


The story is of the strongest sanity and interest, and perha 
her best book of fiction. al 


FOLKS FROM DIXIE. By PAuL LAURENCE DUNBAR, 
author of ‘‘ Lyrics of Lowly Life,” 12mo, cloth, illustrated 
by E. W. KEMBLE, $1.25. 

The remarkable success of Mr. Dunbar’s poems makes the pub- 
lication of this book of stories a noteworthy event. This young 
negro writer has achieved one of the reputations o! the past year, 
and those who have read the stories are sincere in the belief that 
their popularity will even exceed that attained by his poems. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
GISSING, author of ‘‘ Denzil Quarrier,”’ 
Year of Jubilee,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
ParTiaL Contents: His Times— The Growth of Man and 

Verity — The Story-Teller — Art, Veracity, and Moral Purpose— 

Characterization — Satiric Portraiture— Women and Children— 

Humor and Pathos —Style— The Radical — Comparisons. 


A Critical Study. By GEORGE 


“In the 


WISDOM AND DESTINY. Essays. By MAURICE 
MAETERLINCK, author of ‘‘ The Treasure of the 
Humble,” translated from the French. 8vo, cloth, 
$1.75. 

These essays, which are in the same vein as his previous vol- 
ume of essays, present Maeterlinck in the character of a philos- 
opher and an zxsthetician. They contain his present ideas on a 
variety of subjects—all approached from the view-point of a 
supersensuous, mystical child of the last half of the 19th century. 


THE PSALMIST AND THE SCIENTIST. 


By Rev. 
GEO. MATHESON, D.D. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


THE SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT OF ST. PAUL. 
By GEO. MATHESON, D.D. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


MESSAGES OF THE OLD RELIGIONS. By Geo. 
MATHESON, D.D. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


THE HOLY BIBLE. Polychrome Edition. 


The Book of Ezekiel.— Translated by C. H. Toy, 
Professor of ‘iebrew ir. Harvard University. 8vo, 
cloth. 


The Book of Leviticus.— Translated by S. R. DRIVER, 
D. D., Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo, cloth. 





DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


Apr. ’98. 


149-151 Fifth Avenue, 
New-York City. 
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Impressions of South Africa, by JAMEs 
Bryce, M. P., author of “ The American Com- 
monwealth,” etc. A volume giving the most 
complete history that has yet appeared of the 
past and present political conditions of South 
Africa, the result of a recent trip by the author. 
In a most interesting and able way, Mr. Bryce 
describes the natives, the politics, the phenom- 
ena of colonial society, incidents of travel, re- 
sources, and characteristics of the country. 
With three colored maps. 8vo, about 500 
pages. Price $3.50. 


An Artist’s Letters From Japan, by 
JoHN LA FArGE, the eminent artist. <A series 


American Contributions to Civili- | 


zation: Essays and Addresses by CHARLES 
WILLIAM ELioT, LL. D. This is a collection 
of more than a dozen papers by the distinguished 
president of Harvard University. 8vo, 400 
pages. Cloth, price $2.00. 

Life in the Tuileries under the Sec- 
ond Empire, by ANNA L. BICKNELL. The 
book contains a great amount of interesting ma- 
terial regarding the palace life of the late Em- 
peror and Empress of the French. 280 pages, 
with a number of illustrations, 8vo, $2.25. 

The Days of Jeanne d’Arc, by Mary 
HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, author of “The 





of papers giving a 
graphic account of 
nativecustoms and 
the _ picturesque 
phases of life in 
Japan. Beautiful- 
ly illustrated by 
the author. 8vo 
293 pages and 48 
pictures, including 


What an English critic says of 


“HUGH WYNNE,” 


DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL’S American Novel, 
Now in its 50th Thousand. 
From the Birmingham Daily Post, February 9, 1898. 


Romance of Dol- 
lard,” etc. A stir- 
ring romance in 
which the Warrior 
Saint of France is 
the principal fig- 
ure. I2mo, about 
280 pages. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Prisoners of 


a frontispiece in 
tint. Cloth, price 
$4.00. 


Java: The Gar- 
den of the 
East, by ELiza 
RUHAMAH SCID- 
MORE, author of 
“JinrikishaDays.”’ 
Miss Scidmore is 
an experienced 
and _ intelligent 
traveler, and she 
gives a series of 
graphic and ex- 
tremely attractive 
ictures of Java, 
in which the Dutch 
society alternates 
with the native 
life. «I2mo, 300 
pages, profusely 
illustrated. Price 


$1.50. 


The Scholar and the State, and Other 





“A NOBLE HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 

** TD EYOND all question, and we claim the right 
of positiveness on the subject (at our peril), 
this is one of the finest romances founded on a 
grand national theme that it has been our privi- 
lege to notice for many years. In depth of feeling, 
in dramatic power, in its thorough naturalness, 
its purity of thought, and not least in its refined 
and vigorous style, calling very much to mind the 
famous story of ‘ Esmond,’ it is, to use a some- 
what hackneyed phrase, quite ‘ beyond criticism.’ 
. « - The tone of the story is perfect ; there is not 
a page in it devoid of interest, and not a character 
that could be omitted without detriment to the 
harmony of the whole. Of how few of the novels 
which claim the favor of the public can this be 
said! Dr. Mitchell may be congratulated on hav- 
ing enriched our literature with a masterpiece 
which those who read it once will in after years 

have pleasure in reading again and again.” 
In2 vols. Frontispieces by Howard Pyle. $2.00. 








Conscience: 
A Story of Shet- 
land, by AMELIA 
E. BARR, author 
of “Jan Vedder’s 
Wife,”etc. A pow- 
erful story based 
upon the _influ- 
ences of Calvin- 
ism and heredity. 
I2mo, 240 pages. 
With eleven illus- 
trations drawn up- 
on the scene by 
Louis Loeb. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

The Stand-By, 
by EpmunD P. 
Dote. A novel 
with a purpose, 
but full of action 
and romance. The 
storycentersabout 
the temperance 


question, which is fully and fairly treated. The 


The 


Orations and Addresses, by HENRY CODMAN 
PoTTER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 
A collection of Bishop Potter’s public utter- 
ances, mainly on civic questions. 8vo, cloth, 
335 pages. Price $2.00. 


The Story of Marie-Antoinette, by 
ANNA L. BICKNELL, author of “ Life in the 
Tuileries under the Second Empire.” The 
author, who lived for many years in the Tuil- 
eries, had unusual facilities for studying records 
of the life of the unhappy Queen of France. 
Much new material is embodied in the history. 
8vo, 300 pages, with 25 pictures (insets) from 
rare historical portraits. Cloth, price $3.00. 


scene is laid in a New England village. 
author is Assistant Attorney-General of Hawaii. 
I2mo, 230 pages, $1.25. 

Nature in a City Yard, by CHar_es M. 
SKINNER. A series of rambling ‘‘disserta- 
tions” on nature, art, and society, by a genial 
and kindly philosopher. 16mo, 170 pages, 
cloth, $1.00. 

Talks to Young Men, by REv. CHARLES 
H. Parkuurst, D.D. A _ book of friendly 
counsel, dealing with the training of young 
men and their choice of a career, by the famous 
pastor of the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church, New York. 16mo, 125 pages, $1.00. 
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New and Standard Book 
Published by The Century Co. 








AMERICAN 
HIGHWAYS, 


By PROFESSOR N. S. SHALER, 
of Harvard University. 

BOOK which sets forth the gospel of good 

roads with a clearness and force that dis- 
tinguish everything that Professor Shaler has 
written — one that will prove invaluable in 
directing into effective channels the rising 
tide of interest in the condition of our high- 
ways. Full of practical suggestions for the 
building of both city and country roads. 12mo, 
300 pages, fully illustrated. With diagrams 
and tables. Price $1.50. 











. if Talksto Young Women, by Rev.CHARLES 
H. ParRKHURST,D.D. Though a man among 
men, Dr. Parkhurst proves that he can address 
himself just as effectively to women as to the 
sterner sex. 16mo, 125 pages, cloth, $1.00. 


~ |) Municipal Government in Great 
Bri » by ALBERT SHAW. A most impor- 
tant and suggestive work, giving an account of 
the working of municipal institutions in Great 
Britain. 12mo, 385 pp., cloth, $2.00. 


Municipal Government in Conti- 
nental Europe, by ALBERT SHAW. Uni- 
form with “ Municipal Government in Great 
Britain.” An invaluable aid to all who are in- 
terested in the matter of municipal reform, treat- 
ing of the city governments of Paris, Berlin, 
Budapest, Vienna, and a great number of other 
continental cities. 12mo, 505 pp., cloth, $2.00. 


The Romance of Dollard, by Mary 
HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. A story of Can- 
ada. Illustrated by Henry Sandham. 12mo, 
206 pp., cloth, $1.25. 


The White Islander. A romance of the 
Indian massacre at Mackinac. [Illustrated by 
Francis Day and Henry Sandham. 12mo, 164 
pp-, cloth, $1.25. 


CAPTAINS 
COURAGEOUS, 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 

fio first American novel written by Mr. 

Kipling. A strong and vivid story of 
life among the Gloucester fishermen on the 
Grand Banks. Fullof stirring adventure and 
picturesque character-drawing. “The best 
sea story of the New England coast that has 
as yet seen the light.” —ochester Post. 12mo, 
323 pages, 21 illustrations by W. Taber. 

loth, $1.50. 














Electricity for Everybody, by PHILIP 
ATKINSON. New edition, with a chapter on 
Réntgen X-Rays. Contains information, in 

simple form, in regard to the nature and uses 

of electricity and the various kinds of appara- 
tus by which it is generated and employed. 
This work covers the whole field of electricity. 
With 100 illustrations. 12mo, 240 pages. $1.50. 

Quotations for Occasions, by Katua- 
RINE B. Woop. A collection of 2500 clever 
and appropriate quotations for use on dinner 
menus, invitations, concert programs, etc. 
12mo, 220 pages, $1.50. 

The Century Cook-Book, by Mary Ro- 
NALD. A new cook-book compiled with great 
care, and containing receipts for dishes adapted 
to all parts of the United States, North, South, 
East, and West. It includes a New England 
Kitchen Department by SusAN COOLIDGE. 
Illustrated with 150 photographic reproduc- 
tions of dishes, specially prepared for the book, 
cooking implements, etc. 600 pages in oil-cloth 
binding, $2.00. 


A HANDBOOK OF 
INVALID COOKING. 


ee the use of nurses in training schools 
and in private practice, and for all who 





care for the sick; containing ampere les- 
e 


sons on the properties and value of different 
kinds of food and recipes for the making of 
various dishes. By Mary A. Boland, instructor 
in cooking in the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Training School for Nurses; member of the 
American Public Health Association, etc. 318 
pages in strong cloth binding. Price $2.00. 











The Shadow Christ, by GERALD STANLEY 
Ler. A study of Christ’s forerunners in the 
Old Testament, intended as an introduction to 
the study of Christ himself. A highly imagi- 
native little book, in which an old subject is 
treated with an eloquence and force unusual 
in religious writings of the present day. 16mo, 
150 pp., boards, $1.25. 

The Mountains of California, by Joun 
Muir. A description of the mountains, gla- 
ciers, glacial meadows, forests, animals, etc., of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Fully illus- 
trated. 12mo, 381 pp., cloth, $1.50. 

Stories of a Sanctified Town, by Lucy 
S. FURMAN. A dozen tales telling of the ex- 
periences of a Kentucky community over which 
a wave of religious emotion has swept with 
potentand lasting effect. 12mo, 230 pages, $1.25. 

Sonny, by RutH McEnery Stuart. A book 
of stories having a continuous thread of narra- 
tive which runs through them all. They are 
stories of great power and interest. 16mo, 
135 pages, $1.00. 
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Quality Rather Than Quantity. 


Pres. Eliot of Harvard, says : *“* The International is a wonderfully compact storehouse of accurate information.” 

Pres. Harper, Chicago Univ., says : “It is thoroughly reliable, full of just the information one wishes to secure.” 

Chief Justice Fuller of the U. S. Supreme Court, says: ““T have found it in all respects complete and thorough.” 
* 


The International It is the School- 


is Scientific and Teacher of the 
Practical. Republic. 


It avoids competition as to As an authority in the pub- 
size of vocabulary, excluding lic schools of the country, 
a multitude of words as hay- the position of Webster — 
ing no legitimate standing or both the International and 
as mischievous corruptions of its abridgments—is one of un- 
“the well of English unde- questioned supremacy. Fresh 
x fled.” In arrangement of testimonials to this effect have 
4 etymology and definitions it been received from all State 
© follows the historical order of Superintendents of Schools, 
% derivation; the history of a and the Presidents of Univer- 
word being the best guide to sities and Colleges. The num- 
its correct use. In indicating ber of schoolbooks based upon 
pronunciation it uses charac- Webster ; its exclusive choice 
ters familiar to every reader, wherever astate purchase has 
not requiring the acquisition been made for schools; the 
of a new and strange alphabet. It avoids such run- | presence of a larger orsmaller Webster in the common 
ning into one paragraph of different titles as is liable | schoolroom—in these respects no other dictionary or 
to cause difficulty and delay to the consulter. series of dictionaries is to be named in comparison. 





ae Specimen pages and testimonials from eminent persons and publications sent on application. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 





The Greatest Historical Work of the Century. 
History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading. 


In Five Imperial Volumes. 
By J. N. LARNED, 


Ex-Pres. American Library Ass’n. 





This work is in itself a complete Historical Li- 
brary. The fruit of the ripest scholarship has been 
gathered upon thousands of topics, from thousands of 
volumes. 

It is not an attempt to reproduce, with loss of 
strength and literary excellence, what has already 
been written in the best and most attractive form, but 
the best of Historians, Biographers and Special- 
ists speak for themselves, describing and discussing 
events in their own words, thus placing upon every 
selection the clear stamp of authoritativeness, 

A complete system is given to History, present- 
ing its topics in their sequence and inter-relations, 
most convenient for reading, for study, or for reference. 

The time ordinarily spent in seeking accurate histor- 
ical information is, by this work, saved by the many 
years of laborious research and discriminating thought 
expended in st preparation. It makes one acquainted 
not only with History but with Historians. 

Nothing like it has ever been attempted, and, 
in the opinions of the most distinguished literary men 
of all professions, it is the greatest Historical 
Work of the Century. 

These opinions, with full information, sent on appli- 
cation. d only by subscription, and sent, ca 
free, to responsible subscribers on easy payments. 


*.° Experienced Solicitors Wanted. 
Address the Publishers, 


The C. A. NICHOLS CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





THE ART INTERCHANGE. 


The Oldest, Best, and Most Progressive 
Art and Household Monthly Magazine. 


Indispensable to Art Workers and an invaluable guide in all 
Branches of Home Decoration. 


NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


Each number lavishly and beautifully illustrated and accompanied 
by large full-size design supplements and exquisite fac-similes of oil 
and water-color paintings. 35 cents per copy, at all dealers. 


: Every one remitting now $4.00 for one year's 
Special Offer subscription will Teseive free, as & premium, 6 
attractive 1897 Noa. of The Art Interchange, all beautifully ilias- 
trated and full of most valuable information on art matters and practical 
suggestions in all branches of Home Decoration, together with 12 superb 
oolned pictures and 12 design supplements. This generous offer includes 
the beautiful companion pictures — Roses and Violets —each 8 x 35 in. in 
size. Or, you may remit $1.00 now for this ones offer, with privilege 
of sendin, 23.00 later for a fall year’s subscription, : 

Or, for $2.00 you will receive The Art Interchange for six months 
ee ril to September, 1808) and will in addition e the January, 
ebrua' oan March, 1898, numbers, thus getting nine months for #2.00. 
ese olfers are so liberal that you must subscribe at once or you will be 


Th 
too late. es 
To introduce THE ART INTERCHANGE 
into new homes and that every Century reader 
may see the high character of our work we will send 
to any address for only 25 centa & specimen Cop, 
with two beautiful companion pictures, Roses an 
Viole each 8x35 in. These two studies alone 
sell for $1.00, and are the finest examples in color 
that have ever been issued. 
We have completed arrangements by which any one 
cam secure FREE a copy of Fork & Waona.is 
Standard Dictionary —the regular $12.00 edition, full 
B, over 2200 it 1744 pounds. 
if you +. us o- Jearly a pense Ee 
c great wor! you. 
tence for our 36-page catalogue and full particulars 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 West 23d St., New York. 
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New-York, New-York, Holland Building, 1440 Broadway. 
The Stanhope- Wheatcroft P%y2¢, Instruction. 


Special classes. 


Dramatic School, APEtne STANHOPE-WHEATCROFT, 
Directress. 


. Formerly Principal Empire Theater School. 
New-York, New-York City. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets. 
New-YoORK, New-York, 150 Fifth Ave. Established 1880. 
E. Miriam Coyriere,Teachers’ Agency. 
Colleges, schools, and families supplied. Teachers Feo 


School conscientiously recommended to parents. Musical Depart- 
ment. School property rented and sold. 








New-York, New-York, 6 West 48th Street, and Annex. 


Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day 


ScHooL FOR GirLs. Number in each class limited to eight pupils. 
New-York, New-York, Empire Theatre Building. " 

American Academy of the Dramatic 

Arts, including the Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 

For full particulars address FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 


~~~ New-York, New-York, 2034 Fifth Ave. 
Classical School for Girls. ing and day pupils. 
English, Science, Art and Language courses. Certificate admits to 


college. Unrivalled opportunities for the study of Music. 
Mrs. HeLen M. Scovitie, Miss Epirn L. Cooper, Principals. 


New-Voux, Albany. 
St. Agnes School. 
Under direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for all colleges. 
Special studies and courses of college study. Special advantages 
in Music and Art. Gymnasium. Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Principal. 


New-York, Binghamton. 
The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. Special 


and regular courses. Preparation for College and European travel. 
Address Mrs. JANE Grey Hype. 





16th year. Board- 








New-Youn, Conandaigu FoR Girts. Special atten 
J - 
Granger Place School tion given to college prepa- 
ration. Certificate admits to leading colleges. Academic course with 
diploma. Music, Art,Gymnasium, Lectures. $600 a year. Twenty- 
second year. SamuEt Cote Fairey, (Amherst), Principal. _ 
New-York, Clinton. 
Houghton Seminary 
Foryoung women. Provides bestinstruction in languages, sciences, 
music, elocution; cares for morals, manners, health. Colleges admit 
oncertificate. 38th year. A. G. Benepict, A. M. , Principal. _ 


New-York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 
Miss Bennett? S Scnoot ror Girts. 
school with the most desirable school features. 20 miles from 
New-York. Refers to Charles Dudley Warner, etc. Apply to the 
Principals, Miss ELeanor W. Rose, Miss May F. Bennett. 





An exceptional 





New-York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 


Golden Hill School for Boys. 
Classical, Scientific and English Courses. 
Joun M. Cross, A. M., 
New-York, Poughkeepsie. 
Riverview Academy: 624 year. Prepares thor- 
oughly for College, the Governmen® Acad 
U. S. Army officer detailed at Riverview by "Secretary of War. 
JoseruH B. Bispee, A. M., Principal. 
New-York, Pelham Manor. 
Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for 


Girls. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Half hour from New York. 

~ NEw-YorK, Tro 

Emma Willard School. 
Formerly the Troy Female . 
Seminary. Academic and Grad- 

uate courses. Departments of 

Music and Art. Certificate 

admits to Wellesley, Smith, and 

Vassar colleges. 85th year opens 


September 21, 1898. a ee 
Miss Mary A.ice Knox, Principal. 


Principal. 
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New-York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 


Wells College. 

This strongly endowed institution now 
stands among the first of the colleges for 
young women in this country. Founded in 

1868 by Henry Wells, Esq. 

(originator of the Wells- 

Fargo Express Co.), and 

subsequently the recip- 

ient of large gifts from 

himand from Mr. Edwin 

B. Morgan. The pro- 

gress of this college has 

been rapid and it has been « g its field and rais- 

ing its standard until it is now among the foremost in its educational] 

facilities. Young women who intend taking a college course are in- 

vited to send for the prospectus of Wells College, or if possible give 

it a personal inspection. Address 

Wriiuram Everetr Warers, Ph. D., Pres. 
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a ~ New-York, Sing-Sing-on-H udson. 
Mt. Pleasant Military Academy 
with separate departments for small boys. 82d year. References: 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate, Hamilton W. Mabie, L. H. D For 
beautifully illustrated year book address _ Tue Principats. 


New-York, Rye. 
Rye Seminary. 


For particulars address 


Mrs. S. Lire. 


J. 
~ New-Yor kK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls. 


“THE CASTLE.” 40 minutes from New-York Ci 
Miss C. E. Mason, L. I 


M., Prin. 


New-York, Utica. 


Mrs. Piatt’s School for Girls. 
The school year began Thursday, September 23, 1897. 
cations should be made early. 


Appli- 


New- York, ‘Staten Island, West New Brighton. 


St. Austin’s School (Military). 


Terms $500. Address 
Rev. G. E. Quaire, M. A., Head Master. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. — 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 

44 miles from New-York City. Primary, Academic and College 
Preparatory Classes, Music, Art and the Languages. New build- 
ings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gymnasium. 26th year. _ 

ConneECTICUT, Norwalk, Hillside. . 
Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 
and Younc Lapies. College Preparatory and Elective Courses of 
Study. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. Certi- 
ficate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other colleges. 





ConNnEcTICUT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 

The Curtis School for Young Boys. 
$500. 23d year. Home life; single rooms. A sweet moral 
atmosphere and clean associations. Studies and discipline thor- 
ough. A book tells about our life. FREDERICK S. CuRTIS. _ 

EST ~ Connecticut, Hartford. 
Woodside Seminary. 
Re-opens September 28. 

erms $700 to 





Miss Sara J. Smrrx, Principal. _ 
Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Milford. 


Ingleside—A School for Girls. 


Opened October sth, 1897. Second =) ear begins Feb. 4, ’98. 
irs. . Back, Patroness. 








~ ConNECTICU T, Old Lyme. 
Boxwood School for Girls. 
College Preparatory and Elective Course. 


Native French, Music and Art. Fully equipped Gy 
rs. RICHARD SILL Griswou._ 








Connecticut, Ridgefield. 
The Misses Vinton’s School for Girls, 
Ridgefield, Conn. 





MassacuHuseEtTTs, Auburndale. 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women. 


We aim to continue through the years spent at school the in- 
fluence of refined Christian association and oversight, and to make 
the ‘atmosphere of culture’’ conducive to the training of girls for 
their distinctive duties in home life. Regular expense $500. 


For illustrated catalogue address 
. C. BRAGDON, shane 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 253 Commonwealth Avenue. 


Miss Chamberlayne’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
~ BosTon, 9 / g Appleton St. (After Sept. 1, Mass. Charitable 
Mechanic Assoc. Building, Huntington Ave.) 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics 


(Established in 1889 by the late Be Mary Hemenway) began its 
ninth year Sept. 28, 1897. Amy Morris Homans, Director. " 


MASSACHUSETTS, ——s 18 Newbury Street. 
Miss Frances V. Emerson’s 
Home and Day School for Girls. 
College Preparatory, Regular and Advanced Courses. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Avenue. 
The Commonwealth Avenue School. 
A Home and Day School for Girls. Academic and Elective 


Courses. Preparation for College. 
The N Misses Gi_man, Principals. 








PENNSYLV ANIA, Phi iladelphia. 
] **Do Not Stammer.” 
The method employed for the cure of 
Stammering and Stuttering is the fruit 
of a long personal effort of Mr. Johnston 
. to overcome a severe impediment from 
which he suffered forty years. Can 
refer a mg my to 
on. JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Ex-Postmaster-General U. S. 
Prof. Horatio C. Woop, M. D., 
of the ecmeng | of Pennsylvania, and 
Bishop Cyrus Foss, M. E. Church, 
Phila., Pa. Send for 60-page book to’ 
PHILADELPHIA INsTITUTE, 
1033 Spring Garden Street. 
Established 1884. _ 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, ( Chestnut Hill. 


Mrs. Comegys’ and Miss Bell’s possi. 
AND Day ScHooL For GIRLs will re-open October rst. Students 
prepared for college. 





EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Principal and Founder. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4110 and 4112 Spruce St. = 


Miss Gordon’s French and English 
30ARDING AND Day ScHOoL FoR YounG Lapiks anp LitTLe 
Girts. Certificate right of entrance to Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar. 





~ PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
Walnut Lane School ana Wellesley Preparatory. 

Prepares for all Colleges. Academic and special courses. Re- 
opens Sept. 23. Address Mrs. THEopora B. Ricuarps, Prin. 
Miss Sara Louise TRACY, Associate. 








“Mass ACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


The Cambridge School. 
A Select School for Girls. Comforts of Hom 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
Powder Point School rox Bovs. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard, or 
Business. Individual teaching. Home life. Elementary Classes 
for for Young ; Boys. Laboratories. F. B. Knapp, S. B. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
Prospect Hill School for Girls. 

A thorough education with good home influence. 
Established 1869. Miss Ipa F. Foster, 

_ Illustrated circular. Miss CAROLINE R. Charx, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 28 miles from Boston. — 
Wheaton Seminary for Young Women. 
637d year. College preparatory. Advanced courses for high school 
graduates and others not wishing full college course. Healthful loca- 
tion. Spring term, April 5th. Rev. SaAMuEL V. Cote, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
it) 
The Elms.” Home, Day, anp Music ScuHoot For Girts. 
English, Music, Special, and College Preparatory courses. Certifi- 


cate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley. 
Miss CHARLOTTE W. Porter, Principal. 








wiasipae, 








MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. 


The Dana Hall School for Girls. 
Eighteenth year begins September 21st, 1898. For information, 
address Tue Misses Eastman. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. Prepares boys for college or 
Worcester Academ Y« scientific school. Buildings of 
modern construction. New Science = seven groups of laborator- 
ies. Manualtraining. Infirmary. Gymnasium. val and cinder 
track. 64th year. D. W. Asercromsir, A. M., Principal. 

District or Cotumsia, Washington, 3rd and TSts., N. E. 
Washington College for Young Ladies. 
Buildings new and elegantly furnished. Located in a lovely park of 
ten acres; overlook the Capitol. Superior home accommodations 
and opportunities for social culture. Large and experienced faculty. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss FLorENcE Batpwin, Principal. Within seven years more 
than seventy-five pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College from this 
school. Diploma given in both General and College-Preparatory 
Courses. Fine, fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. 
For circular, address the Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville. x year. A successful 
Maplewood Institute. $207 per ye One of the best to in- 
fuse with energy, to wake up boys to the duties of life. Boys prepared 
for best colleges. Under 13 years $186. Tobacco prohibited. Location 
beautiful, elevatedand healthy. Jos. SHoRTLIDGE(Yale),A.M.,Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 
Pennsylvania Military College. 
Courses with degrees: Civil Engineering (C. E.), Chemistry 
(B. S.), and Arts (A. B.). Also thorough preparatory instruction. 
Cuaries E. Hyatt, President 








PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
Cheltenham Military Academy, 
Pennsylvania’s leading college preparatory boarding school under 


the military system. Illustrated catalogue. 
Joun C. Srce, , Ph. D., Principal. 





PennsyLvania, Ogontz School P. O. 
Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 


Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New-York. 
Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property; an ideal location for a school. 
Miss Frances E. Bennett and Miss Sytvia J. EasTMAN 
continue the educational suffervision of the school. 
For circulars, address Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 





New JERSEY, Bordentown. ’ Prepares for 
Bordentown Military Institute. Coliegesand 
Government Academies. Music; Military bene Government, 
a combination of parental and military. No tobacco, liquor or hazing. 
Rev.T. H. LAnpon, A. M., Prin., Capt. T. D. LANDON, Ci ym’d’t. 








District or Cotumsia, Washington. 
National Park Seminary ror Younc Women. 
Suburbs of Washington, D.C. Collegiate and Seminary Courses. 
Beautiful grounds. $75,000 buildings. A cultured home. $350 
to $500. Send for Ilustrated Catalogue. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, — eS - 
ollege for Young Women and 
Notre Dame of Md. Preparatory School for Girls. 
Regular and Elective Courses. Extensive Grounds. Location Un- 
surpassed. Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious Buildings, completely 
Equipped. Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. 








New JERSEY, Summit, near Now Verh. 
FOR GIRLS 
Kent Place School Estate of Chancellor Kent. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith and Vassar. Mrs. Sarah 
Woodman Paul (formerly of ene See £ pacen. Presi- 
dent of Board of Directors, Hamilton ie, L ‘ 


Iurnots, Chicago, Auditorium Building. 
Chicago Conservatory. Samver Kavzer, Dir. 


ORATORY Send for 
MUSIC, DRAMATIC ART. Prospectus. 
Unequalled Advantages. Students may enter at any time. 
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Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 
Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Second term begins February 2, 1898. 

Onto, Cincinnati. "s 
MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Established 1856. 

The H. Thane Miller School for Girls. 
Language, Literature, History, Musicand Art. Elective courses in 

study. Preparation for foreign travel. AddressMrs. H. THANE MILLER 





“@ New-York, New-York, 18 E. 131st Street. 


° s 
Miss Gardner’s School for Girls. 
Primary Department for Boys and Girls. Small number of pupils 
received in the family. Catalogues sent. 





MicuiGAN, Detroit, No. 148 Telephone Building. 

Sprague CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW. 

STUDY LAW AT HOME. 3 
Instruction by mail, adapted to every one. 

Methods approved by leading educators. Ex- 

perienced and competent instructors. Takes 

spare time only. ‘Three courses—prepara- 

tory, business, college. An opportunity to 

better yourcondition and prospects. Students 

and graduates everywhere. Eight years of 

success. Full particulars free. 


MIcHiGaNn, Detroit, 14 Adelaide St. 
The Lewis School for 
Stammerers. 

Write for our new book, The Origin of 
Stammering (140 pages) and Souvenir, con- 
taining 25 illustrations and half-tone engrav- 
ings. Sent free to any stammerer for 6c. to 
cover postage. 


Canapba, London. 


Hellmuth Ladies’ College. 
A very superior school at moderate expense. 

demic Studies $60 per term or $210 per year. 

cluding, with the above, Piano, Singing, Painting and Elocution, 

$82 per term or $300 per year. Climate excellent. References 

required. For calendar address 

Rev. E. N. Enctisn, M. A., Principal. 


3oard and Aca- 
Combined rate, in- 


St. Margaret’s French School for Girls. 
American oversight. Pupils met at Havre or Cherbourg. 
Address Miss Acty, 50, Avenue d’Jéna. 





All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“ How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MutTuAaL LIFE, 921-3-5 


WE 
PAY 
POST= 
AGE 


BOOKS AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 
Whenever you need a book address Mr. Grant. 
Before buying bookswrite for quotations. An assortment of cata- 
logues and os slips ot books at reduced prices sent for roc. stamp. 
. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42d Street, New York. 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


n o oO RTH A N [ip iearece for practical work 
in 6 to 12 weeks by Pernin 
method. Leadseverywhere. World’s Fair award. No shad- 


ing, no position, Self-taught or by mail. Free lesson and 
booklet. Write, H, M, PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











é Habla V. Espanol ? 
Parlez-Vous Francais ? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch? 
Parlate Italiano? 
In TEN WEEE S 


You can at your own home, by the 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian or German. 
Pupils taught as if actually in the presence of the teacher. Terms 
for membership, $5.00 for each language. All questions answered 
and all exercises corrected free of charge. Part I (3 Lessons), 
either language, sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
296 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOOKKEEPING BY MAIL IN 16 LESSONS. 


$5.00 down and 75 cts. a lesson. 
Write W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N.Y. 




















NEW SPRING CATALOGUE 
Full-Page [Illustrations By 
GIBSON : REMINGTON : WENZELL 
NICHOLSON : HOPKINSON-SMITH 
ABBEY : Sent free on application. 


R.H. RUSSELL ss: 


3 WEST 29th STREET : 


NEW YORK 





Fresh from Paris. 


Every month all the new fashions are illustrated with splendid Parisian Colored 
Plates and a sixteen-page supplement of fashion and fancy work in 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 


Besides, every monthly = begins a new and ied serial story, and contains a number of 


short stories; articles on Dress and Embroidery ; t 


Home and Cookery; Poetry, Music, etc. 


The April number now ready. Price 30 cents per copy; $4.00 a year, 
post-paid, including the extra Christmas Part. For sale by all News- 
dealers and The International News Company, 83 and 85 Duane 


St., New-York, one door east of Broadway. 


Subscriptions received for any periodical, foreign or domestic. 








THEODORE B. STARR 


Diamond Merchant, Jeweler and Silversmith 


Announces the opening of a Stationery 
Department in connection with his well-known 
business of Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


This department will be in charge of experienced men, 
and the high standards maintained in the other branches of the 
business will be strictly adhered to. 

No pains will be spared to produce the most artistic and 
perfect work at prices which will be found to be reasonable. 

Plate engraving in all its branches, stamping, die-sinking, 
and heraldic work. 

Correct styles in wedding stationery, and in papers for 
social correspondence. 

A large variety of novelties for desk furnishings. 


200 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, New York 
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“1 consider 
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a peerless dentifrice.” 
MAXINE ELLIOTT. 
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Among other beautiful and accom- 
plished women who have freely 
commended this famous dentifrice 
are 
Sarah BERNHARDT Mariz AIMEE 
Marit STUDHOLME Rose COGHLAN 


Ciara LIPMAN Marie Roze 
Emma Assott ° ALWINA VALLERIA 


For a sample of Van Buskirk’s fragrant Sozo- 


~ a 4 Gg“ : dont, send three cents (postage), mentioning 
i Km this magazine, to P. O. Box 247, New York 
sY as City. 


HALL & RUCKEL 


New York Sole Proprietors (Established 1848) Lonpon 





























It is Certain 


that whether you are success- 
ful in business or not, your 
wife, child, or mother should 
be provided for—their protec- 
tion must be placed entirely 
outside ‘the field of doubt. 


Life Insurance 
in 


will provide this protection for 
your family. Insure NOW, 
while you are strong, healthy, 
and insurable. 


Profit-Sharing Ages Both Amounts 
Life Insurance 1t0 70 Sexes $15 to $50,000 


Write for particulars of policies 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
....0Of America.... 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 








WEDDING GIFTS 
OF STERLING SILVER 


Gifts are appreciated for their artistic 
and intrinsic value. The shape and form 
which a given piece of silverware receives— 
the results of the handiwork of the skill- 
ful artisan—the exquisite tracery with 
which it is decorated—these are the things 
which satisfy the eye and constitute its 
artistic value. 

Sterling silver means silver that is 
9925/1000 fine—these figures gerne, 
represent its intrinsic value. @F e 

The trade mark of the Sn 

GORHAM CO., Silversmiths 
is a guarantee of the highest artistic and 
intrinsic value. The purchaser of Gorham 
silverware knows that the best resources 
of the modern silversmith’s art have been 
employed in its manufacture, and he is 
moreover satisfied that it has the requisite 
fineness. 

The latest products in Gorham silver may be 

obtained from all the representative jewelers 


and dealers in silverware throughout the country 
or at their New York City Establishment 


GORHAM CO., Silversmiths 


Broadway and Nineteenth Street, NEW YORK 





The “Practical” Trousers Hanger and Press, 
‘‘A Perfect Device.” 


There is not a man, who gives any care whatsoever to his apparel, who does not 
require our device. We specifically say our device, because there is none other that 
will fill all the requirements. These broad statements are fully sustained by the expe- 
rience of each one of our many thousand customers. 

The ** Practical ”’ Trousers Hanger and Press keeps trousers ‘* Smooth as if Ironed” 
and enables a closet arrangement which is a revela- 


twofold capacity. It renders 
EACH GARMENT SEPARATELY GET-AT-ABLE. | 


No one who arranges his closet after this manner 
could be induced to return to former methods, or 
the ordinary haphazard fashion so prevalent. 

We realize that there exists a prejudice against 
devices of this sort, and until the advent of the 
‘Practical’ Trousers Hanger and Press, five years | 
ago, this prejudice was entirely justifiable. 

We do not ask you to rely upon our unsustained 
statements— we issue a book containing fac-simile 
reproductions of letters from customers who have 
sent us duplicate orders (the strongest kind of en- | 
dorsement). This book also contains the names of 
over fifteen hundred well-known gentlemen who 
have in use one or more of our five-dollar sets. We 


who will favor us with a request. sake -” ae 

Thousands of our customers are bankers, lawyers, doctors, railroad 
officials, army officers, heads of corporations and men of business and 
social prominence. 

We do not, however, ask your order upon the reputation of our 
device—but solely upon its performance. Therefore every purchaser 
is at liberty to return the goods at any time within sixty days—at our 
expense and 

WE WILL REFUND THE PURCHASE PRICE. 


This method enables you to test the merits of the device without risk. 
The $5.00 set consists of 6 Trousers Hangers and 3 Practical Closet 
Rods. Sent, express prepaid, upon receipt of price. 


THE CLOSET SHOWN IS FITTED WITH A $5.00 SET. 
IT MEETS THE AVERACE REQUIREMENTS. 


Single Trousers Hangers, 75 cents each; Single Rods, 25 cents. For $1.00 we will 
send, prepaid, one hanger and one rod, and afterwards, if wanted, the remainder of the set 
prepaid for $4.00. 


Practical Novelty Co., 429 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
OUR GOODS ARE SOLD BY US DIRECT TO THE USER, AND ARE NOT ON SALE BY DEALERS. 








YOUR GROCER HAS IT; 
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I 380 Curr St., New York, N.Y, 





We buy, sell, and exchange 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Bronzes, and du- 
plicate wedding presents of ev- 
ery description. Inscriptions 
erased from silver. oods 
refinished and sold below 
manufacturers’ cost. Send 
goods by express or registered 
mail. Ifour offer is not ac- 
cepted, articles returned at 
once. Our Store is full of 
Bargains. Selection pack- 
ages sent to amy address for 
examination, on which you 
can save 30 to 50 per cent. 
Silver tea-sets, pitchers, salad- 
bowls, and large pieces at half 
regular prices. 


Sterling Silver Confection Dish, 
only 


Duplicate 
Wedding 
Presents 


for our new Catalogue for 1898. 


in. x 6% in. from edge to edge, 
10.00. 





account in exc 
ticles. 





Jewelry and Silverware worn or passé 
accumulates in every household. 
purchase YOURS for its intrinsic or melting 
value (we assay monthly), or will credit your 

Lenee for more serviceable ar- 
Send by registered mail or express. 


We will 








The Johnston Jewelry Co., 
17 Union Square, New-York. 
Established over 50 years. 





Haniel-Dow-an 


229 Essex 


Street, 


Salem: Bass 


make the mail purchasing of 
choice articles in STERLING 
SILVER and SOLID GOLD easy 


% and satisfactory. Articles are 
@ sent safely prepaid on receipt 


of price and money refunded 
when desired. A most com- 
plete catalogue of 128 illustrat- 
ed pages is sent free on request. 
It contains a complete line of 
Sterling Silver for 


Wedding 
Presents 


at prices equally as low as 
the two articles shown; also 
articles in Gold for brides- 
maids and ushers. 

Cold Meat Fork, No. 2272, 
6% inches long, sterling sil- 
ver and of good weight, rich 
open work handle, $2.25; 
with gold tines, $2.50. 

Pearl Handled Cheese Scoop 
No. 2310, 7 inches long, fine 
pearl, sterling ferrule, $1.50. 

"| Silk case of richest quality for 
either piece, go cents. 


D-€o 





Waltham Watches 


Keep the right time. 


They are better watches than people ever expected to get and 
ave sold for less than half the money people expect to pay. 


The “ Riverside” and “ Royal” trade- 
marks spectally recommended. Look for 
one of these names on the movement plate. 


For sale by all zewelers. 











Greatest Gift to Women 


Universally used, because 
they are simplest, most 
effective, and best con- 
structed 


Sold on Instalments. 
Liberal Allowance for Old Machines 
in Exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Zo. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 











Children’s Bread and Milk 
Sets in 


Dorflinger’s American 


Cut Glass 


from $5 a set upwards 
One Set is Jug and Bowl 
Another is Jug, Bowl and Plate 
Another is larger Jug and two Bowls 
Cases for presentation, extra 
Send for Pamphict 


end Dorflinger és Sons, No. 915 Broadway, New York City 





Meee oer PUI ADsA 


tts Send us a postal 


if you are a housekeeper, the husband of a house- 

keeper, hope to be a housekeeper, or if you don't 

like the mattress you sleep on. We want to mail 

our handsome book ‘‘The Test of Time,”’ that tells 

all about our proposition to send (and prepay trans- 
mans portation charges to any point) 


7 Ostermoor Patent 5] 5 
Elastic Felt Mattress, - 


and positively guarantee that the best $50.00 Hair Mattress made is not its equal in cleanliness, 
durability or comfort. ‘We sell on the distinct agreement that you may return it and get your 
money back, if not satisfactory i every possible way, at the end of 


THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. Ciancla Casttdends.’ U 


We have advertised this offer for nearly two years, selling tens 
of thousands of mattresses, and only five returned as yet. We make or renovate them quick- 
Not for sale at stores. ly, thoroughly, and cheaper than you 
Wretched imitations are offered by unscrupulous dealers—our name imagine. They are in use in over 
imr 10n er u ol 
and guarantee is on every mattress. 25,000 Churches. 





Send for our book, “ Church Cushions.” 




















of exquisite design and finish, and 
containing MOVEMENTS 
WORTHY OF THE BEAUTI- 
FUL CASES in which they are 
enclosed, are now offered to our 
customers. 

We regret that it is necessary to 
caution our customers that INFE- 
RIOR WORKS are offered in 
SOME HALL CLOCKS, but those 
who appreciate that the best is cheap- THE BEAUTIFUL 


est, and know that shams never serve 66 FISKE = HOMES 99 
— of art or utility, will Mantel Fireplaces are a revelation to home-makers and 
take with confidence our recom- unlike the usual crude brick affairs. 


mendations Of charming designs and harmonious shades and colorings in face 
ati Send for Booklet D. brick and terra cotta, they are a delight to the eye and in such va- 


riety as to suit any surroundings, — or pretentious. 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE Cco., CHICAGO. . Send for ne — he eae Mlnarincyn 
. to make your sitting-room, 1 rary, ‘ce al- 
Wabash Ave. and Washington St. path a Prices, $15.00 upward. 
The Largest Retail Furniture House in the World. FISKE, HOMES & CO., Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 











No 
tacks 
required 


WITH THE 


IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


An old board—or a 

shabby house looks as 

good as new after it has been 

painted with Patton’s Sun- 

Proof Paint. Peerless, ready-to- 

paint paints made of the purest, 

most enduring ingredients; mixed 

with an accurateness possible only 

with scientific machinery, thorough 

knowledge of paint chemistry and of prac- 
tical painting. 


SHADE ROLLER ||| | i win 
Patton’s > sow Paints 


No danger of injuring the roll- 


» er and no possibility of tearing ff 
the shade and it will never pull off. | 





Z 


p NY 
Ask your dealer to show you 
how it works. 
Gr If the roller offered you has not 
the autograph signature of Stewart 
Hartshorn on the label, beware of 


¥ it. It is not a Hartshorn. 


b WOOD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS. 
i 


= e ‘ 
WY Handsomer, more durable, more economical than 
hand-mixed, all-white-lead or the ordinary ready- 
mixed paints. Made in both liquid and paste forms. 
Patton's House Painting Model { 20,000 combinations) sent 
ostpaid for x0 cents. Book ‘* How to Increase the Size of Your 
ouse with Paint,” and a Master Painter’s Tinting Card for 2c.stamp. 
e want a dealer or painter in every town to handle 
Patton's Paints on liberal terms. It ’s a business in itself. 


] 
JAS. E. PATTON CO., Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. sed 
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SARA SARA RI AIA AS 


ERED PE47 
WALL PAPER @ 


* Lest in style and quality. Lowest in price.”—N. ¥, World, Nov. 10, 1897. 
SAMPLES MAILED FREE 
upon request. Our papers are all high-class, and cheaper by half than your loca’ 
dealer's prices. New Floral, Silk, Chintz, Delft, Denim Stripe effects, etc., for par- 
lors and bedrooms, 3c. to 10c. perroll. Beautiful and high-class Tapestry, Damask, 
Colonial, Louis XIV., Empire, Byzantine, Moorish, Rococo, Embossed Leather, rich 
Floral and Satin effects, etc., etc., for parlors, dining-rooms and halls, at 10c., 12c., 
15c., 18c. and up to 25c.a roll. Write for samples, for these superior papers can only 
be bought from us or our agents. One price everywhere, and 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
in every town to sell on commission from our large sample books, 
An Agent Wanted showing hundreds of beautiful patterns. We farnioh advertising 
cards and circulars with agent’s name on free,and refer customers to them, whowrite usfor 
ssmples. The business pays well from the start, for no local dealer can carry one-tenth the 


variety of designs and cvlorings, or sell as cheap. A pleasant and protitable business re- 
quiring no capital or experience. Over 4,000 agents are now selling our papers every year. 


For samples, or particulars about the agency, write to nearest address. 








Two questions 


with common sense answers. ‘‘ How 

= long should a man’s legs be,” some- 

body asked Abraham Lincoln—and 

he said, ‘‘Long enough to reach from 

his body to the ground.”’ ‘“ How can 

you take housework so easy,” some- 

body asked a bright little woman. “By not 

working too hard,” she said. ‘By doing all my 
washing and cleaning with Pearline.’” 
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Born in Elgin -— - 


Born in the most complete and 


_ best equipped Watch Factory 


| devoted 


world 2' 


exclusively 


in. the acres 


to 


- /2 


the making of watches, 


;and the making of the 
| machinery with which 


watches are made. 
An Elgin Watch vavs ha 
the word *Elgin” «; d 
the works—full 


- run all ’round the World 


( om ¥) 


> They run with 


ness, 


faithfulness and exact- 


and their powers of — endurane 


are so great that the 


45 
4 
4 - 


are 


Full Ruby Jeweled Elgins 


honored for their truthful time 
telling after a gemeration of activ: 
service. The pivots run in ven- 
wine rubies, polished and 
insuring 
wonderful 


hard, 
precision and 4 
wearing uality 
Every Elgin Watch sted, 
timed and proven perfect before 
leaving the factory. 


. i 


a 
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TCH FACTORY ELGIN. ILLINOIS. 
Johnson’s 
Prepared 


F.W. DEVOE & CO’S 
se we X Artists’ Oil Colors 


IN TUBES 


Have received the highest commendation by the most eminent 
American artists, and are in use in all the advanced schools of art 
in the United States. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO’S 


Canvas, Brushes, Mediums, 


Artists’ Materials 


For Oil and Water-Color Painting, 

China Painting, Pastel Painting, 

Modeling in Wax and Clay, Burnt 

Wood or Pyrography, etc., etc. 

Supplies for Artists, Painters, 

Designers, Grainers, Varnishers, 
etc., etc. 


Ask your dealer for them. 


Pure Enamel Colors, Durable 

Wood Finishes, Ready - mixed 
Paint, White Lead, Oils and 
Varnishes. fMG0 


F. W. DEVOE «a C. T. RAYN 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Fulton and William Streets, New-York. 
176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Floors polished with it can easily be 
kept in perfect condition. Send for 
book on care of floors. 


S. C. JOHNSON, Maker, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


FINE HARDWOOD FLOORS. 


Ask for Catalogue. 
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m NOISELESS 


a 


(Interlocking rubber) 
as it appears on upper 
and lower landings, 
main stairway, steam- 
ship St. Louis of the 
American Line. Orig- 
inally ordered only for 
the St. Louis and St. 
Paul, our tile proved so 
durable, cleanly, and 
noiseless that the Am- 
erican Line are now 
using it on all Express 
steamers, duplicating 
: and triplicating their 
- “S orders for each ship. 


INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILE rns 

a solid rubber floor,— noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO.LTD. 
sanitary, lasting. Laid without disturbing old floor. 

The RUBBER MATTING 2dSTEP TREADS show 

in photograph are another of our aeahdihen. Call or write. we N EW-YORK, 25 PARK PLACE. 
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Porcelain-Lined 
Refrigerators 


White, everlasting porcelain moulded into one piece, 
lines every food compartment. The whiteness makes every 
corner light as day, so you can see anything spilled there. 
The glaze enables you to wipe it up with a cloth. That's 
about all the cleaning ever necessary. 


HEALTHFUL 


; = “ Because they are 
iy = { never uncleanly. 


—— ~~ The only refrigerators 
Brass and Iron Bedsteads of | cee ODORLESS 
7 . P > ” 
beautiful and exclusive design. Durable because the porcelain never breaks. Nothing 
~ { can craze, crack, chip nor peelit. The whole construction 
Fine Bedding, Spring-Beds. | by : 


is so skillful that ice lasts till you wonder at it. They 
4 4 ‘| save their cost over and over in the ice that other refriger- 

Box Couches in Turkish and é ators waste. The first cost is more than of some kinds but 
‘ ‘ { it goes into making them economical. We save you the 
Oriental effects. Down Quilts, ; dealer's profit by selling direct, freight prepaid. Nobody 
; who could see one of these refrigerators would want the 


Cushions, etc. *&§ *§ * ; food of a lifetime kept in a poorer kind. We therefore sell 


. ; : on approval. Our new catalogue, with pictures in colors, 
Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention THe Century. } shows how dainty they are; write for it. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & Co. MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., 
264 and 266 Sixth Avenue BoxG. Lockland, Ohio, 


(Cor. 17th Street) ; Samples on exhibit in New York, Philadelphia, Cincin- 


$ nati and Chicago, Write us for address. 
NEW YORK. } 

















DeEaR Mapam: 

Macbeth makes half the lamp-chimneys; 
and half the dealers won’t sell ’em, because they 
don’t break. 

Get the Index—free. 


Address Pittsburgh, Pa. Write MACBETH 





HIGH GRADE 


EL WARE. 


Contains no Cc, 
other poisonous ingredients. 

Others may claim purity, we alone substantiate 
it by chemist’s certificate attached to each article. 

“*We have made a, critical examination of the E 
products of nearly a score of the manufacturers of E 
such goods, and the only articles of the kind found 
to be absolutely free from all the dangerous con 
taminations of which mention has been made are 
those known as “‘ Agate Nickel-Stee] Ware." The 
makers of this ware possess an exclusive process 
by which, through the intervention of a coating o! 
nickel, the impervious coating is caused to adhere 
to the steel, thereby doing away with the necessity 
of a lead bath or the employment of antimonial or 
arsenical preparations to achieve such results." 

H. BRACE, M.D., in American 








FOR SALE BY ALL REPUTABLE DEALERS. - : 
Our th d-picture catalogue has been called “A Libera! 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET CONTAINING STARTLING Béuenticn” re these wishing to purchase fine china and 
FORMATION ABOUT ENAM COOKING UTENS! lass ** 3g less than elsewhere.”” 
mw ad LED , Ls. - ¥ Mailed free upon request. Ask for No.8 B. 
. 50-54 WEST 22D STREET. 


‘<i in 


“SHINON ” FLOOR WAX 


NOT A POWDER 


Hardwood Floors, Interior Woodwork and Furniture finished with 
Shinon Floor Wax will not show heel marks, scratch or mar. 
Gives a brilliant, yet soft and pleasing lustre. Will not become 
sticky in warm weather or peel off in cold weather like other waxes. 
Easily applied by any one without previous experience, and floors 
can be used immediately after without injury. 
Does not darken the wood, but leaves the original color. 
SHINON METAL POLISHES will restore all metals to their original lustre no 
matter how badly tarnished. Will not stain or scratch the most delicate surfaces. 


Send to us for booklet ‘*‘ Shinon for Interiors.’’ 


il ~ ROCHESTER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


“s bese 5 i Id by all reli- ° 
ble Paint, Hardware and Drug Stores, 179 West Main Street, Rochester, N. Y.,U. S. A. 
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REGINA Music. BOXES 


PLAY 1000 TUNES. 

They are more brilliant in tone than any other music box 
>, Have no d parts to get out of order. Play from 20 
minutes with one winding. Play your own selection of mu- 

sic. Have indestructible tune discs and can be safely 7 
i Sold by dealers. Boxes trom $7 to $70. 


THE NEW ORCHESTRAL REGINA 


The Longest Music Box made. A musical marvel. Just the thing 
for hotels and pate laces. A big money maker. Send for 
catalog. REGINA IC BOX CO., 4 West 15th St., New York, 











‘‘Always Boil 
Drinking Water,” 


so physicians say. Boiled water is pure, but is 
flat and insipid. Always drink distilled water 
aerated with sterilized air, made by 


The Sanitary Still. 


This water is fresh and sparkling as from a bub- 
bling spring. The Sanitary Still fits any stove 
and is handled as easily as a tea-kettle. Four 
sizes, from $10 up. Write for booklet. 


THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 


98 North Green Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Before Building $5NP JOHNSTON’S 
Cie, MODERN 
§ HOMES 


1898 Edition. 150 Designs. 

} In Three Volumes $2.00 or 

| $1.00each. Books gx1z2. Vol. 
I. $600 to $2500. Vol. II. 
$2500 to $5000. Vol. TIT. 
$5000 and over. Descrip- 
tive Folder Free. 


W. K. JOHNSTON, Aancnitect 
430 AND 440 CALUMET BUILDING, CHICAGO 





m Revolving Book Cases, ete. Eas 


Send for our 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


SARCENT MFC. CoO., 
4th Ave. and Sth St., 8 and 10 Bible House, N. Y. City, 
Quote Century. or Muskegon, Mich. 


ed Rests and 
rays. 





WORK 


in Class Room, Lodge Room, Sunday School, or 
Home. Best means of education, profit and enter- 


tainment. 
J. B. COLT & CO. 
Dept. X. 115-117 Nassau Street, New-York. 
We are also sole agents for Napheys Acetylene Gas Generators. 
Catalogues and information free. 


CHICAGO. NEW-YORK. SAN FRANCISCO. 
Please mention Century. 
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“Silver Plate that Wears.”’ 


Ask for our goods and your dealer 
will supply you, no matter if he can 
make more profit selling you something 
“just as good.”” 74KE NO SUBSTITUTE. 


COFFEE SETS, 
WAITERS, Etc., St@mped - 


KNIVES, FORKS, SPOONS, Etc., 


" | 8 47 Rogers 


Bros.” 


There are other Rogers, but they all 
lack the genuine value of the original— 
“‘1847°’—the brand that made the name 
Rogers famous. Remember ‘1847.’ 


Meriden Britannia Co., 
MERIDEN, CONN., 
208 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
: ARID, 
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\ 
Hundreds of People“ 


Lose their lives every year in their 
throug 


own homes h improperly 
constructed heater pipes. 


When you build request 
your architect to specify 


Perfection 
Furnace 
Pi pC_. 


which is a GUARANTEE 
AGAINST FIRE, 


Catalogue and information free upon request. 
THE : PERFECTION : FURNACE : PIPE : CO. 
600 Broadway, Toledo, O. 
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THE LEONARD” 
‘CLEANABLE 


IS A PERFECT 


REFRIGERATOR 


BIGHT WALLS, MOVABLE FLUES, AIR 
TIGHT LOCKS, METALLIC ICE RACK — 
PRESERVES FOOD BEST WITH L&AST ICE 

7 —ANTIQUE ASH—GREAT VARIETY—ABOVE 
STYLE, 25x17x41, $8.75—WE PAY FREIGHT 
BAST OF ROCKIES—CATALOGUE FREE. 

GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 

6 OTTAWA STREET, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 
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NO OTHER COMPARES wiTH I. [TS THE BEST. 
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No Bath can compare with the Imperial Porcelain as regards appearance, cleanliness, 
and durability. It stands for perfection. We now manufacture them ourselves and the 
price brings them within the reach of all. 
Interested parties are invited to visit our Show Rooms. [Illustrated price-lists mailed 
on application. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 84-90 Beekman St., New-York. 


311-313 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 332-334 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘‘Frozen 
ae FREE. 
Dainties”’ Li 


We have made a handsome little book that is a veritable encyclopedia about all frozen delicacies, 
It tells just how to make the most delicious Frozen Creams, Sherbets, Ices, Fruits, etc. It is written 
by Mrs. D. A, Lincoln (Author, “Boston Cook Book”), and every recipe is tried and true, practical, 


this sa o Sow works chow) Bo wult-esnewses Witte Seantate Poce- 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER COMPANY, Dept. A, Nashua, N. H. 
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MAIN SALOON EUGENE HIGGINS’S YACHT VARUNA,’ CONTAINING AEOLIAN, 


THE AEOLIAN 


At this season of the year we supply a great many Aeolians for yachts and summer homes. 
Among the well-known pleasure craft in which we have placed our instruments are the fol- 


lowing : REVERIE, owned by F. G. Bourne. CORSAIR, owned by J. P. Morgan. 
MAY, ” E. D. Morgan. EMBLA, sap John Hanan. 
SOVEREIGN, “ M. C, D. Borden. UVARUNA, “ Eugene Higgins. 
COLONIA, se C. A. Postley. LINTA, #8 Walter Luttgen. 
KATRINA, “ R. E. Todd. SULTANA, A. J. Drexel. 


The Aeolian owes its popularity to its Artistic Merit and its Utility. 

It is the best substitute for an orchestra. 

It provides music of every description and can be used on all occasions. 

It will play dance music, vocal or instrumental accompaniments, overtures, symphonies, 


and even complete operas. 
It is not a mechanical instrument, but is so simple that any one can learn to play it 


well with less than an houtr’s instruction. 


There are two Princess Aeolians ; they cost $75.00 and $100.00 respectively. Both are excellent instru- 
raents, the more expensive one he.ving a little greatur variety of tone and a little more attractive case. 

Style 1450 is finished in Ebony, and has the appearance of an upright piano. The tone is particularly 
good. The price of this instrument is $350.00, and we sell it on monthly payments of $10.00 each. 

The Orchestrelle is our best instrument. The tone of this Aeolian is sweeter, purer, and more varied 
than that of any musical instrument made except the largest pipe organs. We publish a special catalogue 
of this instrument. Price, $1500.00. 

Catalogue sent to any address on application. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, 18 West 23d Street, New-York, N. Y. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., 162 Boylston St. C. J. HEPPE & SON, 1117 Chestaut St. LYON & HEALY, Wabash Ave. and Adams St. 











ers of this magazine will be interested 
== in knowing that they can now purchase 
for $15.00 a better guitar or mandolin in every 
way than could be obtained for $50.00 a few 
years ago. It is the two considerations of 
price and quality that make the Washburn 
instruments so popular the world over. There 
is nothing that will bring to a musical home 
so much pleasure as a guitar, mandolin or 
banjo. Washburns outlast a lifetime and grow 
only sweeter with use. All first-class music 
dealers sell them. Write today for the beau- 
tiful Washburn Souvenir Catalogue, contain- 
ing portraits of one hundred leading artists, 
illustrations and prices. Address the makers, 


Ty IS MORE THAN LIKELY that many read- 


199-205 Wabash Ave....Chicago. 


a> Beware of imitations of the Washburn. See that the 
name Washburn is plainly burned upon the inside. 
The Washburn alone possesses the Cremona tone. 
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PIANOS 


The same /ntelligence and Solidity 
of Construction, Pure Musical and 
Sympathetic Tone, combined with 
Greatest Power, which have charac- 
terized the WEBER since its complete 
triumph over all competition in 1876, 
are marked in even a greater degree 
in the 


WEBER of To-Day. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave. and 16th Street, New-York. 
258-260 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





JACK FROST’S FAVORITE 18 THE 


LIGHTNING FREEZ 


with new automatic twin scrapers. It runs so 
easy, takes so little salt and ice, and turns out 
such delicious frozen desserts. ‘‘Freezers and 
Freezing,” with recipes by Mrs. Rorer; miaited 
free. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia. 





The Compound Reflecting Opera Phone. 





Now in use all over the country by hundreds of people who are 
deaf. Eighty per cent. of all who have used it have received ben- 
efit. The instrument is sent on three days’ trial on receipt of 
Price (810.00 with handle, 7.00 without handle), and if not 
Satisfactory money will be returned, less express charges. 

Address all orders to 
J. A. LAKIN & CO., Westfield, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Apr. ’98. 
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as ie 
is so infinitely su 
rior to any other disc 
Music Box as to be 


" STELLA 
IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 
Sweetest Tone, Best Quality 


Plays any number of tunes from smooth, metallic sheets. 
Yo pins or projections to break off. 


IDEAL BOXES 


single and interchangeable cylinders at special prices. 


Play from 6 to 600 tunes. ese boxes set the standard 
for the world. Send for catalogue. 


JACOT & SON, 390, Union Sq., N. Y. 

















BRADLEY 
AND & 8% 
CURRIER 
CO. 22% 


Mantel 
Makers 


ug & 121 
West #24 
23d St. #3 
New York. 





Varnish Spoils 
Hardwood Floors. 


Itand shellac contain spirits which evaporate, leaving a 
residual gum that cakes and crumbles under friction, mak- 
ing wood bare in spots, 


Old English 
Floor War 


is hard as glass and shining as satin, the perfection in 
finish of hardwood floors. 
“Waxed floors,” a booklet, tells how 
to treat hardwood floors. Free. 
Address Department B. 


BARRON, BOYLE & CO., - = Cincinnati, 0. 





Don’t imagine that 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


are all alike. Quite the contrary. 
Some never look well. Some look 
well at first, but soon give out be- 
cause not honestly made. Others 
look well at first and continue to 
look well because they are honest- 
ly made. We guarantee our floors 
against all defects that may ever 
arise from faulty material or work- 
manship, and our guarantee is good. 
We can satisfy you on this point. 
We could not afford to do this un- 
less we did our work well. All 
we ask is that the floors have 
reasonable care. We furnish wax 
and brushes for keeping floors in 
order. We will tell you all about 
these things if you will write us. 
Catalogue free. 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





or red wood shingles will turn the shingles black 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 


English Shingle Stains 


¢ anless 


are used as a preventive and preservative. 


sample boards and colored plates to 


DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 & 57 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


The following firms act as our agents: 
8. M. Hooxer Co., 57 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
fork 


. 8. HugsTon, 108 Fulton st., New York. 


W., W. LAWRENCE & Co , ’ittsburgh, Pa. 
Smitn & Youne, San Francisco, Cal. 
The L, J. Mattison Cu., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Baker & Ricuaxrps, Seattle, Wash. 
Hewry Seim & Co., Baltimore, Md, 
Grra_p Loomer, Montreal, Can. 


Send for 








Landscape Gardening 


In its various details demands the 
careful, practical attention which 
only long experience and thorough 
study can give. 


It’s a 
Beauty: 


~eeeeee eS Oo 


I have an illustrated booklet on landscape 
work that will prove interesting to all 
who have in contemplation the improve- 
ment of their grounds. 

A postal card request will bring it to you. 
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It’s one of our many 
designs for Fireplace 
Mantels made of Orna- 
mental Brick, and has 
been greatly admired. 
Our mantels always 
are. Our customers 
say so. There’s no 
other kind as durable, 
as pleasing and as ap- 
propriate. They don’t 
cost any more than 
other kinds, and can 
be easily set by local 
brick-masons. If you 


E. H e BocHMAN, are to build or make alterations send for our Sketch Book. It 


PITTSBURG. tells all about these charming mantels. 


Landscape Engineer. Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co. 
Plans and Syestentrane for effective 6 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 





vlanting and general improvements. b 4 
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Build Your House Warm 


and Dry. 


Keep Out the Dampness and Cold. 


Build your houses right, use Security Enamel Leather Sheathing; it will 


keep out the wet and dampness, prevent draughts, 
will keep the heat in the house; secure comfort, 
health; save coal and doctor’s bills. 

Security Enamel Leather Deadening Felt 
used between floors and under roofing will deaden 
all sound, will prevent draughts, and insure warm 
floors, and will protect ceilings from accidental 
leaks, 

Send for our free illustrated 


booklet BEFORE you build, 
MICA ROOFING CO., 66 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


COWL 


ENAMeLéD LEATHER 


F AE ATHIM, 


JEADENING FELTS 











‘‘ The first improvement in exterior coloring for half a century,” 





is what one of our oldest architects said of 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


when they were invented, sixteen years ago. They give the 
soft, velvety effects that paint cannot give, and have made 
possible the beauty that has given shingled houses such wide 
vogue. They are 50% cheaper than paint, 100% handsomer, 
and ‘‘ wood treated with Creosote is not subject to dry-rot or 
other decay.’’—Century Dictionary. 


Samples of all colors, with colored sketches, sent on application. 


Cabot’s Sheathing ‘‘Quilt’” | SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 77 Kilby St., Boston, Bless. 
—keeps the cold out. _Agents at all Centr ‘al ‘Points. 




















J. W. ARO! 1211 Noble St., Phila., largest Mfrs, 


If you are| ae ARQ | 
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Going 


Ornamental, Thick and Thin, 


EGYPTIAN and MOORISH FRETWORK and GRILLES. 


Wax and Brushes. Send for 68-page book of designs. 
N. ¥. STORE—23d Street. under Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


at Factory Prices. 2'4c. to 
- 5ec. aroll. $1.00 will buy paper 





and border for room. Send 8c. for 
We want to show oo samples. Agents wanted, complete outfit, large books, $1.00. 


the Artistic o D herefore, we mal THOS. J. MYERS, 1217 Market Street, Phila., Pa. 
unusual offer. Will ond « our Beauti- wT his 7 
ful Dol lar Book and American Home for 25¢ our 16 


magaz ine three mon’ “INTERIOR” FoR POLISHING AND 
and is filled with the latest up-to-date Designs an" Plans 
and all needed nm information to start you right. KEEPING HARDWOOD 
Money back if not please 
State price of house you want to build. FLOORS IN GOOD ORDER. 
Geo. F. 10.5 . i v ’ le 
F. Barber & Co., Architects, 27 Gay Street, Knoxville, Tenn READY FOR USE. 














Write for free Sample 
and Book of Directions. 
Ds fable es Venezuela, oo on deed ac, ye Fine Parquet Floors. 

« ONly IOC; 200, a 1 ayti awall, etc only 
S c. Agents wanted at so per cent. com. List FREE! THE as HARDWOOD CO., 


. A. Stegmann, 5941 Cote Brilliant Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Mfrs., Indianapolis, Ind. 


YOU WANT YOUR HOUSE 
to show taste, beauty and originality. My plans, either 
special or from my books, will give you all three. 

PICTURESQUE SUMMER COTTAGES contains 35 
beautiful and unique designs for Summer Homes costing 
from $250 to $3000, with some Log Cabins, Summer Hotels, 
Club and Road Houses. Price by mail, $1.00. 

PICTURESQUE COTTAGES includes Cottages and 
Suburban Homes costing from $300 to $2500. By mail, 
50 cents. 

A SCORE OF STABLE SKETCHES for Stables and 
Carriage Houses. By mail, 50 cents. 

E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


~~] WHEN YOU BUILD 


do you want something different 
from the commonplace? Let us 
plan your house, See our plans. 
Our publications are interesting, 
original, new, valuable. 
“COLONIAL HOUSES” (with new 
designs). Contains perspectives, 
floor plans, descriptions, estimates 
of beautiful houses costing between 
—~ $18,000. Price, by mail, 
2.00. Contains houseshown he Dre. 
ONIAL HOUSES. Vol. B. ( (new). 
¢ Showseg. “| s — $2200 to 


Seiisnc on ONE- STORY HOUSES. 
igns between yen and 
Price, $2.00, 
fdw-cost BARNS cND "STAB. 
Price, 50 cents, by mail. 
Special Sketches and plans furnished, 
CHILD & DE GOLL, Architects, 
62 New Street, New-York. 























Kitchen 


Troubles 
Can be Cured 


The woman who cooks with a coal or a wood stove, 
spends the best of her time in the kitchen. The wo- 
man who cooks with a Detroit Jewel Gas Range pre- 
pares the meal while the other woman waits for the 
firetocome up. The 


Detroit Jewel 
Gas Range 


represents the highest attainment of kitchen convenience. 
It is always ready ; it never fails to operate; it requires no 
raking; makes no dirt; never smokes; and is actually a 
money-saver as compared with a coal or wood stove. It has 
so many merits it takes a book to tellthem. Write fora 
copy of our “Cooking by Gas’’—a very useful and instruc- 
tive pamphlet. Contains a chapter of choice original 
recipes. Mailed free. Please men- 
tion Century. 
DETROIT STOVE WORKS, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. 
This trade-mark ap- 
pears on every De- 
troit Jewel. 
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Lowest Cash Dis- 
counts allowed on 
Architectural, Scien- 
tific, Electrical, Me- 
chanical, Industrial 








and Technical Books. 
Catalogue and Dis- 








count Sheet Free. 


JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, 23 Warren Street, New-York. 


a Globe, wr Check, ‘ 
and Safety, are used in heating con- , 

tracts. Manufactured of best _oone : Steam o 
metal, and every valve is thoroughly ’ Water 
tested. All valves bearing our Trade-fm : 

Mark are warranted steam-tight. Fin-} Sian Heater. 
ished in ten different styles. 


“25% to 40% | 
o to 407A less 
% coal consumed.” 
2 ONAb-WOOD-MFG:C= 
2 129 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW-YORK. 
Designsin satinwood, mahogany, oak, cherry, etc., Louis XVI., . 
Moorish, Japanese and other styles to harmonize with wood-work. A. A. Griffing Iron Co. 
Wood Carpeting at low cost. THESE FLOORS ARE 63-65 Centre St., New-York. 
EASILY LAID BY A GOOD CARPENTER. Full Works, Jersey City, N. J. 
directions and plan with each floor. Send for Book of Designs. 











Book 55 free. 


























The recent purchase of the plants of the 
Rider Engine Co. and the Delamater [ron 
Works has greatly reduced the cost ot man- 
ufactare, and brings a Rider or Ericsson 
pump within reach of the man of moderate 


means. A pumeet fair supply can now be 
e 





bought for $100, shall be pleased to send 
Ldescrivtive catalogue “RR” on apriication. 


bey WATER SUPPLIES. 
a: OLD AND NEW. 


t 

ee ah Se TS picture will be familiar to 

aaa any traveler along the-banks 

of the Nile, where the native still 

drives his bullock harnessed to 

the Sakieh. The ponderous wood- 

en hand-made wheels revolve, and 

slowly the earthen pitchers rise filled with 

: water to irrigate his field. In Egypt, 

A- perhaps, as in no other country, are primitive 

# methods most forcibly brought to notice. Appre- 

Fj? _Ciation of the value of time and economy of human 

and animal labor is the main difference between 

the civilized and the uncivilized—the American and 

Egyptian of to-day. The descendant of Pharaoh 

would hardly believe that the little Hot Air Pump 

‘ shown below can deliver more water in a few 

ie hours than he and his bullock can raise in a week 

Ree 4 of continuous toil. But to every intelligent Amer- 

it ican who will inquire into its capacity, the Hot Air 

Pump appeals most strongly on this very point of 

‘economy of labor. It is the cheapest form of steady 
water supply now obtainable, and this 
applies not only to water for household 
uses, for the stable and the lawn, but 
RS’ towater for everything from thesprink- 
ling of a village street to the irrigation of 
‘an extensive vineyard. The Hot Air Pump 
is automatic, and the cost for fuel almost nil. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


22 Cortlandt St., New-York. 29N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 
86 Lake St., or. 191 High St., Boston. 
684 Craig St., Montreal, P. Q. 
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THE 
COLUMBIA 


os 
4 


| CHAINLESS 

| MAKES 
HILL 
CLIMBING 
EASY 


PRICE 





$425 


All Columbias are 
made of famous 5% 
Nickel Steel Tubing 
—the strongest mater- 
ial known to the art. 
If anything better can 
be found we will put 


it in Colun_bias. 
cers 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


POPE MFG CO. HARTFORD, CONN. 


ART CATALOGUE OF COLUMBIA BICYCLES BY MAIL 
TO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE TWO CENT STAMP. 
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has never been sold from a department store, and its present 
measure of popularity has not been achieved by sensational 
advertising or the introduction of devices calculated to create 
only a passing interest. 


AMERICA’S 
Representative BICYCLE 
possesses a greater number of meritorious features than any 


other bicycle on the market. One: our original sprocket 
makes hill-climbing easy for the weakest rider. 


16 different Models for ’98 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U. S. A. 

4 WARREN ST. | Brooklyn, Chicago, Boston, 
NEW-YORK. | St. Louis, St. Paul, London, Eng., 
and the Principal Cities in the United States. 
Art Catalogue Free. 
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e 
New York, 
Hamburg. 


of our long 


experience, 


All Roads 
Perfection 
is the result 


Ask us for a Catalogue. 
MONARCH CYCLE MFG, CO,, 


Chicago, 
London. 
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SIE % The KING of 
. Road Tires 


TOUGH TREAD 


ARARARARAR, 


LIGHT and RESILIENT 
Practically 
PUNCTURE PROOF 


* _Aso CHASE SPECIAL and VULCAN 


Equal to any High-Grade Standard Road Tires made 


FOXHOUND TIRES 


Specify them on your wheel and refuse cheap substitutes 
Our ’93 Catalogue 


. Describing proper use and care of tires, receipt for cement 
This Interests You and general information of value to every cyclist F —FREE ! 
MAILED ON APPL: TION if you mention this paper. ° 


L. C. Chase & Co., Boston, Mass. 


BRANCHES: 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Buffalo San Francisco St. Louis Rochester Cincinnati 
Los Angeles Portland, Ore. London Paris Amsterdam 











UBBER gathering and tire 
making are fully illustrated 
in our handsome new catalogde 
by over a hundred photographic 
reproductions. Incidentally you 
will learn why Hartford Tires are 
better than many others. We 
send the catalogue to anyone on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


BRERERE RERERERERERERERERSRERERERER RESET 


The Hartford Rubber Works Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Boston. MINNEAPOLIS. CHICcAGo. 


DENVER. BALTIMORE. ToRonTo. 
BuFFALO. CLEVELAND. 
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FOR 19 YEARS 


we have made bicycles which have 
each year been the most popular in 
style, fancy and price. This season's 


Romo? 


BICYCLES 





are the best and most stylish Ram- 
blers we have ever made, at any 
price. The price is the lowest 
Ramblers have ever sold for, viz.: 


$60 


“the highest high grade price that’s fair!" 





NOTICE: 


Peogle of refined tastes will 
appreciate the fact that 


RAMBLERS 
ARE NOT SOLD IN DEPARTMENT STORES. 


Unique booklet free. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Chicago Boston Washington New York 
Brooklyn Detroit Cincinnati Buffalo 
Cleveland London 


“Agencies all over the world." 
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: 4% ft \, t. 
\ Ay \\s v f *y\ 
Ranbirer 4 vey (X \ 
Is here shown ah , — 
as an ‘enclosed — a 
chain’ model— 
fitted with 
RAMBLER GEAR 
CASE ano 
FEATHER SPRING 
All RAMBLERS 
have G & J TIRES”’ 



























































“There is a growing tendency 
to make the bicycle and the sad- 
dle fit the man. There was a 
time when the man was expected 
to fit them.”"—Z. A. W. Bulie- 
tin. 

The saddle that fits the man is the 
*98 model MESSINGER saddle. It 
also fits the woman. 

Anatomy, mechanical skill, and 
common sense joined hands to make 
the MESINGER perfect as it is. 

The leather-covered wicker seat is 
firm but elastic, and cannot sag 
Therefore the body rests on the pelvis- 
bones, and there can be no injury. 

We always lead. The ’o8 Mesinger 
is the softest, healthiest saddle ever 
produced. 1898 stamped on pommel. 

Price $3.00. 


ESINGER 


M 
RATTAN 
\ SADDLE 
HULBERT BROS. & CO. 
NEW YORK. 








SAGER 


Shows pom- 
mel saddle. 
Madeinsev- 
eral shapes 
and widths. 


FLEXIBLE 


Shows line of 
support, INSIDE 
the es, 
round .....+. 


SADDLE 


The Triumph of Saddle Making. Sole-leather base, 
with new lines of support. A firm seat that yields 
readily to the form. Described in free Art 
Catalogue. Address SAGER, Rochester, N. Y 
WATCH FOR THE SAGER CHAINLESS GEAR. 
IT’S PERFECT. 
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SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 
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The Crescent bicycle is more largely 
used in this country than any other. This 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE. leaves little to be said. Crescent bicycles 


stand and Crescent prices are never cut. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 
New York Chicago 
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Note the position of the Riders. 
In a tight place, Gent steps off 
his pedals and holds wheel. It 
can be done with the Rex Cycle 
only. Write for printed mat- 
ter to-day. 


~ 


Rex Cycle Tandem. 


READ WHAT PEOPLE WHO RIDE THE REX SAY. 


We do not need any particular Saddle or Spring 
Seat post, or roads built for our wheel. Rex Cycles 
are built for any kind of roads. Absolutely non- 
vibrating and free from jolts and jars. 


PINCKNEY & TATGE, Attorneys and Conselors, 
Suite 503-504, First National Bank Bldg. 
Telephone Main, 3631. 

CHICAGO, ILL., December 22 ,1897. 
REx CYCLE COMPANY, No. 84 Adams St., Chicago. 
Gentlemen:—After a thorough testof the Rex 


Gents’ Rex Wheel. 


We Have Such Letters by the Hundred. 


Tandem last summer and fall, on all kinds of roads 
and with many different people, it gives me great 
pleasure to say that it is the easiest riding machine 
Iever mounted. My wife and I have ridden your 
machine on roads so rough that we could not have 
stayed on any other tandem. The rougher the roads 
the more marked is the superiority of your wheel 
over other wheels. Your wheel, properly introduced 
will prove a world beater. Sincerely vours, 
(Signed) M. W. PINCKNEY. 


Ladies’ Rex Cycle. 


REX CYCLE CLUBS are the fad of 1898. Why not organize one in your town? They are exclusive 
and are protected by the Individuality and High Grade of Rex Cycles. 


NOTE.—All Rex Cycles are fully warranted, and if not found all we claim for them we will take them 


back and refund full purchase price. 


“THE REX IS A MARVEL OF INVENTIVE SKILL.’’ 
We refer to the Globe Nat’! Bank of Chicago or any other names given in our 1898 Catalogue. Send for it. 


REX CYCLES ARE THE ONLY STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE WHEELS NOW EXTANT. 


OUR TANDEMS CAN BE TURNED IN THEIR OWN SPACE. 


THINK OF IT. 


IF CHAINLESS GEAR PROVES A SUCCESS 


WE CAN EASILY APPLY IT TO THE REX, BUT WE WILL NOT [:XPERIMENT. IT 1S NOT A QUESTION OF 
GEARS, BUT SPEED, AND COMFORT. 


REX CYCLE COMPANY, . : 


280 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


YCLES NOW KNOWN TO THE CYCLING WORLD. 


. 
. 
‘ 
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With facilities sufficient to manufacture every saddle 
needed for the trade of °98, and valuing the confidence of 
Lovers of the Wheel, we endeavor to keep in close touch 
with them, to learn their wants and not only meet but 
anticipate them. This enables us to claim superiority in 


BEAUTY, 


WORKMANSHIP, 
FINISH and 
QUALITY OF MATERIAL. 


GARFORD MANUFP’G CO. - - 15PineSt., Elyria, O. 
HUNT MANUF CO., - Westboro, Mass. 
BROWN SADDLE CO., - 198 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 























No Boiler. 


e Practical, 
No Fire or Fuel. eC T1C anc eS Serviceable, 
No Machinery Visible. Commodious 


Suitable for river, lake or ocean, as yacht tenders or pleasure boats. 
Our latest type discarding side seats is illustrated . above. 


THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH CO..: ineom cee nee erry. 

















SOLINE 
gee ENGINES 


FOR MARINE SERVICE “ann LAUNCHES 


oo ss, NO a=—_ 


_ EXPLOSIONS 





The most Efficient and Reliable Motor Made. Absolutely safe. Easy to run. 
Starts at once. Economical. Compact. Durable. Send for catalogue of 
Launches and Engines, containing testimonials from those who are using them. 


| PENNSYLVANIA IRON WORKS CO., 50th St. and Lancaster Ave., Phila., Pa. 








New York Office, 621 Broadway. 





























(There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak.) 


Att Kodaks are made on the Cartridge System and ‘‘Load in Daylight.’’ The 

1898 improvements have been largely along the line of adapting this system to 
Kodaks of the highest grade having fine rapid rectilinear lenses and iris diaphragm 
shutters. The Folding Pocket Kodak, introduced in the latter part of ’97, the 5x 7 
Cartridge Kodak and the Bullet and Bulls-Eye specials will be largely sought after 
by those who command the best. We shall continue supplying our standard Pocket 
Kodaks, Bullet, Bulls-Eye and Falcon Kodaks. The prices remain unchanged although 
a number of important improvements have been made. 


Folding Pocket Kodak. 
$10.00. 


For Films. 

Only 156 x 3% x 6% inches when closed. 
Makes pictures 244 x 334 inches. Strictly 
achromatic lens having 4-inch fixed focus. 
A new and simple shutter for time or in- 
stantaneous exposures. Two view finders. 


Made of aluminum, Covered with fine 
leather. Loads in Daylight. 


No. 2 Bulls-Eye Special Kodak. 
$15.00. 


For Films. 


For pictures 34% x 344 inches. Fitted with 5-inch 
fixed focus, rapid rectilinear lens, iris diaphragm 
stops and improved shutter. Beautifully finished. 
Loads in Daylight. 








No. 2 Bullet Special Kodak. 


$18.00. 
Films or Plates. 


For pictures 344 x 34% inches. Fitted with 

®  5-inch fixed focus, rapid rectilinear lens, iris 

diaphragm stops and improved shutter. Beauti- 
fully finished. Loads in Daylight, 


No. 5 Cartridge Kodak. 
$35.00. 


Films or Plates. 


For pictures 5x 7 inches. Rapid rectilinear 
lens, Eastman pneumatic shutter, iris diaphragm 
stops, rack and pinion for focusing, rising, 
falling and sliding front, focusing scale, two 
finders. ae finished in y and 
fine leather with buffed brass and§nickel fittings. 
Loads in Daylight. 











No. 2 Eureka Camera. 


$4.00. 
Pilates only. 

For pictures 34% x 34 inches. Fitted with 
44-inch fixed focus, achromatic lens, set of 
three stops and safety shutter. Covered with 
fine leather. 


KODAKS ‘no sizes, $5.00 to $35.60 


For sale by all dealers in photographic goods. Catalogues free by mail or at 
agencies. 





EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





On a Gray Day 


One appreciates the high grade 


MONTAUK 


Send for particulars of the new 
developers, Metol and Ortol Hanff. 


CAMERAS 


WHY ? 


Our free pamphlet will tell you. 
G. GENNERT, 26 E. 13th St., New York, 
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First in design 
Finest in quality— 
Factory founded 1797 


The “G DA” 
Limoges China 


ON WHITE WARE ON DECORATED 


Spa named GDA 


© » 
FRANCE MARKED Hoc’ 
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AGENTS WANTED. Freesamples. Tires, Hose, Mackintoshes, 
Rubber. Several earn $1,000 yearly. ‘*T’’ P.O. 1371, New-York. 





Challenges the World! Why? 
te Can’t tell it ST here but stamp brings i “ 
esting pamphist, i, SGONGERNING CYCLE -_ 
lai 
s a) nine dle Saddle Mfg. Co., Kingston, N.Y. 


043949999940 





The 16-foot Klendite Special beet Sette into cylinder 5 feet x 10 inches 
diameter. Carries 1500 lbs. safely. Adopte: by Canadien Government 
for N. W. M. Police in i Alaska. Genk by Major Walsh, Governor of 
Klondike. Send for photo of boat carrying 10 — and testimonials 
about Acmes running the Yukon Rapids Safe 


Our Fifty Page Illustrated a will interest YOU 


ee Rafe, Light, 
Hand some, 


= 2 3|Compact, Ir 
AOME FOLDING BOAT O0., MIAMISBURG, O.\expensive. 





MONITOR "ei3* ENGINES 
a Ss sss 


MONITOR | VAPOR ERGING = FOMEN 


GEO. H. GERE sivtsncrin 
SEND 4 CENTS IN EE; GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 


TP VOTRLANTERNS WANTED ch’ cxchance 


ARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St.,Phila.,Pa. 


Our SO DAY OFFER 


For 30 days to introduce, Bayh will ship a swell '98 
Model wheel to any one C. O. on approval aoe = 
recei ae nage You can make . BG MON EY 
our mt. We offer choice at Costs thet FRE E 
USE ofa Bh. < wheel, or outri igh it gift of one or 
more wheels, according to work done for us. 

INTRODUCTION PRICES. 


Y), 66 Roanoke” ! 1% Fanka Morgan ar ae Jy 2 feoe $29, 00 


*«*s Putnam ”’ 1% in. tubing, 2 Pie ‘crank $24. 00 


Morgan 
“Albion” 14 in. tubing, 3 piece cranks, tad ican toe $19.00 
ANY COLOR, STYLE, GEAR, HEIGHT OF FRAME, ETC. 

*97 and ’96 Models, various makes and styles . . ®12.00 to 816.00 
Wheels, slightly used, modern types $8.00 to 815.00 
ART CATALOGUE FREF. SECURE AGENCY AT ONCE. 

M. 8S. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Il. 











The MARLBOROUGH CAMERA, ... .. 


REVERSIBLE 
SWING 

BACK, 

RISING AND 4 
SWING 


FRONT. 


ad ny with Rapid Rectilinear 


8 x10, without lens and shutter, . + 


pt ated 
ns, B. & L. Shutter, and 77 Booklets 

Double Holders, . $6 of this 

and also of 


6% x 8%, $5 and $8 


ae Cameras. 


Try Metacarbol, the mat pomefiel ‘dewhger Aonen. 


‘We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for Hand-Camera Work. 


of all kinds of cameras and all requisites 
Catalogue for photography mailed on application, Free, 


Ww f Th ick 
recommend GLIMAX DRY PLATES. ez 275 qu 


and reliable. 


The INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL, Vol. X. Full of valuable articles, and profusely illustrated by the best photographic 
workers in this country and abroad. Price, 75 cents; postage, 15 cents. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


45.47.49 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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What the dealer 4% 
loses in profits you 
gain in QUALITY... 


YOU THE SAME... 
. IT COSTS HIM 


\ THE STANDARD 
BLUE PRINT PAPER 


$ 


Of even excellence. Every inch guaranteed. 
Sold by all first class dealers. 
Sample Print and Pamphlet containing price list on request. 
J.C. MILLEN, M.D., © » DENVER, COLORADO. 











$44.4.444444444444444444444 


Pictures 
Mounted 
Qith :# 


HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


Have an excellence peculiarly their own. 
The best results are only produced by the 
best methods and means—the best re- 
sults in Photograph, Poster and other 
mounting can only be attained by using 
the best mounting paste— 

HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER..* 

(Excellent novel brush with each jar.) 


At Dealers in Photo Supplics, 
Artists’ Materials and Stationery. 


$.44$$4444ossssssssess 


A 3-0z. jar prepaid by mail for thirty cts. or circulars free, from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
173 Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.,U. S.A. 
London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road. 


$44444444444444444 
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THERE IS ALWAYS A BEST. 


With its new patented Adlake de- 
vices—New principles—New possibili- 
ties—is declared by users as_ the 
best for everyone but professional 
photographers. It makes a successful 
amateur of every beginner. 

It is easy to learn—easy to operate. 
Takes every picture everywhere. No tech- 
nical adjustments necessary. 

Every part is made for service. Light 
struck plates impossible. Made to open 
in broad daylight for adjusting plates. 

Takes 12 pictures on glass plates 4x5 


12 single metal plate holders with 12 (0 
each camera. Prepaid in U. S. for e 


The New ADLAKE SPECIAL 


Better only in the trimmings and aluminum 
plate holders. Its weight is 
much less . ° ° ° 15.00 


More about it in the New Adlake Camera 
Book. A postal gets it. Sample photo, Scts. 
in stamps. 


The Adams & Westlake Co. 


112 Ontario Street, CHICAGO. 


eee New England Agents 
7 ‘A BICYCLES Andrew J. Lioyd & Co., 
X RAYS BICYCLE LAMPS Boston. 





“ The volume is one of genuine interest from first to last, and is worthy of a 
place with the great military biographies of the nation.” —Boston Journal, 


“FORTY=-SIX YEARS 


IN THE 


ARMY,” 


LIEUT.-GEN. JOHN M. SCHOFIELD. 


A most remarkable contribution to the history of the 
civil war.—Boston Globe. 

Of immediate and lasting importance with respect 
to the military problems of the future.—Democrat and 
Chronicle, Rochester. 

There are chapters in our history with which no one 
was so familiar as the Lieutenant-General, and we are 
greatly indebted to him for making his knowledge 
available for the benefit of others.—Army and Navy 
Journal, 


Will command public attention by its unveiling of 
secret history and its graphic war pictures.—A merican, 
Ph iladelph ia. 

A most remarkable contribution to the history of the 
civil war.—Boston Globe. ‘ 

The most interesting and important of recent con- 
tributions to military history. There is no one now 
living who can write of these things with eqval 
authority.—Philadelphia Times. 


A book that will interest all who wish to increase their knowledge of United States history — not 
simply a war record, but the story of life in the army from West Point (1849) to retirement as lieu- 
tenant-general in 1895. It contains much that is of interest regarding the history of the country since 


the war. 
price $3.00. Sold by all booksellers. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION 


It is omg with a portrait of the author and with two maps. 575 pages, large 8vo, 


SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





without sending for my beautifully illus- 

trated book containing several pages of 

printed matter regarding 

“The Location of Subur- 

ban Homes” and other 

information invaluable 

a to the Carpenter and 

_~ Builder; also some 

50 to 60 Pictur- 

4 esque Designs(all 

drawn to scale 

i and figured) in 

3 Rustic, Early, 

ms English, Swiss 

“ s =< % Colonial, and 

other Artistic 

Styles (costing from $300 to $10,000), of Stables, Dwellings, Flats, 
Stores, Hotels, Schools, Churches, etc., etc. Price $1.00. 

WM. H. ABBOTT, Jr., Architect, 17-19 Broadway, New-York City. 


Dialogues, Speakers for School, 
Sse and Parlor. Catalog for 2 cta 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, IL 


ISENT FREE =: 


some 
badge and illustrated Booklet contain- 
ing reliable inform ation concerning the 


TRANS-MISSISSIPPI AND 


me INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
=—————1 to be held at Omaha June to Nov. 1898. 
eee ACs toa 


aS am. 


DON'T BUILD 




















STEAM ENGINEERING 


i y, Li tive, Marine); Mechanical f 
Drawing; Architectura] Draw’g ; Machine Design ; 
mee we ney Architecture ; nes, Bees, 
Municipal, an ridge 
Hydraulic 31 SES Engineering ; 
Surveying and Mapping; Metal Pattern Cutting; 
Bookkeeping; Shorthand; English Branches; {4 
Mining; Metal Prospecting. All who study /% 


CUARANTEED SUCCESS [uae 

Fees Moderate, Advanceor Installments. “te ng? 
Circular Free, State subject you wish to study. ACT oe” 
Internati | Oorrespond 8 Box 920 Scranton, Pa: 


SEND lbc. stamps for illustrated copy Home Study Magazine, 48 p. 
Teachesscience and drawing. B 920 Scranton.Pa, 


CENTURIES AGO 


& si mae) the gee ee ay . the 

opular vehicle wi nose whose 
PSP KAS Y cotiion made them arbiters of 
vehicle fashion. To-day the styles are more diversified, 
but exclusive, appreciative patrons have set the mark of 
their approval on our late Buckboard specialties. Ask for 
our “ Four Hundred”’ catalogue. 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., Ltd., Waterloo, N. Y. 


HOLY LAND, ROUND 
THE WORLD. Monthly 
J Excursions to Europe, etc. 


Gazette and programmes free. Pp, (,, Clark, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 


(Stati 
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YOU 


CAN 
HAVE 


- ee 


The Evening 7 


—o LL LLLP LD 


os 


Sent to any address in this country for 75 cents per month 
Office, 206-210 Broadway, New York 
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The two Grand Orchid-Flowered Cannas 


“‘Austria and Italia” 


These were the sensation of the horticultural world the past season, and sold readily 
at $1.00 per root. Our immense stock now enables us to offer them at the ridiculously 
low price of 15 cents per root, or 


One strong root of each free by mail for 25c. 


gies is a bright ye while Italia is orange scarlet bordered golden yellow. 





7 If potted now they will flower in a few weeks’ time, and can be transferred to the gar- 
WY den in May, producing their magnificent spikes of gorgeous flowers through the 
“S entire summer. 
SN oIn addition, we will send FREE to each purchaser our Garden Calendar for 
Ww 1898, the handsomest catalogue published, also a copy of our Sixtieth Anniver- 
) sary Souvenir. 


i \ u 
Mh bo HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Evergreens, Shrubs, Hardy Aza- 
leas, Rhododendrons, Japan Ma- 
les, Roses, Vines & Choice Fruits. 
ow Prices. Catalogues sent. 
FRED. W. KELSEY, 150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Shrubs, Vines, Roses, etc. More than 1,000 Varieties. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES and real estate properly cared for ten . . 

or realized ; unbiased reports, sound advice, successful results. mo a apg ov epee cata- 
Correspondence invited, HERBERT MILLS, Kansas City, Mo. ogue. ndscape work a specialty. ans made and 
estimates furnished at cost. 


T R E FE S Nut, Fault |W. S. LITTLE & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
Ornamental 














Shrubs, Vines, Hedging, &c. New Descriptive Cata- 
logue free. THE WM. H. MOON CO., MORPISVILLE, PA. 


Rhododendrons, 3 bears beautiful yellow and b: 
Not imported and therefore hardy. SEY white roses on the same bush, and tz 
: ullfromJune’till D Tr. by 
Hardy Azaleas, Japanese Maples, BONY me Most constant blooming, hardy Ls 
Magnolias (living guaranteed)» S Ly, nee yy vera 
Rare Evergreen Sep) \Sc: each-2 for, 25c. 
other Trees, new Shrubs, Hedge-Plants. Se Od choice flowers, free 





Parsons & Sons Co. “™ ss Tae ED OTE oom, De 
FLUSHING, NEW YORK. eM FS Fe OR A og 


ANDSCAPE P 








us valuable plans and suggestions, saving from 25 to 
per cent. in planting Trees and Shrubs. Consult our catalogue. 
Get our practical help and estimates. Our Nurseries are among the most ex- 
tensivein America. SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 102 State St., Boston, Mass, 


TH FAVORITE AND { a 
MOST POPULAR 
VA L SH Ol PA N Si ES Over 100 colorsand markings, allthe 
RO g largest flowering and finest varieties 
that can be secured in Europe, without question the Best strain of Pansy. 
‘ TU RTIU M Over 20 varieties, embracing every known 
iy NAS y good sort, including Aurora, Empress of India, 
Lady Bird, King Theodore, Pearl White, Ruby King, New Brilliant, 
Yellow and Spotted. Very Best. 
=A Over 40 named varieties of Eckford's des? 
[2 SWEET PEAS, European and American named sorts, 
=a, One packet of iN STAMPS and the 
A we Fach Variety FOR ONLY 6 CENTS address of two friends 
that grow flowers. A genuine Song made to introduce my 
Flower Seeds to new customers, CLUDING FREE COPY of 
> my Catalogue for 1898, the handsomest book published, devoted 
2», exclusively to Flower Seeds, and ‘“‘FLORALCULTURE”, (revised # 
Ag edition) how to grow flowers from seed. . 
MISS C.H. Minneapolis, Minn. ¢& 





Pa: 


'993939339393333233939 











Restful Reading 


is assured 
if you use 


The Holloway 
Reading Stand. 
Hoids Books and Magazines 


in any position for reading, sitting or 
lying down. 


Holds Dictionary also, or other reference books. 











Holds Lamp, if wanted. Writing table. Esty, 
Send for Catalogue. 
HOLLOWAY CO., MFRS., CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO. 


“MY OWN” CYCLES 


from factory —_— to rider below jobbing 

prices. Very Best Grade. No Trash. No 

Job Lots. Send for special offer and cata. 
F. 8S. BEAVIS, 18 B St., Peoria, Ill. 











Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the world 
ISSUED BY 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
London Branch, 33 Lombard St., E. ©, 


Foot po 
= Star * Screw cutting 
Automati 
Lathes Cross feed 


9 and 11-inch Swing. 
New and Original Features.« 
2 Send for Catalogue B. 
>? SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
~ 674 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 




















gFOWER LATHES 


ForElectrical and Ex- 
perimental Work. 

For Gunsmiths & Tool 

Makers. For General 
Machine Shop Work. 

High-grade tools ; 

elegant in design, superior in construction. The 
best feot-power lathes made, and, quality consid- 
ered, the cheapest. (7 Send for cata. and prices. 


W.F.é JEN BARNES C0., 596 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD, ILLS. 


A Strong Stomach will Save your Life 


THEREFORE USE 


Bayle’s Horseradish Mustard. 


No other condiments compare with it. 
Ask for it. For sale by all Grocers. 


GEO. A. BAYLE, So.te Maker, Sr. Louis. 








DE POTTER'S 
. SELECT PARTIES, 
under superior condue- 
torship, leave: May 7, for 


Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, France, England, Scotland. 








Boston. 





yet har ta a gy ht peal g 


» INVALID ROLLING CHAIRS 


Fully equal to any in the market for com- 
* fort, strength, durability and finish. 
& Send for catalogue and price-list. 
> J. HETHERINGTON, 
Me The Golightly Rolling Chair Manufactory i] 
ip 206 Guarry Street, Phila. , Pa. 


Mele Lim Afb Ae Mle Me Ae Ae So Ae NB Af fe Ae Ne Ae 





I make the very best line of C hairs, 

Settees, Rockers, Lounges and Tables 

for use in country houses, hotels, 

schools, summer cottages and hospitals. Special discount to clergy- 
men. Send sor an illustrated catalogue. 


F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, N. Y. 





June 2, Norway, Denmark, North Cape, Sweden, Russia, 
Auszia, Germany, rance. June 18, Holland, Germany, Bo- 
hemia, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, France, England, Scotland. — 
July 2, Holland, thine, Bavaria, Tyrol, Northern Italy, Switz- 
erland, France, England. First-class throughout. Old World 
Guide, illustrated, free. Est. 1879. 

. DE POTTER, 1466 Broadway, New York. 
Excursions, April 16, 30; May 
14, 28; June 4, etc. 
ROUND THE WORLD, 
Sept. r2, Oct. 11. 
Faquaes FREE fro 
THOS. COOK & 8S 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New York, 
Philadelphia. Chicago. San Francisco. 
of many countries. A rare list of nearly 1000 hardy orna- 
mentals for summer homes. Trees, Plants, Shrubs, etc, 
for sun and shade, which have been tried in cold Ver- 
mont. Prices low for the quality of stock. My illustrated 
Catalogue would interest you even if not ready to buy. 
Mailed for a 2c. stamp. 
FRED’K H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 





Sowing time 
is at hand. If you want uniform 
success with your seeds, remem- 
ber that every healthy seed ger- 
minates and every plant thrives 
in Jadoo Fibre. Our catalogue 
is free. Send for it. 


The American Jadoo Co. 
818 Fairmount Ave. Philadelphia. 





If Highest-Grade Plumbing Fixtures <*>" 


show-rooms when in New York is urged. 


a visit to our 


A critical examination of our Plumbing Fixtures 


will demonstrate why they are higher in price and ead — have been selected for 
the most notable residences built in recent years. 


THE MEYER-SNIFFEN CO., L’t’d,* 4°" 
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IS KNOWN) 


more by the shoes she wears than by any other article of her apparel, unless it be her } 
gloves. It is the ambition of every woman to be well shod, in shoes that are at once 


stylish, comfortable, and durable, for the least that she must pay. 


The Pingree Composite shoe for women at $3.00 was made to meet just this want. 
It is the American Woman’s shoe. It is a shoe for all time wear, dressy enough for 
Sunday, durable enough for every day. It has taken us over thirty years to learn 


how to make a shoe like this that can be sold for $3.00. 


For this season we are making the Composite shoe in five styles. Both Lace and 
Button in Black Kid with Figured Vesting-Cloth tops, flexible sewed soles, andin / 


light-weight Black Kid, kid tops, with light, soft turned soles. Also a beau- 
tiful Golden Brown Kid with Brown Vesting-Cloth tops, flexible sewed 


soles in Lace. All have a neat round toe and a medium Opera heel. 
The lace have PRATT FASTENERS, to hold strings without tying, 
and the black ones have celluloid covered eyelets, which cannot 
wear brassy. Our name, stamped on the top facing, is a guarantee 
that the shoe is as good as we say, or your money back. 

We make shoes for Men, Women, and Children. All have the same 
merits. Pingree honesty of workmanship— integrity of materials— 
thirty years of experience, are right behind every shoe bearing our , 
name. Ask for them if you would have a shoe that has a repu- 
tation to maintain and intends to maintain it. Be sure our 
name appears on every pair. 

We sell only to retailers, but if you cannot get the 
Composite shoe of your dealer, send your size and 
width, with style wanted, and $3.25 for shoes 
and expressage. Mention “Century.” 


PINGREE & SMITH, Manufacturers, 


This illustration shows 
our Black Kid Lace, Vest- 
ing-Cloth Top, Flexible 
Sewed Sole. 

Price, 83.00. 


The ‘‘Pingree” Five- 
Square, One-Square puzzle sent to all 
who will send the names of three shoe deal- 
ers intheir town. Address Dept. C. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





GROW YOUR OWN 


, Early Ve 


25c. each, postpaid. 
Has it Ever Occurred to you 


Be that the value of good clothes is large- 
# ly in appearance? And that appear- 
B} ance suffers more from carelessness 

than wear? Here is the CORRECT 
THING for trousers. 
Sold at men’s furnishers. 

We Prepay by Express Four or More. 
Make remittance par in Chicago. 
CHICAGO FORM CoO., 
55 Watson Bldg, Chicago. 


These Hot-beda are so constructed that a novice can work them 
successfully. Strongly built of seasoned cypress; size of above, 6 ft. 
x6 ft. Price, complete, $13.00. Write for price-list of larger sizes. 
We pay freight to most points in Eastern and Middle States. Send gc. 
postage to our New-York office for Illustrated Greenhouse Catalogue. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington, N. Y. 


= Sens | i . : STEEL, NICKEL PLATED, 
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161 Fifth Ave., New-York City. 
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Furnish and Decorate.” 


3d Edition— only 300 Copies left. 
An exhaustive work of 1000 illustrations containing 250 New Building 
Designs, from $20 worth of the books of 


‘«¢SHOPPELL’S MODERN HOUSES.” 
Large perspective views (size 6x9 inches) with illustrations of all floor plans. 
Guaranteed Cost to Build. 
They range in cost from a $375 one-story Southern Cottage to a $30,000 Palatial 
Mansion, bat consist for the greater part of low and moderate cost residences. 
Over Fifty Pages, profusely illustrated, are also given to articles written by 
experts in each particular branch;—on the laying of cellar walls, the framing, 
sheathing, shingling, painting (exterior), interior finish, plastering, plumbing, 
heating and ventilating. Decoration and furnishing, landscape gardening, con- 
tracting, making of loans, leases, etc. In fact, every branch connected with the 
. completion of an artistic, comfortable home. 
er ee, &3. Returnable and money refunded if unsatisfactory. Address, mention- 
are pS ing CENTURY, 


Established 20 years. “SHOPPELL’S MODERN HOUSES,” 203 Broadway, New York. 





WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


eee but have sold direct to the consumer for 
25 years, at wholesale prices, saving him 
the dealers profits. Ship anywhere for 
No. 77 1 examination. Everything warranted. 
—- 118 styles of Vehicles, 55 styles of Har- 
ovasee Ty ness. Top Buggies, $36 to $70. Surreys 
$50 to $125. Carriages, Phaetons, Traps, 
good as Wagonettes, Spring-Road and Milk 
a fer } Wagons. Send for large, free Catalogue 
of all our styles. 


4 £ 
~ 7 p 
CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG CO., 
W.B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELK HART,IND. No.606 Surrey—Price with curtains,lamps,sunshade, 
apron and fenders, 860, As good as sells for’90, 








FRENCH REPUBLIC PROPERTY. 

Natural mineral water. Known for centuries and recom- 
mended by the greatest medical authorities for Stomach 
disorders, Liver complaints, Gout, and Dyspepsia. 

VICHY IN SYPHONS IS NOT VICHY 


General Agency, 220 Broadway, New York, 











Cures While You Sleep I 
Whooping Cough, | 

Croup, Colds, Coughs, 
Asthma, Catarrh. 


During recent years an important change has taken place in the 
treatment of certain diseases of the air passages. While formerly it was 
the custom to rely almost entirely on internal medications in this treat- 
ment, the importance of direct applications of medicines to the diseased 
parts is becoming more and more generally recognized. 

Of this method of treatment, Cresolene is the most largelv used, the 
most successful in its results, and the most convenient way of medicating 
the air passages. ‘ 

Descriptive booklet, with testimonials, free. For sale by all druggists, 
United States and Canada. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall Street, New York 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, U. S. Agents. 














THE ONLY GENUINE 


Hunyadi Janos 


NATURAL APERIENT. 
Prescribed and approved by all the medical authorities, for CONSTIPATION, 
DYSPEPSIA, TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, HEMORRHOIDS, as well as 
for all kindred ailments resulting from indiscretion in diet. 


CAUTION: See that the /abe/ bears the signature of the firm ANDREAS SAXLEHNER. 








arina 


Cologne. 


Inferior products and spu- 
rious imitations are now being 
sold as ‘‘ Farina Cologne,”’ 
and so closely have the bot 

tles and labels been 





copied that even deal- 
ers are deceived, The 
words, ‘* gegenuber 
dem Julichs-Platz,’’ 
(opposite the Julichs 
Place), have 
not been copied 
because they 
constitute the 
address of the 
great Farina 


distillery. See | 
that the word | 


« gegenuber"’ is on the bottle you buy or use. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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pip You EVER ENJOY A MEAL 


IN BED? 


Not unless the meal was served q 
upon a table go arranged as to 
extend over the bed, and still not 4 
touch it. Most convenient in the 











sick room. Fxcellent 

sewing, cutting and 

reading table. Adjustable. Vari- 

ous kinds of wood, Beautifully 
finished. 

Write for circulars and testi- 
onials. 


> m 
4] INVALIDS TABLE COMPANY, 
+ 320 Cuyahoga Bidg., CLEVELAND, O. 
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ESTERBROOKS 


STEEL PENS, 
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The Best Pens Made. 
LEADING NUMBERS: 
048, Al, 333, 14, 130, 239, 313, 556. 


OTHER STYLES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Ask your Stationer for ‘‘: ESTERBROOK’S” 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co., 


Works, Camden, WN. J. 26 John Street, N. ¥ 


VEGETABLE SICILIAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


—- 
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“Love Laughs 


at locksmiths.” The exception proves 

the rule. The one locksmith that has 

love’s patronage is he who makes each 

lock of hair longer, stronger and 

brighter. Hall’s Hair Renewer does it. 

If your druggist cannot supply it, send $1.00 to 
L&C 


R. P. Hall o., Nashua, N. H., and they will send 
you a full size bottle, carriage paid. 
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“Two in One’ 


Dress 
Saver 


Skirt 
Adorne 


$ You’ve got to bind the skirt 
—why not add 50 per cent. 
to the appearance by bind- 
ing it with 


S°H-& M-Redfern 


Bias Corded Velvet 


Good looks and longest 
wear for a few extra cents 
and think of the eye-pleas- 
ing satisfaction. 





“S.H.& M.” is always 
stamped on back. 
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4)| Improved System Sanitary Woolen Under- |Z 
non-absorbent, non-irritating, cooling. A | 
{| preserver of normal temperature—a \ 











The STOCKING is 
perfectly protected by the 
ROUND-EDGE Loop 

and the CUSHION 
surrounding the 

ENTIRE BUTTON 

in the 

CLASP 

of the 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


Never Slips or Tears. 
No Stitching in the Elastic. 


OF ALL DEALERS. 
Sample pair, by 
mail, 25c. 


Catalogue = = 


Free. —— 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers. 
55! Tremont St., BOSTON. 








Baby Clothes 
Are Wade. 


Some of our infants’ clothing is so low in price 
that careful mothers may be glad of the assur- 
ance that none of it is made in tenement houses, 
or doubtful surroundings of any kind, 

On the contrary, it is manufactured in light, 
clean workrooms, where the division of labor 
among skilled operatives working with modern 
machinery, and economy in the use of materials 
(only possible where large quantities are made),. 
accounts for our ability to sell a dress like this 


Of soft nainsook—gathered from neck with 
ruffie of embroidery—sieeves trimmed with 
same. Very full skirt—deep hem—neatly finish- 
edevery way. Sizes, 6 mos. to 2yrs. for 50c 
By mail, postage paid, 5 cents extra. 

Catalogue with over 700 illustrations of the 
best things for children, for lc. postage. 


60-62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 





I hold in any circumstances — 
In running romps or whirling 
ances; 
Though small in size no use is 
vaster, 


For I’ve a grip like porous plaster. 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye. 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Mfrs , 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 














will easily outwear any other binding, facing or 
protector on the market. The knowledge of the 
superiority of Goff’s Braids is worldwide. 

Accept no substitute, as we will send by mail, 
any shade, 5 _ piece, r2c—36 yard roll, 75¢ 
in stamps, if your dealer cannot su “ply the 
shade you want. “Angora Cord Edge,” in any 
shade or length, for 5c per yard. 


'D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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The most perfect shoes ever 
# made for men. Black Calf, SHO S. 
® Russia Calf, Pat. and Enamei 
i Leather. $3.50 in Goodyear welt, $5 in Hand-Sewed. 
= Our mail-order dep’t will fit you or refund money. 
* Send for Catalogue ‘‘ D.” 
% R.B. GROVER & CO., Makers, Brockton, Mass. 
+ Prop’rs 28 Emerson Stores in 22 Cities. 
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After Polo, cycling, golf, tennis, riding, 
or athletics, a bath with Cuticura Soap 
is most soothing, cooling, and refresh- 
ing, preventing chafing, redness and 
roughness of the skin, soothing in- 
flammation, and when followed by 

gentle anointing with CuTicuRA 
(ointment), proves beneficial in 

relieving tired, lamed or 

strained muscles. 


Co 
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PRACTICAL ... 
Experience of many 
years affords us ample 
opportunity to improve 
the style and quality 
of our shoes from 
year to year. 


The W. L. 
Douglas Shoes 
for Spring and 
Summer are the 
best we have ever 
made in both style 
and quality; none 
better are offered 
at any price. 
ww 
They are made in Calf, 
Patent Calf,French Ea- 
amel, Australian Kan- 
garoo Tops; Brown 
and Tan Willow Calf; 
Black,Brown and Tan 
Vici Kid, on many 
styles of toes, new 
this season. 
155 STYLES AND 
This WIDTHS from A to 
EE. Fast-Color 
cutshows Hooks and Eyelets. 
Our New ws 





Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. NEWBERY & 
Sons, London. POTTER DRUG & CHEM. CORP., Boston, U.S.A. 
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cities and by 5,000 dealers through- FOR EXCLUSIVE 


E 


out the — States. GENTLEMEN 
None Genuine unless W. L. Douglas Al eA’... se 
name and price is stamped on bottom. UY FOUN 
If not convenient to dealers or our 
stores, why not try our Mail-Order ff ta 
Department ? We send snes po a \ \ 
where on receipt of price with 25 cents ff eae. bbe ‘ 
extra for carriage. RYVERT 20¢ y : 3 


Catalogue F'ree. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, 3h nD ARROW 
Brockton, Mass. L HE BRAN 8) 7 
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Flynt Waist, or True Corset. \ 


(TRADE MARK.) "eae | hae F oo es 
Highest Award from the World's Apne 7ef_\W\KiS 
Columbian Exposition, : tale ‘ 
Endorsed by Eminent Physicians Pere on c £ 
as the Most Scientific and Practical , ry 
Waist or Corset. gat ae x . 
Our illustrated Manual sent free on applica- fOON C (o 
tion tom, E. HALL, mjd * LAKERS 
319B Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. + i 


* FINISH 
2 








ROSIS 


TRADE-MARK 


at Mary Dame Hall, Presi- S&S 
dent of the Sorosis Club of New- 
York, says of Sorosis, the New 
Shoe for Women. 

‘‘A more comfortable, 

a more beautiful, or 

as perfect shoe I have 

never worn or seen.” 

It has all the good qualities of a 


REGISTERED 


custom-made shoe costing six dollars. 
It is made from the finest black kid, 


aa. Sean also in swell shades of tan. 
All styles and shapes, $3.50 per pair. 


into sole of every 
Sorosis Shoe. 


Send for catalogue. We are not seeking retail trade, but introductory mail 
orders from this advertisement delivered free if your dealer does not have them. 


State size, width, and style desired, and whether button or lace. 


A. E. LITTLE & CO., Mfrs., Lynn, Mass. 


SOROSIS 





LADIES! rie vacte oF 
The... Aluminum Hairpins 


“Holdfast” —~ 


You would not be without them. They are the cheapest 
because they don’t split, warp or break. They stay 
where you put them, and are not lost. We quote 
from letters received in return for sample: 

“*T like the Aluminum Hairpins so well that I send at once for 
another card of six black ones.” A. C. Reep, Atlanta, Ga. 

“The Holdfast at hand, and we are all well pleased with them. 
Enclosed find twenty cents, for which please send me six medium 


black, and one large white.”” Most truly, 
Atvin McHENpDREE, Tablerock, Neb. 





€S iT HOLO FAST 





PAT.JULY 25. 1693 ' 


**T received the Holdfast Aluminum Hairpins as samples, this 
afternoon. They are fine.” Miss N. K. Dixon, 
Snow Camp, N. C. 
“* The hairpins came in due time, and are a perfect delight.” 
Miss Maxv Patterson, Conneaut, Ohio. 





Size, 23¢ inches; polished or with black tops. Also 
334 and 4% inches, with heavy prongs, for braid or 
bonnet use. 

If dealer doesn’t keep them, send 10 cents 
for sample of six small or one large. 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY-PIN CO., 
Box 48, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Also makers of Stewart’s Duplex Safety Pin. 
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| travel stained, mud (7X 
¥ 


splattered, gray with 
dust and shabby looking, 2 
can be made to look as p 
good as new with a little jf 


VICI. 


Leather 
Dressing 


Polishes leather and soft- 
ens it. Gives it the lus- 
tre it had when it left the 
makers’ hands. Good for 


"| any kind of leather, any 








kind of shoes. Sold by 
all dealers. Made by the 
makegs of the famous 
Vici Kid. 

An illustrated book 
of instraction—‘How 
to buy and care for your 
Shoes,” mailed free. 
ROBERT H. FOERDERER, 

Philadelphia. 
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She is a Fast Typewriter. 


The Duplex Typewriter supplies the universal 
demand for speed. Typewriting schools require 
it before granting diplomas. Operators strive 
for it. Employers pay for it. Everybody wants 
it. The Duplex has it. 


The booklet illustrates and ex- 

plains everything. Write for it. 

DUPLEX TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY, 


606-610 Locust Sr., 
DES MOINES, IA. 
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a Any article in ourentireline will be sent you ‘On Approval,” 

d subject to return at our expense if not considered upon receipt 
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) positively the best obtainable anywhere at so low a price as we 
will quote. More than ordinary quality and extremely 
low prices must be essential for such terms. 2 


“ty ty” 


“> 
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**Macey” 
No. 241. 


buys this excellent desk (direct from the fac- 
27.50 tory), /reighi prepaid to any point east ofthe 
{ Miss. and north of Tenn. and So. Carolina. 

A Dealer asks $40.00 to $50.00 for a similar desk. This 
desk is massively built of the choicest grained quarter-sawed 
white oak, richly polished It is our latest design and has a 
“made-to-order” effect not found in any ordinary desk. Notice 
elaborate arrangement of panels in ends (which is found in en- 
tire back also), and notice oak front pigeon-hole boxes. 


Art —_ THE FRED. MACEY CO., 
j r Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Those who 
can afford 


The Best 


should buy 
the best. 


@laterman’s 
Ideal fountain Pens 


The only best. 
No others are as good. 


Simple in construction, 
Perfect in operation, 
No shaking, 

Always ready. 


Petets, 
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Sa%e' 


The improved desk holders offer important 
advantages to stenographers, bookkeepers, office 
correspondents, and for library use. 

Ask your dealer for Nos. 43 to 46, or write 
for catalogue. 


L. E. Waterman Co. 


155 and 157 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers in the World. 
(4-98 Cent.) 
BO SECC CL CE 


THE CEM 


PENCIL SHARPENER. / 


For Schools and Offices. 
Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


F. H. COOK & C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TYPEWRITERS 
HALF PRICE 


We will sell you any typewriter made 
for one half regular price, many for one 
quarter. Every machine guaranteed in 
perfect order. TYPEWRITERS SOLD, RENT. 

D, EXCHANGED. Sent anywhere with 
Latter ee ol of examination. Send for IIl- 
ustrated catalogue. 


National Typewriter Exchange, 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices. 
Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial. 
Guaranteed first c: Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free. 


Just the Thing for 
Home and Office. 


Here’s.a Mucilage Bottle that’s 
always ready for instant use. 
Keeps fluid from evaporating and 
Soudh- bende clean. All Glass. 

Simple. No rollers, sponges, or 
automatic wipers. Price 50c., 
with brush,—best quality, finest 
bristles,—delivered tu any address 
= in the United States. 
THE SCATTERGOOD 0©0., 497 Phila. Bourse, Philadelphia. 
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214 La Salle St., 
Chicago. 








Double 
} nae 
urplus 
from 


Patented. 
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: B THE DENSMORE TYPEWRITER ce 
uw  316 BROADWAY: NEW YORK. 














The Carriage of the 
NEW MODEL 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter. 


It moves steadily—that promotes lasting 
good alignment. It moves quickly—that 
means an easy touch and great speed. 





Send for Catalogue. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 











For a typewriter 

: Equal in Every Respect to 

the $100 machine. We claim 
this for the 


Wellington 


” TO CONVINCE YOU we offer to 
send a machine on ten days’ trial— 4 
paying expressage both ways and re- = 
funding your money if after using it 4 
the Wellington No. 2 is not found 
satisfactory in every particular. = 
We mean just what we say. 
Write to us. 
THE 
WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Ltd., 
Box 37 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 
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Teer et etre atte ete a eres aay 


| Kerr & Co. 


...Bankers... 
And Dealers in High=-Grade Investment Securities 


Suitable for Trustees, Institutions, and Private Investors. 
List of Current offerings sent upon application. . .. . 
MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. COMMISSION ORDERS EXECUTED. 


No. 41 Wall pion, lita be 


oe. 
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@ 6-808 660808046 
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NOW Anyone CAN Shane a Pencil. 


The day of whittling has gone 

by. Inevery bank, office, school, 
store, draughting room and home 
there is or should be a 


i Planetary « 
| P J \*~ Pencil 
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Doi in te r —Nota Toy, But Saiki. 


Impossible to break the point in sharpening. Preserves the softest lead. Saves the cost in the saving of lead, 
D ipti i lar fr 152-154 Lake St., CHICAGO. 
: ee “Made only by A. B. DIGK GOMPANY, 47 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 
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END for 
CATALOG. — 
PIERCE ENG. CO., Box 3 Sta., RACINE, WIS. 


A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 
will demonstrate its advantages. 
Send for samples of writing, with prices, 
etc. Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house 
in the trade. Machines shipped, privilege | of inspection. 


Title to every y machine guaranteed. 
1x B 1 St., N York; 156 Ad St., Chicago; 
FOUR STORES { 38 Court Sa. 9 Boston; 818 yandotte St. -»> Kansas City. 


_. 


insures fresh, up-to-date lists o 
mames that are easy of diag 
Has no equal as an index for large 
lists of Customers, Mailing Lists, 
Records of Stock, Quotations re- 
ceived and given, Factory Records, 
Costs, etc. 

mene gy | The Globe Co., Cincinnati. 

NEW YORK, Cor. Fulton & Pearl Sts. CHICAGO, «11 Madison St. 
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Something 


the others 
haven't. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. presents 
a great advantage for travelers to Chicago afforded 


by no other line from the east. 


It is the only east- 


ern line having a station on the Union Elevated Loop. 
All Elevated Trains stop at the Lake Shore Station in Chicago, furnishing 
direct, quick and cheap service to nearly every part of that city. 


Bird’s-eye Map of Chicago, mounted for hanging, printed in 
four colors on heavy, linen bound paper and showing the entire Elevated 
Railway System of that city and other interesting features, will be sent to 
any address on receipt of ten cents in postage or coin, by 


A. Js SMITH, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Cleveland,O. 





™ FIDELITY ano 
CASUALTYCo. 


«—4=-OF NEW YORK. 
Assets, = = $2,967,009.96 
Reserves, + - . = 2,227,283.47 
739,726.49 
8,694,831.93 


Surplus to Policy Holders, - 
LOSSES PAID, - = . 











9 e . Walter’s Park, 
Walter’s Sanitarium, “Wersersvite, pa 
IN SOUTH-EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is unequaled as a WINTER RESORT for invalids. 


All modern conveniences. Catalogues free. 


Address 
Apr. ’98, 


ROBERT WALTER, M. D. 








(EXCEPT SUNDAY) 
Bet WEEN 











SUPERB SERVICE 
EXPRESS AND MAIL 


FURST BISMARCK 
AUGUSTE- VICTORIA : and COLUMBIA 


Cherbourg (paris), Southampton (vosdon), ana Hamburg 


Shortest sea route to Paris. 
The high character of this service is recognized by the most di inating and experienced lers. 
UPON THE STEAMSHIPS 


ENNSYLVANIA, PRETORIA, PALATIA, PATRIA AND PHOENICIA 


is unexcelled for those who wish the comforts of an ocean trip at a reduced rate. Handsome illustrated literature upon application. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


CuicaGo: 159 Randolph St. * Boston: 70 State St. 
San Francisco: 4or California St. New York: 37 Broadway PHILADELPHIA, 337 Walnut St. 














VER 100,000 men and women are now 
DONT TRAVEL at Home or Abroad _Tegistered in this country for identification and 


care in sickness, accident or death. The 
Williput INTERNATIONAL 


REGISTR ATION “INTERNATIONAL” REGISTRY 


SYSTEM, 


as perfected by this company, will furnish you with 
positive identification in case of injury, loss of con- 
sciousness, sickness, or death while absent from 
home; prompt medical or legal attendance, with 
care and attention, immediate notification of your 
whereabouts and condition to friends or relatives by 
cable, telegraph or special representative. The re- 
sources of this corporation are at your command, 
and its representatives will care for you in any 
emergency, furnish you with credit reference or 
financial assistance in distress, thus avoiding any 
possibility of leaving you unknown, perhaps money- 
less and suffering, among strangers in a foreign 
city or country, or at the mercy of intricate laws 
with which you are unacquainted, unjust prosecu- 
tion, or mistaken identity, and best of all, 


RESTORE YOU TO YOUR HOME 
AND FRIENDS. 


The system also provides for the return of your 


ice lost keys or pocketbook. 
| The a en fee for United States 
P VE and Canada is ®3.00; and for International Reg- 
IT PROTECTS YOU EVERYWHERE istration, covering the Civilized lobe, 5.00. This 


fee includes all the benefits enumerated above, and a special #1500 international accident policy, with $15.00 weekly in- 
demnity, good for one year, and covering either sex equally, between the ages of sixteen and sixty-five years. 


Circulars on application. Address 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTRY CO., “ H,” 181 Broadway, New York. 


New-York, Chicago, San Francisco, HARRISON G. ELLIOTT, London, Puris, Berlin, 
Montreal, Toronto. Secretary. St. Petersburg, Rome. 


RELIABLE REPRESENTATIVES WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


vb, 
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The Perfect Train aatttinoven dinner pnirsen cas 
The Direct Route 


2265 MILES CHICAGO To LOS ANGELES. : 
The Shortest Time Zosvs'taor ansnnc Const cmes. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 


Appty To ANY AGENT For C. A.HIGGINS, ASST. GENL. Pass. AGENT, 
DETAILED INFORMATION, CHICAGO. 














Annual Statement 
OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life and Accident Insurance. 
JAMES G. BAT’TERSON, Pres’t. 


Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1898. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, - - $1,000,000. 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate, - - 
Cash on hand and in Bank, - 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate, 
Interest accrued but not due, - - 
Loans on collateral security, - - 
Loans on this Company’s Policies - 
Deferred Life Premiums, - - - 
Prems. due and unreported on Life Policies, 
United States Bonds, - - 
State, county, and municipal bonds, 
Railroad stocks and bonds, - 
Bank stocks, - - - 
Other stocks and bonds, - 7 

Total Assets, - 
LIABILITIES. 

Reserve, 4 per cent., Life Department, 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Accident Dep’t. 
Present value Instalment Life Policies, 
Reserve for Claims resisted for Employers, 
Losses unadjusted, - - - 
Life Premiums paid in advance, - - 
Special reserve for unpaid taxes, rents, etc., 


Total Liabilities, . - $19,146,359.04 
Excess Security to Policy-holders, $3 ,722,635.12 
Surplus to Stockholders, - - $2,722,635.12 


STATISTICS TO DATE. 


LiFe DEPARTMENT. 
Life Insurance in force, - - $91,882,210.00 
New Life Insurance written in 1897, 14,507,249.00 
Insurance issued under the Annuity Plan is entered 
at the commuted value thereof as required by law. 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1897, 1,235,585.39 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 13,150,350.57 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1897, 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, 307, 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1897, $ 1,381,906.81 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 21,210,095.96 


Returned to Policy-hdlders in 1897, % 2,617,492.20 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 34,360,626.53 





$22,868,994.16 


$16,650,062.00 
1,365, 817.22 
426,288. 














GEORGE ELLIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M. D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 
SYLVESTER ©. DUNHAM, Counsel. 
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HA New Qonderland 


Tue Norruern Paciric Rat- 
way will, on receipt of six cents 
in postage sent to Cuas. S. Fer, 
General Passenger Agent, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, send you their 


“‘ @onderland”” Book 
for 1898 


which will be ready for distribu- 
tion April 15. »# New reading 
matter—new illustrations. 


f 


ALSO AN UP-TO-DATE CHAPTER ON 


Alaska and the Klondike. 


GOING TO 
ALASKA? 


se SV SV VS SS SSSSSSSSsSssesSssessessees 


¢ 





Looking for Grand Scenery ? 
Want to Get Rich? Yes? 


Then write to the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company, San Francisco, for ** How to Reach 
the Gold Fields of Alaska,” ‘‘ Answers 
to every-day queries,” “‘“Map of Alaska,” 
**Alaska Excursions,” and other publica- 
tions, all free. Total postage, ro cents. 


Remember that this company operates over 20 steam- 
ships—has been running to Alaska the year round for 
over 20 years—is the U. S. Mail and Alaska express 
carrier—has steamers especially built for the Alaska 
route—has the experienced pilots and officers who are 
familiar with the intricate navigation of the inland 
route —rans steamers to all principal Pacific coast ports, 
from Mexico to Alaska inclusive. Travelers who re- 
gard their time and their safety as of value will see to it 
that their tickets read over the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company’s line. 


GOODALL, PERKINS & CO., General Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











(HICAGO SNORTH ‘WESTERN PaLway 


C.STPM&ORY 
FE.&MV.R.R. 


AND 


SC&P. 





COLORADO seit 


TO 
a SPECIAL DENVER 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line. 


Leave CHICACO.. 10.00 a.m. Daily 
Arrive OMAHA ....11.50 p.m. Same Day 
‘ DENVER... 1.30 Next Afternoon 











For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full information inquire of principal 
ticket agents in the United States and Canada. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
NEW-YORK, 3. —- BOSTON, ky mm ga Street. CHICAG 212 Clark Street. 


9191 Clark Street. 





“5 .-CHOCOLATES 
»» CONFECTIONS & 


are far more irresistible than 
the subtle darts of cupid. 
Daintily made. Deliciously 
flavored. Temptingly boxed. 
Sold everywhere. 

Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 


is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





r CIGARS. 
ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 
xo in Bundle. 


Trial Package in Pouch by mail 
for 25 Cents. 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor. 





CURTICE BROTHERS 


BLUE LABEL SOUP 


‘«The finest yet”’ ase - 
is what people say : 


of them—we sug- } 
gest a trial. If } 
your grocer cannot : 
supply you, we will 
send prepaid, on 
receipt of 20 cents 
in stamps, a full- 
size pint can of 
any one of the fol- 
lowing varieties: 

Beef, Bouillon, Consommé, Chicken Gumbo, 
Chicken, Clam Broth, Clam Chowder, Julienne, 
Mock Turtle, Mutton Broth, Mulligatawny, 
Ox-Tail, Pea, Printanier, Tomato, Tapioca 
Crécy, Vegetable. 2% 2% S 2S SS 

Address Department **G."’ 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO.,Rochester,N.Y. 


Write us for booklet “From Tree to Table,” descriptive 
of our full line canned goods, preserves, jellies, jams, and Blue 
Label Ketchup—sending us name of your local grocer. 
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There is but one genuine, original “Elgin 
Butter.” It is put upin the Elgin Creameries 
which have a capacity of Three Million 
Pounds. 

Guaranteed Absolutely Pure, always full 
weight; no handling; only a small part need 
be disturbed when using. 

4 Pound Box contains four | @ Pound Box contains four 
one-pound prints, each bear- | one half-pound prints, each 


ing our trade mark on its | put upin parchment wrapper 
same as the pound prints. 





parchment wrapper. 


Boxes are moisture proof,and will preserve the 
butter sweet and fresh with that delicious flavor 
which has made *“*White Clover Brand” famous. 

G@"If your dealer doesn’t have it write us 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


ELCIN BUTTER CO., ELCIN, ILL. 























The Best French and Italian Cooks 


use precisely the same qualities of 
imported macaroni and cheese as 
are used in 


Von Goanss 


Macaroni and Cheese 4 


Prepared with Tomato Sauce. 
A delicious meal—a few moments on the 


fire makes it ready. Sold everywhere. 
Send 6c in stamps for sample can. Booklet free. 





é 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 310 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis,Ind. 


Vea Tomato Catsup adds zest to all meats—pure and delicious. 
Take no substitute. It's the kind in pasteboard wrapper. 

















Franco-American 
Soups 


are put up in* 

packages of such * 

sizes as will meet 

121g eberyrequirement. & 

LARGEVARIETY of FANGY BOXES & BASKETS | | | @ Siam ares | 
\ Pint cans. - 


LE FOR Half-pint cans. 


EAST PRINGS ||| Me rec 


CANDIES SENT EVERY- WHERE everywhere. 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. The Franco-American Food Company, 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE MOST CAREFUL ATTENTION. Jersey City Heights, N. J. 


4444444 444 4 EMEA AAAGAAA AAAS 4A | 






































**T thought you claimed that you were the only one who could make.a perfect salad?” 

**I did, until I found DURKEE’S SALAD DRESSING. The trouble is, it is hard to find the right oil and condiments in the stores.” 
Send for FREE booklet on “Salads; How to Make and Dress Them,” giving many valuable and novel 

recipes for Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, etc. Sample Io cents. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., 135 Water Street, New-York. 





Introduced 1855 - 20 different varieties. 


Prepared with the greatest care from the best selected materials. 
Send 15c. or 7 two-cent stamps (to help pay express) for 2 sample cans. 


J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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° "HESE delightful confections have 
achieved a celebrity unequaled by 
any others. The reason is apparent to 
those who have tried them; if YOU 
have not done so we will send you. a 
trial package for 10 cents in stamps. 
When not to be had of dealers, we will send on receipt 
of price: 1-lb. box, 60c.; 2-Ib. box, $1.20; 3-lb. box, 
$1.80; 5-lb. box, $3.00. Delivered free in the United 
States. 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 
93 PEARL STREET, BOSTON. 


New York Retail Store, 1123 Broadway (25th Street). 
Boston Retail Store, 416 Washington ef 


Address all correspondence to 
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Goethe at Carlsbad. 


A voice from the last Century. 


PART from the nobility of the old 
world, who have for generations 
set the mark of their approval upon 
the waters of Carlsbad, the fame of 
these Springs is indissolubly linked 
with the greatest name in all German 
literature. How much Goethe appre- 
ciated the waters and their life-renew- 
ing qualities his frequent visits testified. 
For- that clear head, that bright eye, 
and that altogether wonderful personality 
which were preserved in the great poet 
beyond his eightieth year, he was ever ready 
to give to Carlsbad its well deserved meed of praise. The 
journey from Weimar thither was not a far one, and in those 
days every invalid was obliged to travel to these waters. But 
now, how different! The waters in a condensed form, with all 
their health-giving qualities, travel to the sick and ailing 
everywhere. Every afflicted home may become a Carlsbad of 
health and strength by bringing into it the Sprudel Spring in 
the form of salt, which ts obtained by evaporation from the 
waters of Carlsbad. 

As a remedy for habitual constipation, biliousness, loss of 
appetite, defective nutrition and dyspepsia, Carlsbad Sprudel 
Salt has remained unequaled for Centuries. Its cleansing and 
purifying action upon the blood, as well as its solvent and 
stimulating effect upon the liver, kidneys and bowels, make 
Carlsbad Sprudel Salt the SAvzug tonic par excellence. Gentle 
in its action, it brings back every vital organ to a healthy and 
natural condition, and it does this in the only proper and 
natural way, by working in harmony with, and ass¢sting, 
nature. This salt exerts upon the human system to-day the 
same soothing and benign effect as won for it the praise of 
the immortal Goethe, a hundred years ago. 


WARNING.—The genuine Carlsbad Sprudel Salts has upon every 
bottle the signature, ‘Eisner & Mendelson Co., Agents, New-York.” 
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Toilet So 
is fully up to the high standard maintained for over 
half a century by Wituiams FAmMoOuS SHAVING 


IT Is A 


Medicated Soap 


of proved value, whose use insures freedom from 
Chapped Hands, and that healthy condition of 
the skin that is necessary for a 


Clear and Brilliant Complexion. 


It has a wonderful Cream-like Lather and a 
Delicate, Refreshing Perfume. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 


BARARAPSIS ‘ 


Sample Cake, by mail, elle - - 
Full-sized Cake, by mail, - = «= 15. 
One Dozen Cakes and a Beautiful Trans- 
parent Window Thermometer from 
your Druggist, - = = = = $1.80 
From us, express prepaid, - = = 200 


Address Dept. T, 
THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
———— — — eee 
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maldaire 
Water. 


Springs ! and 2—In Diseases of Women. 
The late J. Marion Sims, M. D., LL.D., te Father of Gynecology, a short while before his 


death wrote: 
“I have used in my practice the Water of Spring No, 2 of the BUFFALO LITHIA SpRINGS, of Mecklenburg 
County, Va., for several years past, and have in many cases found it highly beneficial.” 


Dr. Wm. T. Howard, Professor of Diseases of Women and Children in the University of Maryland, 
endorses these Waters, in the highest terms. 

**In all the affections peculiar to women that are remedial at all by mineral waters,” 
and adds as follows: “ If I were called upon to state from what mineral waters I have seen the greatest and 
most unmistakable amount of good accrue, in the largest number of cases in a general 
way, I would unhesitatingly say, the Buffalo Lithia Springs in Mecklenburg County, Va.” 


Dr. Thomas P. Atkinsons ¢x-President of the Medical Society of Virginia : 
“In many of the Diseases of Women, especially in disturbed conditions of the Monthly Function, 


where unconnected may be regarded as well nigh a specific.” 

with organic disease BUFFALO LITHIA WATER , 

Ceorge Halsted Boyland, M.A., M. D., Paris, France, Member of the Academy of Medicine 
of Paris. . 

“ My expe- convinces me that it is perhaps more than any other 
rience with the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER water in the world a specific for diseases of female pelvic 
organs. As a regulator of disturbed conditions of the monthly function, I know of nothing at all comparable to it.” 
Dr. William B. Towles, ?10/essor of Anatomy and Materia Medica in the Medical Department of the 

University of Virginia: 

“ In the irregular- in my experience has shown special and 
ities of young women BUFFALO LITHIA WATER happy adaptation. I have witnessed some 
very remarkable results from its use in this class of cases where the most approved treatment of the profession 
had proved unavailing.”’ 


James B. McCaw, M. D., Professor of the Practice of Medicine in the Virginia Medical College at 
Richmond, 


reported two mee of rent irritability of the uterus and bladder when all other treatment had failed 
—both local and general—which were 
very much weed by the use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


The late Dr. O. F. M anson, ¢&/ Richmond, Va., formerly Professor of General Pathology and Physi- 
ology in the Medical College of Virginia, referring to Spring No. 1 : 
“T have observed marked sanative effects from BuFFALO WATER, Spring No. 1, in some affections 
of women— Hysteria, Anemia, Hypochondriasis, Cardiac Palpitations, etc.” 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is an undoubted, positive remedy for many of the most serious and 

most common ills that afflict mankind. It deserves the investigation of 
all who arein poor health. An illustrated book can be procured on request, containing the testimony of the most famous . 
physicians of this country and Europe (men whose very names will impress you), as to the wonderful power of BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER in Gout, Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, Gravel, Indigestion, Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Nervous Exhaustion, Malaria, Alcoholism, Eczema and Blood Disorders, Diseases of Weaen, 
etc. The list is long, but the testimony is stronger. If your kealth is not satisfactory, send for the book and judge for 
yourself. Springs open for Guests from June 15 to October r. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 






































Enlarged to 48 pages 
Handsomely IIlustrated 


Three-Quarters of a Million (750,000) Copies Printed 
to Supply the Demand / 


Some Specially Strong Features are: 


BUYING A HOUSE WITHOUT CASH By Barton Cheyney 


THE LAST WEEK By Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D. 
IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST [Illustrated by W. L. Taylor 


CHARACTERISTIC Presenting sang the i eon wiz- ¢ 

ard’s strange life; his marvelous applica- 

STORIES OF EDISON tion; his faventive genius; his singular 
absentmindedness; his forgetfulness of day or night, or family. 


Julia Magruder’s New Novelette 


A HEAVEN-KISSING HILL The romance of one of the most 


beautiful girls in New York social life. 


Many Other New For 25 Cents we will send 
Features for 1898 - The Ladies’ Home Journal 


"4 on trial for three months. 

ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet 
$1.00 per Year 34 containing our Prospectus for 1898, 
AS aig, With portraits of famouswritersand 
. small reproductions of some of the 
illustrations that are to appear 
in the Journal in future numbers. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia it G 
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Is there a secret in being well gowned? Ifthere is, it is in the little details of graceful hanging skirts, smart jackets 
and dainty effects that go so far toward making a woman appear fashionable and well dressed. In our new Spring Cata- 
logue of styles we illustrate costumes which the best gowned New York women are wearing. We will mail it free, to- 
gether with samples of the newest suitings to select from, to any lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. We 
make all of our gowns to order, giving that touch of individuality and exclusiveness so dear to the feminine heart. Our 
Catalogue illustrates : 
New designs in Tailor-made Suits for Spring and Summer Wear, $10 to $30. 
Separate Skirts, $4 to $15. 
In cheviot, brilliantines, bayadere effects, serges, crepons, silks, satins, etc. 
A Full Line of New Flounce Skirts. 
Duck, Crash, Pique and Linen Tailor-made Suits and Skirts, $4 to $15. 
Bicycle and Golf Suits, $9 to $25. 
In English and Scotch tweeds, mohairs, covert cloths, corduroys, etc. 
Bicycle Suits made of Duck, Crash, Pique and Linen, $4.50 up. 
Silk Lined Jackets and Capes for Spring Wear, $7.50 to $20. . 

We make a specialty of Tailor-made Gowns, lined throughout with silk. Fashionable costumes made to order of 
excellent all-wool materials, both coat and skirt lined with good quality taffeta silk and finished in the best manner for 
$18. We desire to accept orders upon the bea yar that Sear garments do not prove perfectly satisfactory in 
every detail they may be returned and the money paid for them will be cheerfully refunded. Those ladies who in writing 
to us will kindly mention THE CENTURY will be sent by return mail our Catalogue of _— and a particularly choice 


line of samples for their selection. Among these latter will be included some foreign cloths which are exclusive, and of 
which we have imported sufficient but for a few costumes. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 




















ALICE VAN DOREN. 
A MELLIN’S FOOD GIRL. 


Mellin’s Food children are famous for their strong, rugged constitutions. 


We send you a photograph to show you her life, and we highly recommend Mellin’s 
the progress your Alaska baby has made. We Food to all mothers using artificial food for 
have resided in Juneau for the past year and their children. 

a half and find Alice to have a very strong con- LORETTA J. VAN DOREN, 
stitution; she has been exceptionally well all Juneau, Alaska. 





Send to us for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A considerable percentage of disease is the remote if not direct 
result of uncleanliness. 


Trained nurses insist upon using pure soap. Ivory Soap is 
preferable, because it is made of thoroughly tested, pure vegetable 
oils, and has been scientifically demonstrated to be an efficient 
antiseptic and disinfectant. 


A box of Ivory Soap is welcomed in all well regulated hospitals. | 


A WORD OF WARNING. —There are many white soaps, each represented to be “‘ just as good as the ‘Ivory’;”’ they 
ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for “* Ivory’’ Soap and insist 


upon getting it. 
Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gambie Co., Cincinnati 
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ART IN MANY FORMS. 


A WONDERFUL 


COLLECTION 


IN MADISON SQUARE. 


(From the New-York Tribune of December 16, 1897.) 


HERE is nothing of external note to 
attract attention to No. 206 Fifth 
Avenue, Madison Square, and yet it 
contains a store of art treasures such 

as can seldom, if ever, be found ina like area 
elsewhere. It has required over thirty years 
of constant study to learn the art of making 
such a collection as that now on view. 
Wealth of color and grace of design, rich- 
ness of material and exquisiteness of finish, 
are here free as air to every one who has the 
desire to see and the taste to enjoy them. 
Nothing about the Fifth Avenue windows, 
not even the simple dignity and richness of 
the few stately pieces which adorn them, in- 
dicates the extent and variety of the display 
within. Even those who knew the establish- 
ment before the destructive fire of about a 
year ago would hardly recognize its interior 
now, and those who have never visited it can- 
not begin to picture in their minds its beauty. 
Entering from the sidewalk, it seems for a 
moment as though one were going into the 
house of a well-to-do friend. There is noth- 


ing of the shop about the unique entrance 
which welcomes the visitor to the long, lofty 
room where thousands of dainty, costly things 
are set in rich array. 

Over here, between the entrance and Fifth 


Avenue, are the precious stones. Gems of 
almost every size and shape lie here, beauti- 
ful in themselves; some in their pristine purity 
awaiting the artificer whose hand shall wed 
them to an appropriate setting, others with 
their native beauty already enhanced by the 
designs of an artist of unusual talent. Each 
of them, in its creation, discovery, and fashion- 
ing, is a token of past romance; all are preg- 
nant of romances yet to come. 

In the center of this room is the space al- 
lotted for jewelry. Everything that adorn- 
ment can desire and skill provide is to be seen 
in these cases: rich girdles studded with pre- 
cious stones, rings such as the Queen of Sheba 
might have worn with pride, pins fit for the 
daintiest corsage, opals, rubies, sapphires — 
stones the very names of which are unknown 
to nine tenths of the people of this city, 
though none could help but admire them. 
Here, also, are watches simple, unadorned, 
designed for use only, and others in manifold 
shapes and fittings, no less useful, but beauti- 
fied so that they rank as jewels rather than as 
telltales of the passing hours. 


All round the walls are shelves bearing pre- 
cious porcelain, brought from every quarter 
of the globe w here rarity of clay, secret pro- 
cesses, unmatched skill in design of shape, 
fineness of decoration, or the glory of color, 
adds some special value to the product of the 
potter’s wheel. Here are single pieces which 
have taken months to perfect, which have 
been brought thousands of miles, many of 
which are worth in themselves a whole day’s 
study to the initiated. 

On the floor above, as one leaves the ele- 
vator, the gleam of silver and the glitter of 
cut glass fascinate the eye. The walls do not 
seem unduly crowded, and yet here is dis- 
played full twice or thrice the number of sepa- 
rate, original designs that cumber an equal 
space in ordinary show-rooms. ‘Table deco- 
rations, conceived and brought to perfection 
under the hands of clever designers, may be 
seen here, which can be duplicated nowhere. 
Grace, delicacy, dignity, daintiness — all play 
a part in these conceptions, and, above alli, 
appropriateness. 

Another short upward trip takes one to the 
bronze room. Here are statues of metal on 
pedestals of rare marbles. Faithful reproduc 
tions of the masterpieces of sculpture are found 
here, ranging from the Bacchante of yester- 
day to the Venus of Milo of ages gone. The 
atmosphere is such as to set one dreaming. 
The tuneful chiming of the old-time eight-day 
hall clocks tells the hours and quarters with 
the sweetness of cathedral bells mellowed by 
years and distance. 

One can picture Diana stepping at noon 
of night from her high pedestal in chaste dig- 
nity to take a look at the Russian bronzes, so 
instinct with life in their portrayal of war and 
hunting that but the slightest spell would 
seem enough to stir them into very action. 

Here and there a discerning artist has ar- 
ranged shrines, as it were, to shelter and 
honor his divinities. Backgrounds of a color 
to heighten the effect of the statuary are sur- 
mounted by canopies of the same tint, so that 
sudden illumination, achieved by the pressing 
of a button, bathes the work in harmonious 
light, emphasizing every line of beauty and 
giving every curve its most becoming shade. 

To these galleries of Theodore B. Starr 
there is a standing invitation to all persons 
with refinement enough to appreciate the 
beautiful to enter and feast their eyes. 
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(Copyright 1896, by Hall & Ruckel, New York,) 


Miss CLARA LIPMAN, when asked recently what denti- 
frice made possible such beautiful teeth, replied : 


Sozodonr 


I recommend it to everybody.” 


‘4 


In answer to a similar question, Miss Maxine ELLiotT said: 
“I consider Sozodont a peerless dentifrice.” Miss Marie 
STUDHOLME wrote to a friend in Philadelphia: ‘: Sozodont 

makes pretty teeth.” Mme. SARAH BERNHARDT: ‘] 
regard Sozodont as most delightful and indispensable in 
the care of the teeth—the only dentifrice of international 
reputation.” And so we might go on. The world’s tribute 
is to Sozodont above all others. 


We will send a sample of Van Buskirk’s liquid (antiseptic) Sozodont for three cents (postage) if you 
mention this magazine. Address P.O. Box 247, New York City. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
New York Sole Proprietors (Established 1848) London 
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ROYAL 


The absolutely pure 


BAKING POWDER 


ROYAL—the most celebrated of all the b: wee a 
ders in the world — celebrated for its great 3 
leavening strength and i It makes GORA 
your cakes, biscuit, bread, etc., healthful ; 4 

it assures you against alum and all forms of 


adulteration that go with the cheap brands. 





GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! f 


Walter Baker & Co.s } 
a! Breakfast } 


SIMPLICITY 


Just simply a pu 
extract of prime bee 
— that ‘s Lies 
COMPANY’S Ex 
rracr. Highly con 
centrated. Noadu 
teration. Besure y‘ 
get the genuine with 
blue sign: uture, an 
avoid disappoint 
ment. with inferi 
and imitation sort 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 


Extract of Beci 
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Pure, 
Delicious, ‘ 
Nutritious. 4 

' 


Costs Less than ONE : 
CENT a cup. 

Be sure that the package 

bears our Trade-Mark. 


Established 1750, 


f 
{ 
Walter Baker & Co. senees! 
f 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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“Light Expense”’ 


The Plea of Incompleteness. 


op 


Another correspondent writes: —“ and he (C. D. E., advertising agent at large) 


PS SSSS 


- , 4], y j, ” , » toe , }, ic y J y - ; 7 y }, } yy 
claims That } ULE) HT pense / 7s able fr ] i} AVEVUSWH rz WUuCA wey 


price Han large 


WE HAVE several things to say; but first let us thank you for again locating the “light expense” specialist, 
whom it is not always easy to find. 


THE CLAIM you mention is one of the hardest worked in the advertising business, and a great favorite with 
specious beginners, 


FROM THE “light expense” point of view the peddler is the highest business ideal (for he is the acme of 
“light expense”), while the man with a store or business home is to be avoided. But the peddler 
himself will serve also to iilustrate the insincerity of the “light expense” advertising solicitor’s 
plea, for the moment that either of them succeeds in getting business of any magnitude, they find 
they must care for it, and the “light expense ”’ claim is quickly abandoned. 


WHAT THINK YOU would become of your own business under the sway of the “light expense” idea? 
Are the facilities which you have worked hard to obtain to be counted as reasons for giving trade 
to your competitors ? 

FROM OUR point of view business expense is another name for efficiency. “The expense under which a first- 
class railroad is operated does not concern the passengers so much as the service which the 
expense ensures them. Is it not in fact its great expense which makes a railroad first-class — and 
largely patronized ? 


SPEAKING NOW for ourselves, we mention the case of the many who have tried our service and are with 
us to-day. They are not regarded as spendthrifts in any other respects; upon what basis can 
their continued patronage of such a large agency be explained other than the receipt of the best 
return for their money? 


AS WE ENDEAVOR always to give every customer, whether small or large, the advantage of everything 
we have, it would seem that the more expense we are under, the more an advertiser may 


expect to receive. 


THE LENGTH of this reply and its appearance here may seem like giving undeserved attention to the “light 
expense ” claim; but whatever causes an intending advertiser to stumble is worthy of our atten- 
tion, and besides, business men often fail to apply to newspaper advertising the same good judg- 
ment they use in more ordinary lines. Once let them see the tendency and the fallacy of this 
“light expense ” idea, and we are quite willing to leave plea and pleader both in their hands. 
We have no fear that any considerable number will consent to reverse the wheels of progress and 
enterprise and back down the track to the scanty facilities of bygone days. 
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IF YOU ARE a present or intending advertiser, please accept this as an invitation to call on us, to look over 
our plant, our people and our system, and to determine what our great expense has enabled us to 
do for other people, and what it would permit us to do for you. 


ee 


N. W. AYER & SON, Philadelphia. 


& 


# Newspaper Advertising. 
2 Magazine Advertising. 
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You can secure a handsomely illustrated 
book of one hundred and forty-four pages, 
which was written at Fordhook Farm, the 
most extensive trial grounds in America, or 
special information upon the subject by ask- 


ing for it; just address Burpee, Seed Grower, 
Philadelphia. We are not seeking the trade 
of those who do not appreciate quality. 


Burpee's Seeds are the Best that Grow. 











The Government Tests show Royal su- 
perior to all others. Leavening 
as, no yeast germs. 
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Walter Baker & Co's 
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Delicious, 
Nutritious. 
Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 


ure that the package 
s our Tra Mark 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 
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Dorchester, Mass. 
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